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THERE was a time when European nations wooed India. 
¢ | A smile from her was most valued and appreciated. The 
wt =| rivalry was finally between the French and the British. 
n | The Indian people were shrewd and they cast in their lot 
r =| with the British. They found the British officers then in 
s- | India to be brave and grateful; while the British officers 
- | found the Hindus docile, kind, and loyal. A contract was 
1. | entered into between them that the British should preserve 





is | peace and enjoy the highest positions, and that the Indians 
p | should enjoy peace and be content with minor positions. 
| This demarcation was very clear, and the aspirations of each 
were therefore clear also. The ever-grateful Hindu was 

| ready to give his rice to the European and be content and 
pleased with the husk. The Briton was the Governor of a 
Presidency or a District, while his right-hand man was a 
trusted Hindu. The Hindu managed the household of the 
commonwealth, and the European the battle-field and the 

jail. The Hindu had no vague aspirations to places higher 

than the Head Sheristadaree,* while the Briton did not covet 

** Native head clerk. 
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allowed to be imported into India. 










and yet with contentment, 


enjoy it. 





the Head Sheristadaree. He was known to the people as 
the Prime Minister of the king or ruling man, the Collector, 
Of course there was here and there corruption; what 
country had it not at any time? Yet this was the golden 
age of the British Government in India. 
degeneracy and preserve prestige among a class of men who 
were looked upon as entitled to the highest offices, ordinary 
men or lower orders of their countrymen were not then 


I have been often asked which law was good. I have 
thought over the matter for a long time. The conclusion 
I have arrived at was that that law was good which was so 
simple that all the governed, of whatever calibre of mind 
they may be, might know it, and that correctly: that law 
was good which the people knew would not be changed 
suddenly and frequently for the benefit of any particular 
favourite class: that law was good which defines and limits 
the aspirations and liabilities of several classes governed by 
it so clearly that no section of the people could think of 
the possibility of exceeding them without injuring them- 
selves: and that law was good which gives to each class 
the maximum amount of good to which it has been declared 
to be entitled by common consent. Contentment is the 
source of happiness, and unrest that of misery. A good law 
should secure the first and give no room to the second. 
Such was the principle of the British law at the period I 
have referred to. No Hindu aspired to the Collectorship, 
and no British officer wished to be a Head Sheristadar. 
The highest aspiration of a Hindu was to become a Hea 
Sheristadar, while that of a Collector was to rise gradually 
from the position of an Assistant-Collector to that of a 
Governor. Each worked in his own sphere with emulation, 





























To prevent 





To the Briton, India was then a place of exile. He 
came to India as an adventurer. He was to collect the 


plea 


means of happiness here and go back to his country tc Hin 
In India he could scarcely see a European lady. 











ry tc 
lady. 
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He had not in India many male companions. He therefore 
lived in India either as a hermit, or mixed socially with the 
people. In either case he was an object of admiration to 
the people. A strong man, possessing all the means of 
gratifying his senses, living like a Rishi,* was to the Hindu 
a saint-ruler, He therefore loved and respected him the 
more. 

On the other hand, if he was social, affectionate, sympa- 
thizing, and doing good to one who had not expected it 
from him, the Hindu considered him to be an Avatar, or 
an incarnation of God, particularly when he compared him 
with his own brethren with smaller power and position. 
Such a British officer came to be considered a protecting 
angel of the people. I know that the names of many old 
officers are to-day remembered in several Hindu families 
with respect and affection. 

The British officers had then to double the stormy Cape of 
‘(Good Hope before they could come to India or return from 
it to their sweet home. In those days it was no easy work 
to do either. It was only fortunate people that could hope 
to reach their sweet home after a dangerous voyage of not 
less than six months’ duration. They were generally un- 
married. They as men required society and cultivated 
sociality with the Hindus. The Sahib inquired how the 
Hindu's family fared. The Hindu became so proud at 
this little condescension that he took his little child to show 
to the master. The master patted it and prophesied that 
the child, in course of time, would hold the place that the 
father held, or would become a rich merchant as the father, 
-or a land-holder. This was considered by the Hindu to be 
very propitious, for he believed that the ruling power was 
not vested in man without some divinity being infused into 
him. The ruler often visited the marriages of the ruled ; 
often attended his places of worship and expressed himself 
pleased with what he saw. This mightily pleased the 
Hindu and strongly cemented the bond between the two. 


** Rishi, a Hindu saint. 
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If the officer wanted to see the interior part of the place of 
worship of the ruled, the Hindu told him that his religion 
would not permit even a Sahib to get there. The ruler 
laughed and promised to respect the religious feelings of 
the ruled. When people saw that this prohibition was not 
resented but was received with apparent magnanimity, the 
British officer stood in their view as an incarnation of good- 
ness when compared with the barbarous iconoclasts who 
had already defiled their places of worship. 

While matters stood thus, the Hindu fought, counselled, 
and obtained country after country for the British, looking 
upon the British as the God-sent angels of protection from 
“dacoits,” like those of Burma now. It is a fallacy to sup- 
pose that India is a conquered country. It is a country 
acquired by the British with the aid, the good feeling, and 
with the blood of the native. 

Such a state of things continued, I may say, to the days 
of the Mutiny or a few years before it. 

The advent of steamers, the construction of the Suez 
Canal, the opening of the country to all sorts of Europeans, 
the rivalry of trading Europeans, &c., loosened the ties I 
have already described. The rulers were enabled to find 
companions among their own race, they had no time to caress 
a Hindu child, as they had their own children to attend to. 
The Hindu on the other hand was educated to believe that 
the British officer was no master, but a brother, and that he 
had equal rights with his western brother. The British 


officer became so bold or indiscreet as to tell the Hindu, 








that his places of worship were abominations. His religion). 
ee 

was attacked, and he was asked to come over to the religion 
a : a 

of the rulers. Without reference to the understanding or 


intention of the contracting parties, at the time of contract,’ 
which had then been evidenced in writing, the Hindu was | 
told that the grammatical meaning of writings should®? 
govern the engagements which had been entered into. 
Law Courts came into existence in the place of the Equity 
Courts of the Panchayets. 





The simple Hindu saw most 
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of , is ' ; 
unjust decisions given out from the highest Courts, as 
on ) f 
| founded on law, while he felt them to be unjust whatever 
er 
of be their legality. He knew the Judge to be a good man; 
; and therefore became convinced that the law which he was 
10 ed ‘ 
% bound to administer was bad. He concluded that its 
sd maker must also be a bad man. A breach of good feeling 
* between the ruled and the rulers was the necessary con- 
sequence. 
ed The educated Hindu saw that in the eye of the law he 
oe was equal with his masters. They themselves acknowledged 
ie and preached it. He was a gentleman like his master, 
wt although the Madras Railway Company would not acknow- 
be | ledge this as truth even now. He came to know that he and 
oa his master had a common master, who had proclaimed most 
solemnly that the Hindu and the British are thoroughly 
= equal and are possessed of equal rights. The Hindu said, 
oe so, what a fool my father is to look upon a British 
o brother as his master! I shall however deal with him as 
) 
a brother.” If he thought he knew more Shakespeare than 
ans, 2 ; ‘ ‘ . 
si the officer, he said, ‘‘I shall give him the treatment to which 
e A nme ‘- ; 
he is entitled.” When the British man saw this, he said 
find ; : 
ae himself, “ Let the Frenchmen beat the English twenty 
ress], : ; ‘ 
i to| times: yet the English are, and will be for ever superior 
iad to the French. If so, what does this nigger mean in 
behaving in the manner he does? but I cannot gainsay 
it he ‘ : 
ish what he asserts, but I shall make him know that he is 
itish| , 
: mistaken.” Thus bad blood was created. It naturally 
indu . : : ‘ 
_.  |interfered with the good feeling that once existed, and there 
gion) , sgh a 
” is no wonder that social intercourse between the British 
igi oe ; 
and the Native is on the wane. Ragen Hindu says to the 
1g = = . 
European, “I am your equal, sir.” The European replies, 
tract, 
r Is it so? Then come and dine with me; partake of 
1 was 


aso™me venison and wash it down with champagne.” The 
Native replies, “ No, I ones not do it (publicly): if I did 


int 
“$0, I would lose my caste.” The European says, “Oh! 
ui 7 
q “you have got a caste, how can you be my equal? So long 
mo 


as you are superstitious, you cannot be my equal.” The 
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Native replies, “ Not so. The Queen has declared me 
your equal, notwithstanding.” The European rejoins, 
‘Very well, be my equal where you can and not in my 
house. Be gone.” I can multiply cases, but it is un- 
necessary. 

Some think that political intercourse and social inter- 
course and religious intercourse are different things; and 
one can succeed without the others. This is not my 
opinion. All these should go together ; one cannot thrive 
without the others. 

Without religious intercourse, nothing will succeed. 
It is this that will make the naturally selfish man to know 
that the self is not all and the highest; that he belongs 
to a family presided over by a wise, strong, and benevolent 
Father, and has a very large body of brethren, who are 
his equals, The religious intercourse removes his ignor- 
ance, viz., that he and his must be the highest, and infuses 
in him the idea of equality of man. Social intercourse 
then steps in. It teaches that as all should live happily, 
individual rights should be somewhat sacrificed for the good 
of the family. When it is done with sympathy to each 
other, social intercourse attains its best position. In this 
state, men not only do not misunderstand each other, but 
also sympathize with each other. This stage helps political 
intercourse, the ruled and the rulers become known to each 
other, they help each other, and all live happily as members 
of a commonwealth ought to do. We must try to secure 
this end. How to effect it? We must first secure re- 
ligious brotherhood, then social and then political brother- 
hood. The question for solution is how to effect this. 
Religious intercourse should be cultivated. We should 
be tolerant of each other’s religion, as both teach the 


Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of His creatures. | 
We should love each other as affectionate brethren. | 


Similarly we should encourage political intercourse. A 
clear demarcation of aspirations should then be made, 
acknowledged, and proclaimed as clearly as possible, which 
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should be reverently respected and honestly carried out. 
This will remove a disturbing cause. Then the Hindus 
should join the Europeans in such gatherings as they can 
do with pleasure to themselves and without annoyance to 
the European. While claiming equality, the Hindu should 
be respectful to the European. The European, being the 
stronger, should encourage self-respect and freedom in the 
Hindu. Hindu females should meet European females, 
and vice versdé, and maintain friendship, making full allow- 
ances for the prejudices of each. 

As an instance, I will venture to mention a very 
small thing which is very important in promoting social 
intercourse, To put one’s fingers into one’s mouth and 
then touch any part of the body with those fingers, before 
they are washed with water, is pollution according to the 
idea of the Hindu lady. Many a European lady does not 
know this. If she happens to touch the Hindu lady in 
such a state, she is compelled to bathe after her return 
home. At times it is very injurious to her health to do so. 
What is the consequence? The Hindu lady studiously 
avoids meeting a European lady. Again, the servants 
of the European lady are, as a rule, Pariahs, while the 
Hindu lady does not allow any Pariah to enter her house, 
as their touch is pollution. How are these ladies to meet ? 
The Hindu lady should be satisfied if these servants are 
kept away from the room where she meets the native lady, 
and the European lady should condescend to arrange 
accordingly. It is considered not necessary that a Euro- 
pean should return the visit of a native unless he be a very 
very great man, one ina million. This is not as it ought 
to be. A relaxation on this point is necessary on the side 


of the European. The Hindu should give up the habits 


, |of seeing a European at his house on public business. 
‘When visiting on business, the Hindu should begin his 


work at once and finish it in a business-like manner. This 
pleases a European, The Hindu should give up a little 
of his orientalism and base his requests on justice, fairness, 
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kindness, generosity, or mercy, and should not abjectly 
crave for anything; for the European idea of a man so 
behaving is that he is very low. The native should not 
hide his true feelings with a view to create a false impres- 
sion in the mind of the European, while the European 
should not get annoyed with a Hindu who is not every 
inch a gentleman according to his idea, but pity the man 
if he be ignorant, and advise him, as a friend and not as a 
superior, to conduct himself better. In short, the native 
should behave honestly and bravely to the European, and 
the European should treat him with friendliness and 
sympathy. Then a real friendship will grow up between 
them. 

If a native find that a straightforward conduct does not 
please his immediate superior, he should nevertheless 
practise it. For his real master is not in India but in 
Great Britain. This real master likes everything that is 
straightforward and dislikes anything to the contrary. 
The people of Great Britain are our rulers and friends, 
and will see that no injustice is done to India. Our object 
should be to secure the approval of the people of Great 
Britain. I see what now passes in your mind. Never 
mind what has happened or what may happen. We are 
sure to have justice from the British. 

The native should educate his sisters, treat them more 
liberally ; and this the European will consider as giving 
the Hindu a right to claim better attention from him. Small 
timely rebukes from a Hindu sister will have greater 
effects in securing kindness and even justice than many 
battles that a male Hindu can fight. As it is now, to visit 
a European is not very easy. A second class Deputy 
Collector often meets with difficulty in finding access to a 
Councillor. The tyranny of the uneducated dregs of the 
Hindu society, as Europeans’ servants, is very degene- 








rating. Means must be concerted to remove this evil, a 


portion of the European’s house, of. course, a decent portion, | 


should be hospitably kept open for the reception of native} 
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gentlemen. The latter, on the other hand, should settle 
what shall be the outer signs of a gentleman—I mean his 
dress and his habits. In this matter the Hindu stands 
much in need of improvement. Among the Europeans 
dress and manners generally point one out as a gentleman. 
These have become stereotyped among them. It was so 
among the Hindus in olden times. Now it is very difficult 
for natives themselves to distinguish a native gentleman 
from a native loafer. Our national turbans are gone. 
European caps have supplanted them. To be plain, we 
have been aping the Europeans. We are neither fowl nor 
fish. I think history tells me that no nation has become 
great by aping another nation. I beg that my Hindu 
brethren will take this matter into their consideration. To 
do this they should acknowledge something as authority 
and somebody as its expounder. This necessitates their 
recognizing somebody as their leader. The Hindu ought 
to have and show that special respect which is due to age 
and position. In short, he should behave to the European 
as his forefathers used to do to natives in the position now 
occupied by Europeans. Civility is a mark of civilization. 
It is not servility—one should not be mistaken for the 
other, and it would be wrong to give up civility for fear 
of being guilty of servility, and to adopt impertinence, 
mistaking it for independence. 

When such mistakes are made, the stronger, instead of 
resenting it, should gently correct them. Sympathies 
should be demonstrated by sharing in the griefs and joys 
of each other. Such conduct will surely secure to all the 
fellow-subjects of one Sovereign, and the children of One 
Father, common happiness, without which no country, how- 
ever governed, can be a strength to the governors and to 
the governed. 

R. RacGoonatH Row. 














THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF INDIA. 


THERE is no subject which at the present time attracts more 
attention in India, and which is, in its essence, of greater 
importance to the future of the empire, than the system 
adopted for the recruitment of the Public Service. On its. 
wise decision depends whether that country shall advance: 
by slow, sure, and well-considered steps to ultimate civili- 
zation and prosperity, or whether it shall lose the place 
it has gained in the race, while its rulers drop from their 
feeble hands the reins that they have no longer the strength 
or spirit to hold. 

A Commission has, for some months past, been taking 
evidence on the subject of the recruitment of the Public 
Service. This body was appointed by the Government not 
in consequence of any admitted shortcomings in the exist- 
ing Civil Service, which performs its laborious duties with 
integrity and success, but owing to the outcry of that small 
part of the Indian community which has received an 
English education for a larger share in the Government 
of what they are pleased to call their nation, though an 
Englishman has by birthright, descent, and language 
(putting aside all question of conquest) fully as much right 
to govern North India as a native of Madras or Bengal, 
who would be more alien and far more obnoxious to the 
resident population. The cry raised by the Indian gentle- 
men who are desirous of obtaining a more substantial slice 
of the administrative loaf became at last so loud, that the 
Government of India determined to recognize the agitation, 
and appoint a commission of inquiry which should investi- 
gate, not only the question of the admission of natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service and to offices hitherto reserved 
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exclusively for that service, but their employment in all 
branches of the service connected with the civil administra- 
tion of the country. A resolution was issued, detailing the 
scope and objects of the inquiry, a quotation from which 
will explain the position : 


“The inquiry is to embrace the employment of natives of India not only 
in appointments ordinarily reserved by law for members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, but also in the uncovenanted service generally, including in 
this term the lower administrative appointments, executive and judicial, 
and all special departments connected with the civil administration of the 
country. ‘The inquiry thus contemplated, is not only one of great magni- 
tude and importance, but such as requires a careful preliminary collection 
of facts. Such an investigation has already been made in regard to the 
class of appointments hitherto ordinarily reserved for the Covenanted Civil 
Service and in regard to uncovenanted, executive, and judicial posts ; but 
no such investigation has been prosecuted in the case of other branches 
of the public service. For these reasons, and also because the constitution 
of a commission, settled rather with reference to the considerations likely 
to arise in connection with the posts above referred to, might not be 
altogether suitable for an inquiry into special branches of the public service, 
it seems desirable that the two matters should be separately dealt with. 
For the present, accordingly, the Government of India thinks it well that 
the Commission should direct its attention mainly to the question of the 
conditions under which natives of India should be employed in the posts 
which are ordinarily reserved for the Covenanted Service, and to questions 
relating to the admission of natives of India and Europeans respectively 
to those branches of the Uncovenanted Service which are directly engaged 
in the executive and judicial administration of the country. The inquiry 
in regard to other branches of the public service will thus be postponed 
until the more important question has been dealt with. It may afterwards 
be convenient to reconstitute the Commission with a view to enable it to 
deal with the remaining questions, which are more or less technical in their 
character, and for a proper settlement of which it is essential that recourse 
should be had to the professional opinion of experts.” 


Although the Commission were not precluded from 
pronouncing their opinion upon the subject of the proper 
strength of the Covenanted Service or recommending 
further restriction of the offices reserved by law for them, 
it was pointed out that this was a supplementary point, 
and that “their most important duty was to consider the 
means best adapted to secure the admission of competent 
natives of each province of India to such full proportion 
of the Covenanted Service employed in that province as 
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may not, under the orders of Her Majesty’s Government, 
be reserved for Europeans.” 

Special attention was further directed to the Statute of 
1870, which was one of remarkable breadth and liberality, 
and empowered the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, acting together, to frame rules under which natives 
of India might be admitted to any of the offices hitherto 
reserved to the Covenanted Civil Service. The Com- 
mission was further to consider how far the privileges of 
pay, promotion, and retiring annuity, which Indian public 
servants enjoy through belonging to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and the conditions generally under which they 
hold their offices, are suitable to natives of India obtaining 
office under the Statute of 1870; what were the methods 
of appointment most approved by the various communities ; 
whether competition of some sort is the only mode of selection 
which commends itself to them; whether selection was re- 
garded with more favour or a combination of methods. 
The Commission were further enjoined to examine and 
report on the advantages and disadvantages of competition, 
of selection in India, and on the conditions of such com- 
petition ; on the view which is likely to be taken by the 
native community at large, and on the desirability or other- 
wise of requiring candidates selected in India to proceed to 
England with a view to passing there a period of proba- 
tionary training. If the Commissioners were favourable to 
the maintenance substantially of the present system, which 
permits natives to compete in England, it would be 
necessary to inquire what are the limits of age for native 
candidates, and what the changes (if any) in the character 
of their examination which the Commissioners would re- 
commend, 

Many other points were referred to the consideration of 
the Commission. The field of their inquiry, though nomi- 
nally restricted in some directions, was nearly co-extensive 
with the whole public service of India. Fifteen gentlemen 
were nominated to seats on the Commission; the Local 
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Governments each sending an English and native repre- 
sentative. The non-official European and the Eurasian 
community were admitted by selection of the Governor- 
General in Council, by whom also was appointed a special 
delegate, and a trained English lawyer of judicial experience. 

The Commission, thus formed, has visited in turn, La- 
hore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Jabalpur, 
and has, with infinite patience, recorded such evidence as 
has been offered by all persons who have imagined them- 
selves possessed of original views and valuable suggestions 
with regard to the administration of India by Her Majesty's 
Government. I have followed the progress of the Com- 
mission with as much interest as it was capable of inspiring, 
and have read the evidence which, day by day, was recorded 
in the newspapers ; in many cases briefly, but given verdatine 
in the case of important or distinguished witnesses, who 
have been few and far between. 

The impression which an altogether unprejudiced critic 
would take of the social and intellectual status of the ma- 
jority of the witnesses, and the character of their evidence, 
would probably be highly unfavourable. The persons who 
have pressed forward to give evidence among the native 
community are not those from whom a sensible Governor, 
Commissioner, or Magistrate, takes counsel in times of 
anxiety or trouble. These, unless specially summoned, 
have been conspicuous by their absence. The country 
gentleman of position and distinguished loyalty, the mem- 
bers of ancient, though decayed, families, the older and 
more approved officers of Government, and those shrewd, 
well-informed, and farsighted men, who are well known to 
the authorities in every part of the country, and whose 
advice is always asked, and often taken, on every question 
affecting popular sentiments—all these have avoided the 
vain and empty discussions of the Commission. Those 
who have hastened to offer themselves for examination 
are, for the most part, the men who know least of the 
country and people, and whose opinions no administrator 
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of sense would regard—pleaders, clerks, Babus, and young 
editors, whose newspapers have been conspicuous for 
sedition and malignant abuse of Government officials, and 
whose evidence the Commission might, with perfect pro- 
priety, have declined. 

It may generally be asserted that for an inquiry such 
as the one now under discussion, a Commission is the worst 
form of inquiry that could be suggested. The Civil Service 
of India, a body of English officers, for an estimate of whose 
administrative merits we may fairly appeal to history and 
the verdict of foreign critics, naturally looked askance at a 

‘tribunal which seemed to place them on their defence and 
to question their right to the position they hold under ex- 
press covenant with the Government. On the other hand, 
the mass of the people were not only indifferent to the 
Commission, but had never heard of its existence, and 
knew nothing of the subjects which it discussed. The 
graver and more conservative of the educated classes had 
no sympathy with the inquiry, for they regard with ill- 
concealed suspicion the ambition of the eager reformers of 
Young India, who desire to level all the mountains, and to 
fill up all the valleys to the dead level of democracy. 

The resolution expresses a hope, which does not seem 
to me to be founded in a deep knowledge of the people of 
India, that by collecting evidence from a wide area and 
from numerous classes of people, it would be both varied 
in kind and valuable in quality. But the truth is that the 
questions under discussion are the most intricate that can 
engage the attention of statesmen, and the ordinary public 
have no ideas regarding them worthy of record. These 
are the problems which have been painfully worked out 
by generations of distinguished men who have conducted, 
step by step, the empire to its present greatness. To 
throw these political and economical problems to a crowd 
of schoolboys for academical discussion, in the presence of 
all India, with other nations regarding the process with 

mingled amusement and contempt, is not a dignified spec- 
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tacle. To add to the confusion, previous to the vzvd voce 


examination of witnesses, the Commission addressed to 
associations, editors of native newspapers, and members 
of the general public—those, in short, least competent to 
advise—a series of 184 questions, which, as a masterpiece 


‘of unpractical inquiry, has probably no rival in the public 


records. No person could adequately answer the questions 


‘suggested in this document under a quarto volume. All 


schemes, wise or unwise, practical or impossible, which had 


-ever been devised for the confusion of the govern mentof India 


were here thrown together, mixed up and shaken out and dis- 


‘tributed as bewildering conundrums to those persons whose 
-self-confidence permitted them to compete in these intel- 


lectual gymnastics. The questions were, as may be imagined, 
ignored by the great majority of witnesses, and were chiefly 


‘useful to political societies, rarely friendly to the Govern- 


ment, who drew up on this basis various catechisms 


‘embodying their pet dogmas, which may have been con- 


venient to those witnesses who had submitted themselves 
to examination without any clear idea of the subjects under 


‘discussion. 


When the Commission sift and analyze the evidence 
that has been collected they will, if they survive the 


process, discover very few grains of wheat amidst the 


mountains of chaff which have been supplied with profusion 
by the gentlemen who have appeared before them. More 
valuable evidence, and with much less expenditure of time, 
fiction, and trouble, would have been procured had a com- 
‘mittee of three eminent persons been appointed by the 
Government of India to address written questions to all 
those gentlemen, English and Indian, whose opinions were 
known to be of weight and value, not forgetting the more 
important of the political associations, and on these replies, 
aided by their own knowledge and experience, they might 
have submitted a valuable report on the public service. A 
responsible witness of real authority would prefer to give 
his views in writing, and, indeed, the more valuable of the 
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recorded evidence, chiefly given by English officials, seems 
rather to take the form of carefully prepared essays read 
to the Commission. The members of this body, repre- 
senting different interests, the official, the Eurasian, the 
non-official and the native, must have been anxious to 
obtain from the witnesses evidence in support of their 
peculiar theories, or which might subserve the interests 
of the class they represented. The unfortunate witness 
was cast into the inquisitorial whirlpool like a piece 
of bread among a shoal of minnows, and it may be con- 
cluded that the record of his cross-examination did not 
represent his best-matured opinion. 

The issue of the Commission testified to the possession 
by the Government of much generosity and impartiality, 
and the only criticism which could fairly be directed against 
it was that it was unpractical and useless, and being useless, 
was presumably mischievous. The Government fancied that 
when the honesty of their motives and the generosity of their 
intentions were once demonstrated by the Resolution, and by 
the appointment of a Commission representing all important 
interests, at which the most insignificant witness might 
inflict on highly paid officials his wilderness of unconsidered 
nonsense, silence would fall upon their hostile critics, and 
that the abuse freely showered upon them for tyranny and 
imbecility would at once change into pzans of delight and 
gratitude. This was, however, quickly found to be so 
great a delusion that the Viceroy was compelled, at Poona, 
to rebuke in strong language the suspicious portion of the 
Indian Press, who pretended to believe that the Com- 
mission only concealed a trap for the further curtailment 
of the privileges of the educated classes. The truth is that 
there is a numerically small, but noisy, class in India whom 
it is impossible to conciliate. This is largely represented 
in the native Press of Bengal and the North-West whose 


seditious utterances should long ago have been the subject 
of police supervision. It matters little how honourable the 
intentions or how pure the policy of the Government may 
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be for this infamous portion of the vernacular Press to 
denounce it as brutal, selfish, and wicked. No distinction 
in the public service, no magnanimity of character or 
nobility of life can secure a public servant against the 
scurrilous attacks of these journalists of the gutter. 

Sir Rivers Thompson, the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, will have vacated his post and returned to Eng- 
land before this article appears in India. I may therefore, 
without impropriety, refer to him as one of the most upright, 
equitable, modest, and kindly officials who have ever 
directed the fortunes of Bengal. Yet Sir Rivers chanced 
to take the opposite from the popular view with regard to 
the ill-conceived and misshapen bantling that is passing 
down to posterity under the name of the Ilbert Bill. The 
consequence has been that he has been persistently attacked. 
in the most savage and mendacious manner. Not only his 
policy, but his character and private life have been the sub- 
ject of the most envenomed abuse. This is the fate of every 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. I have seen a long series. 
extending from Sir John Peter Grant, and I do not know 
one who has not been the subject of the most persistent. 
and libellous attack. Any attempt to curb the license of 
these newspapers would be resented by the Babu commu- 
nity as a gross interference with the liberty of the Press. 


| The liberty of the Press is not, however, in question. I 
_ am one of those who think that it should not have been 


unconditionally given to a country autocratically and despo- 
tically governed as India is and must remain: but it is too 
late to withdraw a favour because it was too rashly granted. 
I would, therefore, not interfere with any criticism of the 
Government or its policy, which could with any reasonable 
presumption be held to be honest, and I would freely permit 
comment which would subject the editor, in Germany or 


| Russia, to instant imprisonment, or banishment for life to 


the quicksilver mines of Siberia. What the Government 

should do, and what, being a strong Government, it is its 

duty to do, is to protect its officers against false and libel- 
18 
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lous attack, and to prosecute and punish with the utmost 
severity the editors who, for personal or venal motives, 
insert malicious libels on officials in their columns. This is 
the more necessary in the case of native officials; and no 
reform of the rules for the recruitment of the public service 
will be sufficient to secure an honest and independent body 
of men unless the Government protects them from the con- 
tinual oppression and extortion which they suffer at the 
hands of the disreputable portion of the native Press, 
English or vernacular, of which they live in perpetual fear. 
These views are fully shared by the respectable portion 
of the native Press, and as an example I insert a paragraph 
from a recent issue of the /zdzan Spectator, one of the most 
enlightened exponents of native opinion in Bombay. 
“The Dnyan Suadu is an interesting new weekly, started at Ahmedabad. 
It is written in English and Gujarati, and confines itself to non-political 
questions. We are very glad of this, for the plague of vernacular prints, 
poisoning the atmosphere of public affairs in the mofussil, is becoming 
intolerable. ‘They say all such mushroom growths will die a natural death. 
There is something in that, but how about the mischief done before the 
epidemic is over? Public opinion ought to set its face against such intru- 
ders, feeding upon the garbage of indecent advertisements, and reeking 
with the blood of personal rancour. It is a relief to turn from these de- 
basing examples of self-advancement to an honest effort at self-improve- 
ment like Duyan Suadu.” 
A certain proportion of the Indian Press is conducted 
with decency and propriety, and its criticisms are justly 


regarded by the Government with respect. The great | 


majority, however, are as bad as the ,worst specimens of 
Irish and American journalism ; and their unchecked growth 
is a reproach to the Government which, in India, is never 
strong enough to allow the open preaching of sedition, while 
the self-respect of its officials is lowered, and their position 


in the eyes of the people is degraded by their being made | 
the constant objects of libels which the Government itself 


should punish. 


I have no intention of discussing in any detail the sub- 
jects which have come before the Commission. For this 
there is no space in the pages of a review, nor would it be 
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acceptable to the English public, which is not sufficiently 
informed on Indian affairs to find such detail other than 
fatiguing. I would merely attempt to clear away some of 
the many cobwebs which have been industriously spun over 
the intricate question of the Administration of India, and 
explain to English, rather than to Indian readers, what are 
the necessary conditions of the public service in this 
country ; how far we can meet the wishes of the educated 
classes, and where we must peremptorily say that the door 
is closed, at any rate, for the present. And on the thres- 
hold of the inquiry I would join issue with Mr. Behramji M. 
Malabari, a Parsee reformer, for whom I have the strongest 
sentiments of respect and esteem, who, in a letter that he 
has contributed on the subject to the Bombay Press, ex- 
presses a hope “that the labours of the Public Service 
Commission will lead to reasonable finality in the settlement 
of the question, and that it will not do to merely scratch the 
surface of the question and put off the evil day.” 

Now this scratching of the surface of the question is 
all that it is possible to do at any time in India, with 
reference to arrangements for the public service. We find 
a sufficiently close analogy in the land revenue settlement. 
If a district be so completely and scientifically cultivated 
as to render it improbable that there can be any future 
appreciable increase in its returns, the Government is not 
only justified, but is acting with discretion in granting it a 
permanent settlement. If, on the other_hand, half its lands 
are still jungle, and the remainder unscientifically and un- 
economically cultivated, then the Government which should 
grant to such a tract a permanent settlement, would be 
acting with criminal extravagance. In the’ same way with 
the public service of India, education, civilization, and 
culture, in the best and highest sense of the word, have so 
far affected an infinitesimal proportion of the general popu- 
lation. The educated classes, however creditable their 


acquirements may be, do not reach a very high standard of 
learning from a critical view-point. The Government of 
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India is certainly not prepared to grant at the present time 
to Indians that large share in the administration which I 
believe, and hope they may, at some future time, be com- 
petent to receive. Those who urge and incite half-educated 
men and ambitious schoolboys to clutch at everything, do 
infinite injury to the social and political progress of the 
country, and they render it difficult for the Government to 
make any concessions, where so much is demanded. The 
rule should not be finality, as Mr. Malabari suggests, but 
reconstruction and change, after reasonable intervals of 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years, as the progress of the educated 
classes in culture, and what is now more required in India 
than culture, moderation and self-restraint (what the Greeks 
termed eyxpdreva), shall be swift or slow. 

In determining any change in the public service and 
its recruitment, the Government of India and the people 
of England (for any radical change must receive the 
sanction “of Parliament) must clearly realize what they 
require, and must then determine the best means of ob- 
taining it. India is not a country which can be regarded 
as a microcosm, unaffected by the world lying beyond its 
borders. It is the object of the envy and cupidity of at 
least one European Power, and any false step of the British 
Government in the weakening of its authority there would 
lead to an immediate struggle for the valuable prize. Brute 
force is more than ever the dominating factor in European 
politics, and we may at any moment have to defend our 
scattered empire against formidable rivals and enemies. 
If we are to hold India securely against assault from with- 
out, the qualities of its administrators cannot be determined 
by exclusively regarding those respectable qualifications 
and aptitudes which allow a man to become a good muni- 
cipal commissioner or an estimable judge. “It is not by 
speechifying or the votes of majorities,’ said Prince Bis- 
marck, ‘‘that the great questions of the day are to be settled, 
but by blood and iron.” For this reason England should 
insist that the direct administration of affairs shall remain 
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in the hands of Englishmen, who still know how to hold 
the empire that they have won. Putting aside the educated 
classes who are now clamouring for place, I affirm that, of 
the population of India, ninety-nine in one hundred, princes 
and people, would approve of this determination on the 
part of England, and would view with sorrow and disgust 
the surrender of her authority into the hands of any of 
their fellow-countrymen, however well instructed. On the 
other hand, it is not only just but politic to consider with 
the utmost liberality the demands of the educated classes 
of India, and to admit them freely and without any foolish 
prejudice of race, to such offices as they can adequately 
fill—on the express condition that the public service be 
benefited thereby. The fallacy that England is bound to 
provide administrative employment for educated natives 
should be ruthlessly swept away. The Government is not 
bound to do anything of the sort, nor is there any country 
in the world in which such a claim would be for a moment 
admitted. The duty of the Government is to find the best 
instruments for its special work, and where the conditions 
are equal and the appointment can as well be filled by a 
native as by a European, I would, for political reasons, give 
the appointment to the native of the country. 

It may be hoped that the Commission will demolish 
another fallacy which has been continually brandished before 
it as an axiomatic truth, that the same work should carry the 
same pay, and that the native civilian should consequently 
receive a salary equal to that of his English associate. No 
more grotesque pretension could be conceived. The one 
vital plea on which the re-organization of the higher Public 
Service of India can be justified is that of economy. The 
country is poor, and although it is daily increasing in wealth 
and prosperity, yet it will always remain comparatively 
poor from the operation of well-known causes, which it is 
not necessary here to enumerate. The demands of the 
administration for public servants advance more rapidly 


than the growth of India’s wealth, and in order to prevent 
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the Civil Government of the country becoming too heavy 
a burden on the Treasury, it has become necessary to look 
around and inquire whether, instead of increasing the 
number of highly paid English Civil Servants, native officials 
may not be preferentially supplied, who may perform the 
same work, more or less efficiently, for a much smaller 
remuneration. This is the real essence and soul of the 
problem, and it must consequently be examined in a little 
more detail. 

The rate of pay which should be given to English and 
Native Civil Servants is a mere question of the market 
price of labour. The modern competitive system, which is 
foolishly supposed to produce an aristocratic bureaucracy, 
is a purely democratic institution. It is open to all the 
Queen’s subjects, without distinction of birth, creed, or 
colour; and the high pay of Indian appointments is the 
declared attraction to draw competent men to its exami- 
nations. If the pay be extravagantly high for this object, 
it should be reduced. My own opinion, obviously un- 
biassed by personal considerations, is that the pay of the 
rank and file of the Civil Service is much too low, and 
that owing to various reasons, such as retarded promotion and 
the depreciation of silver, the salary of a civilian of ten 
years’ standing is probably from 30 to 4o per cent. lower 
than when the Service was thrown open to competition in 


1856. The effect of this lowering of the standard of | 


attraction is visible in the labour market of England, and 
will injuriously affect the future supply. At no time was 
the remuneration extravagant. A man who can pass the 
_ competitive examination for the Civil Service is presumably 
of such temper, ability, and education, as to have a reason- 
able assurance of success in any of the learned professions 
in England; and he can gain little and may lose much by 
coming to India. If he be successful in the Service, he 
would probably be receiving a considerably higher income 
than he would have done had he remained in England : 
but the drawbacks of perpetual exile and a compulsory 
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withdrawal from the Service at an age when he would be 
only coming into notice at the Bar or in Parliament, are 
objections so grave as to necessitate a special compensating 
scale of salary. The expense of Indian life to an English- 
man is very great. The climate and caste customs render 
a large number of servants necessary ; the personal habits 
of himself and his family compel the importation from 
Europe of almost all articles of domestic consumption and 
adornment ; while there is aconstant obligation to maintain 
the dignity of an official position. These are all causes of 
great compulsory expenditure, and, under existing circum- 
stances, it has become impossible for the father of a large 
family to save money at all. It is well if he can maintain 
his position worthily, and educate his children without 
falling into debt. Instead of any reduction in pay, it will 
be necessary for the Government either to raise the salary 
of English civilians in India, or to allow them to remit 
a certain proportion of their salaries to England at par, 
saving them from the crushing loss by exchange. Unless 
this be done, the Government must not expect to find the 
élite of English youth pressing to its examinations. 

If the finances of India will not bear a large increase 
in the number of the highly paid English civilians, it is 
obvious that we must look around for a cheaper substitute. 
We have him available by the thousand in India, and the 
supply is increasing much more quickly than the demand, 
and the Government will commit a grave financial error 
and burthen Indian taxpayers most unjustly if they 
engage him at any other than the market rate of labour. 
It is difficult to pronounce what this rate may precisely be, 
but the question has been solved with sufficient practical 
accuracy by the experience of many years. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Punjab Commission, by which name is known 
the body of English and native officials who form its 
higher executive and judicial service. The English mem- 
bers known as Assistant-Commissioners, Deputy-Commis- 
sioners, and Commissioners, draw rates of pay rising, in 
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regular gradation, from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,500 per mensem. 
The native members of the same Commission, known as 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioners, receive from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 800 per mensem. On a rough average, the native 
officer receives one-third of the pay of the English official. 
I do not suppose that any well-informed person would 
doubt that, at these rates of pay, we obtain the best of the 
intellect of the province. A few years ago, I was in- 
timately acquainted with almost every native officer in the 
Punjab, and they were, with some exceptions, highly in- 
telligent, honourable, and capable public servants. A pro- 
portion of them were distinctly superior, as judicial officers, 
to the average of English judges. I have no reason to 
believe that these gentlemen were dissatisfied with their 
salaries. They were sensible enough to recognize the 
immense difference between their position and that of 
English officers, and realized that their service under the 
British Government with assured pensions and unimpaired 
dignity was infinitely preferable to holding office in a native 
State. None of them would leave a British province for 
service in such a State without a very large increase of 
emoluments. 

If we examine the rate of salary in the more important 
native States, we can easily ascertain the market rate of 
administrative labour, both there and in the British Pro- 
vinces. I have lately been engaged in the re-organization 


id 


f 


of the two important States of Gwalior and Bhopal, one | 


Mahratta and the other Mahomedan, and have had care- 
fully to examine the rates of pay of every important 
native official in them, in order to determine whether 
enhancement was necessary or advisable. In Gwalior, the 
Prime Minister drew Rs. 2,000 per mensem, though for 
many years his salary had only been half that sum. No 
one else in the State drew more than Rs. 1,000, and only 
three or four received this amount. The Governor of 


Malwa, who has many districts under him, received 
Rs. 1,000 a month, with allowances. The Subahs, who fill 
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the equivalent office to Deputy-Commissioners or Magis- 
trates of the district in British territory, received from 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. The Subah’s Assistants, who rank as 
Assistant-Commissioners or Assistant-Magistrates in British 
territory, drew only Rs. 100 a month. 

In the Bhopal State there was no official whose pay 
was, previous to my re-organization, above Rs. 500, while 
the Magistrate of the district only received Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300 a month. In the great Mahratta State of Indore, 
the pay of similar grades and duties was lower than Gwalior. 
There are in Indore fourteen men holding appointments 
which would be held by Englishmen in British India. 
Two Judges of the Saddar or High Court, one on 933 and 
the second on 7or rupees per mensem. Three Civil and 
Sessions Judges on Rs. 265, 225, and 125 respectively. 
Two Subordinate and Decree Judges on 190 and 125 
rupees per mensem. One Sir Subah, or Commissioner, on 
Rs. 275. Three Subahs or District Magistrates, one on 
500, and two on 250 rupees per mensem. Besides these 
there are over a hundred subordinate officials, all exercising 


judicial powers, whose monthly pay varies from 150 to 15 


rupees. 
It must be remembered that in native States no pension 
is granted to officials, so their emoluments compare most 
unfavourably with the salaries and pensions given to its 
servants by the British Government. To sum up, experi- 
ence in British provinces proves that the best class of 
native official can be obtained at one-third the rate of salary 
given to English officers. That in native States the rate 
of remuneration is far lower, and the best men can be 
obtained for one-fifth to one-tenth the rates given to Eng- 
lish Civil Servants. There are many reasons for thinking 
that the generosity of the British Government in somewhat 
extravagantly remunerating its native ewfp/oycs is not un- 
profitable, and that it is justified by increased efficiency and 
honesty. The higher native officials in British territory 
have, as a rule, clean hands, and their integrity adds 
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largely to the strength of the Government. In native 
States the officials are too often corrupt, though I know 
many honourable exceptions, and their dishonesty is, as 
often as not, approved by the chief, who finds it cheaper 
to employ birds of prey who can forage for themselves. 
The suggestion has been made that the native civilian 
should be paid half the salary given to his English brother ; 
but this, I think, a fair examination of the question and the 
market rates of labour will show to be extravagant. The 
Indian civilian has few of the expenses that fall upon the 
Englishman. He is serving in his own country, among 
his relations and friends. The climate and mode of life 
are congenial to him, and he has no occasion to live in a 
style beyond that which is usual among his simple and 
frugal fellow-countrymen. He has no children to educate 
in England ona depreciated rupee, nor journeys to make 
there for business, pleasure, or health. Social custom, it is 
true, requires him to spend largely on occasions of mar- 
riages and deaths, and, under certain circumstances, to 
maintain a number of distant relatives and connections ; 
but comparing the salaries of native States with those 
given by the British Government, it would seem that suffi- 
cient provision has been already made by the latter for 
these extraordinary causes of expenditure. At any rate, no 
complaint has been heard. The English civilian’s educa- 
tion has probably cost him at the lowest estimate from 
41,000 to £1,500. The Indian’s education has been 
mostly at the expense of Government, and, at the outside, 
has cost him Rs. 15 a month for college fees. If the native 
student were to be paid at the same rate as the English 
civilian, or at any sum approximating thereto, it would be 
far better and cheaper to increase the English staff; for, 
putting aside certain branches of the service such as the 
judicial, there can be no doubt that the Englishman is 
infinitely more efficient than the Indian. In the first place, 
there is no comparison in the quality of their education and 
the solidity of their training. Noschool or college in India 
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to-day is competent to impart a first-class education, in the 
European sense of the word. They have not the profes- 
sorial staff nor the material. The highest education that 
Indian colleges can give is probably not superior to that of 
a first-class Board School in England. The profound and 
extensive learning of the men who take first rank in the 
scientific and literary world of England, is as far as the 
star Sirius above the culture of the University student of 
India. His training is superficial to an extraordinary 
degree, and although many naturally clever men have 
passed through the Indian educational mill, I do not re- 
member, in the last quarter of a century, a single original 
work written by a native of India on any subject of general, 
literary, political, or scientific interest, which could fairly 
take rank with productions of the second or even the third 
class in England. In poetry, natural science, political 
economy, logic, philosophy, history, fiction, medicine, the 
intellectual field is barren. Potential depths of originality 
may be concealed in the Indian people, but so far they have 
had no external expression. Under the existing system of 
education in India, which is most jejune, lifeless, and in- 
efficient, there is little hope that the Indian intellect will 
produce a rich harvest. We are, it is true, applying to the 
exhausted soil European manures, and blades of wheat are 
beginning to appear above the ground. But these must 
not boast themselves as though they were already the ripe 
corn in the ear. The future, which hides so much, leaves 
in doubt the capacity of the modern Indian for original 
intellectual work, though he is an apt and facile imitator. 
Those who point to past splendours of Hindu literature 
and art, and from them argue present original capacity, are 
forgetful of the lessons of history which teach us that 
nations grow old and decay, and lose their creative power. 
It is hard to find any trace of the genius of ancient Greece 
and Rome in the modern representatives of Pericles and 
Augustus whom we meet in Athens and the cafés of the 
Corso. 
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The educated classes are naturally indisposed to allow 
that they are inferior in education or capacity to any other 
class whatever, and they gallantly declare that they neither 
ask nor wish for favourable or exceptional treatment. All 
that they demand is justice, and that their practical exclusion 
from the Covenanted Civil Service of the Crown may cease. 
With this object, they request, with almost unanimity, that 
the maximum age for candidates at the competitive examina- 
tion in London may be raised to twenty-three. The argu- 
ment, from their point of view, is not without weight. It 
is that the Act of Parliament of 1833 and Her Majesty's 


proclamation of 1858 granted to all natives of India equality | 


with Englishmen, and that when the age for competition is 
fixed, as at present, at nineteen, the Indian youth proceeding 
to England is so seriously handicapped as to be unable to 
compete with any reasonable chance of success. That 
English being the framework of the examination, and this 
language being acquired by the Indian youth far later than 
by his English rival, while his opportunities of becoming 
familiar with it are limited, he is unable to compete at 
eighteen on equal terms, and that he is thus practically 
debarred from entering the Covenanted Civil Service at all, 
and is obliged to fall back on the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, or to enter through the back door of favouritism, 
ordinarily known as the Statutory Civil Service, which is 
held open, more or less grudgingly, by Local Governments, 
and admits youths, presumably of good family and political 
interest, to higher places and larger pay than they are by 
any means entitled by their value in the market. 

With this increase in the age of competitors, simul- 
taneous examination is demanded in England and in India, 
and that the successful candidates in both shall take equal 
rank. Let us now briefly examine these proposals. To 
the demand for equitable and equal treatment, with strict 
regard to personal merit, no exception is likely to be taken 
by liberal and public-spirited Englishmen. It was not to be 
expected that the Indian Civil Service as at present consti- 
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tuted could escape all those defects which are inherent in a 
bureaucracy, however formed; yet it is probable, from the 
conditions of its existence, that there is no other bureau- 
cracy so liberal in sentiment and practice. Absolutely 
democratic in its origin, without any hereditary taint of 
exclusiveness or prejudice, and ever reabsorbed in the ranks 
of the people, the sympathies of the Civil Service are 


generally in favour of popular rights as opposed to pre- 


scription. There is no desire, on the part of the Govern- 


/ ment of India or the officers who serve under it, to withdraw 


in any degree from the gracious terms of Her Majesty's 
_ proclamation, or to deny to any of her subjects reasonable 
| facilities for entering her service. It is freely admitted that 


the time has passed when we can hold India most securely 


“by keeping her in darkness and subjection. We have 


voluntarily opened the doors of the prison house, and the 
captive, who has long been pining in the darkness of ignor- 
ance, has come into the free air and light, and is possessed 
of an eager desire to make use of his newly acquired free- 


'dom. However extravagant the pretensions which are now 


| urged upon the Government, and however unwise would 


be their unrestricted concession, yet the principle has been 
accepted since India was taken over by the Queen-Empress 
that we must invite the natives of India to share with us 
the responsibilities of administration, and, by admitting them 


to high office and emolument, unite their interests with our 


own for the security of the empire. 

Those who desire to read the most conclusive argument 
in favour of the liberal treatment of the natives of India, 
couched in language the most noble and eloquent, will find 
it in the concluding pages of Lord Macaulay’s admirable 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on the roth of 


July, 1833, on the occasion of the introduction of the Bill 


for the better government of India, re-published in Lady 
Trevelyan’s edition of her brother’s works. With every 
word of that impassioned defence of the inherent rights of 
the natives of India, I cordially agree; as, I doubt not, 
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would every English official of standing in India. But the 
rights which have been conceded to the people of India with 
that generosity and eager hatred of injustice which is the 
best characteristic of Englishmen, must be interpreted with 
reasonableness and moderation, and the Government must 
determine, by considerations of its own interest and safety, 
those conditions under which it will admit the claims of the 
candidates to high office. The conditions of success are, 
in every country, strictly limited, even though no political 
disabilities are in question. Nor can any man complain if 
those limitations which specially affect him, are such as to 
prevent him obtaining the object of his ambition. Moz 
cuivis homint contingit adire Corinthum. A or B, though 
not prevented by any political disabilities from attaining 
Cabinet rank, cannot reasonably consider it a grievance that 
they are not made Secretaries of State. Till the other day, 
in England, a country which had long boasted its political 
freedom, the Ministry was exclusively composed of members 
of a few great families, Whig or Tory, and notwithstanding 
the common acceptance of platitudes regarding liberty and 
equal rights, no member of even the higher middle classes 
could obtain an entry within the sacred circle. 

In the same way the Bengali Babu, who has lately, in 
Calcutta, in a so-called “National Congress,” been pouring, 
with fatal fluency, torrents of bad sense and worse logic on 
every contemporary topic of foreign or domestic adminis- 
tration, must not consider that he is placed under a political 
disability if the Government declines to give him and his 
confréres a majority of seats in the Legislative Councils of 
India, from which he calmly proposes to exclude the Viceroy 
and Governors of provinces, leaving the administration 
entirely in native hands, the hard work of executive 
drudgery being alone assigned to the English interloper. 
The Government of India is, presumably, not prepared to 
make over to natives offices for which they are manifestly 
unfit. On the other hand, there are many offices which 
may be filled with advantage by natives, if the financial 
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condition be strictly respected of paying them at the 
market rate of intellectual labour. To do this will of 


course require some courage on the part of the Govern- 


ment, as an amusing incident which occurred a few days 
ago at Calcutta will illustrate. A Bengali gentleman, 
named Dinendro Nath Pal, who described himself as neither 
a graduate nor an undergraduate, volunteered to give 
evidence before the Public Service Commission at Cal- 
cutta, and expounded doctrines much at variance with 
Babu pretensions. Among other things he declared that 
Rs. 200 a month was a very respectable salary for a native 
civilian to commence upon, and that he knew graduates of 
the Calcutta University who would be glad to serve for 
Rs. 50. He added that natives, as a rule, took undue 
advantage of their position whenever they got the chance, 
and that, in case of riot, he would prefer to be tried by an 
Englishman, because a native magistrate was not unusually 
influenced by caste prejudices. The publication of these 
heterodox sentiments was visited with immediate punish- 
ment by the outraged Babu community—as appears from 
an announcement in a native paper to the effect that “ Mr. 
Dinendro Nath Pal was yesterday burnt at;Bhowanipur in 
effigy.” 

To discuss what share of public appointments, in what 
departments, should be made over to native claimants, 
would take up too much space and trench on ground which 
will doubtless be fully occupied by the report of the Com- 
mission. I would only say that, in my opinion, almost the 
entire judicial service might be made over to native 
judges, reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of 
the district, and a certain proportion of English judges 
being retained on the benches of the High Courts to pre- 
serve continuity in the treatment of cases and a high 
standard of judicial work. The higher branches of the 
Executive Service must, to-day and for all time, be re- 
tained in English hands. The supreme authority in a 
district and in a division must be an Englishman, and I 
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trust that the sentiment of England will never permit this: 


visible and essential sign of English supremacy to be 
effaced or obscured by any agitation, however persistent 
or violent. Unless the administration be conducted 


on English principles, by English officials, we have no. 


vaison @étre in the country. There are a vast number 
of appointments in what are called the Uncovenanted 
branches of the Public Service, Public Works, the Post 
Office, Telegraphs, Railways, Gaols, Forests, Irrigation, 
Police, now filled by Europeans, which may, with ad- 
vantage to the public treasury, be made over to natives— 
subject again to the financial condition before laid down ; 
otherwise it will be economical to continue to employ 
European agency, seeing that, in offices requiring origin- 
ality or mental and bodily energy, the European can 
perform three times the amount of work of a native. 
This is certainly my experience of the Department of 
Public Works, and I doubt if there is a superintending 
engineer in India who does not share my opinion. The 
administration of India has, in the hands of Englishmen, 
grown into a very complex machine requiring skill, 
courage, and long experience to work it with safety or 
to develop its full powers. This is the reason that it is 
not expedient to entrust high executive functions to native 
hands; while they may with advantage be trusted with 
the greater portion of the judicial work of the country, in 
which England must be said to have conspicuously failed, 
both in judicial legislation and in the work of the Courts. 
The truth is, that neither English judges nor jurists so 
closely and clearly understand the inner life of the people 
of India, their sentiments, or their customs, as to enable 
them to draft a thoroughly practical and welcome Act or to 
deliver a satisfactory decision on numerous points of Indian 
law and custom. Now and then a lawyer of sympathetic 
genius, like Sir Henry Maine or Sir James Stephen, is 
vouchsafed to India, but the legal member of Council 
cannot be always expected to possess genius ; and he often 
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leaves India absolutely ignorant of the working of its secret 
life, and knowing no more of the general aspect of the 
country or the people than can be seen from the windows 
of a railway carriage between Simla and Calcutta. In this 
ignorance is found sufficient justification for Provincial 
Legislative Councils, for which the time has come in the 
Punjab as in the North-Western Provinces. 

Unnecessary and therefore mischievous legislation has 
been the curse of India; while no less harmful has 
been the action of the law Courts, which have corrupted 
native India more than anything else since the British 
advent to power. The gross and universal perjury of the 
Courts, the like of which is not to be found in native 
States, where Arzmd facie the oppression of the ruler should 
have encouraged falsehood as the natural defence against 
tyranny, directly springs from the ignorance of British 
judges, who do not know whether a native witness is telling 
the truth or a lie. The subtle and, to a native judge, the 
unmistakable signs of truth or untruth in the demeanour 
and voice of the witness and in the manner and matter of 
his evidence are unnoticed by the European, whose mastery 
of the vernacular is incomplete, and who, in many cases, 
knows little or nothing of the social life and customs of the 
several Indian castes and tribes. This knowledge, which 
is worth far more than many of the subjects in the com- 
petitive examination, is becoming more rare every day. 
The further the suit is removed from the native magistrate, 
the more complete is the fiasco ; till, on the bench of the 
High Court, are found English barristers knowing as little 
of India as of the moon, and absolutely incompetent to 
say whether a native witness is speaking the truth or not. 
It is consequently in the High Courts, the very most sacred 
shrine of the temple of justice, that perjury flourishes most 
rankly. I believe it will be for the advantage of the 
country if the whole judicial system be transferred, with 
exceptions before noticed, to native hands, and we may 
reasonably hope that the odium which the Courts now 
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excite may be transferred with the judicial emoluments to 
the native judiciary. 
With the executive administration of the country the 


case is different. We have set up a high standard of | 


efficiency which must be maintained, and it is obvious that, 
in the hands of native officials, it would at once be lowered. 
Their training is not such, nor is their culture so high that 
they sympathize with the progress by which they benefit, 
and they regard our eager love of reform with dislike and 
suspicion. They care little for the very rudiments and 
elements of civilization. Roads, bridges, education, sani- 
tation they regard with lack-lustre and uninterested eyes. 
Before attempting wild and rash experiments in British 
India, it might be wise for us to await the result of the 


great Mysore experiment, which, in common with many | 


others, I am watching with the greatest interest. Here 
is a State which had fallen by circumstances into British 
hands and was consequently administered on English 
principles for nearly two generations. An unprecedented, 
and I believe righteous, though somewhat quixotic, gene- 
rosity, has restored this State to a descendant of its ancient 
rulers, and the Government, anxious for the future, and 
the fate of its numberless reforms, has required that the 
administration shall be continued on the lines by them laid 
down, with the English system of laws and courts and all 
the complicated paraphernalia of English civilization. The 
young chief is an amiable youth, highly trained according 
to the approved modern method. The State is adminis- 
tered by a Dewan, who, at each Dasehra festival, delivers 
himself to a crowd of peasants, called a representative 
assembly, of a speech which is afterwards printed and does 
duty as an administration report. I do not believe in the 
genuineness of the display, nor that the complicated 
system involved in the wholesale extension, in 1881, of 
our acts to Mysore, can work, as it is supposed to work, 
without European supervision. The consequence will be, 


either a general slackening all round, or a wholesale impos- 
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ture and make believe. Let the Government await the result 
of this experiment before trying it in British provinces. 

Let us now examine the demand for changes in the 
competitive system of examination. I would first observe 
that for India, as for every Oriental country, competition 
for the public service is an anomaly and a mistake. There 
is nO more certain method of obtaining the wrong men, 
and of excluding those most desirable. The whole tradition 
and sentiment of India is outraged by compelling its 
candidates for Government employ to masquerade in a 
strange competitive garb. China has hitherto been the 
only Oriental country in which competition has been the 
rule; and it might have been hoped that it would have 
continued to be singular in the possession of this most 
pernicious institution. But it has taken root, like a bad 
weed, in India, and the only thing to be now done is to 
minimize its evil effects. In England, the evils of com- 
petition are not so evident. The character of the people, 
the wide area of education, the high standard of learning, 
the impossibility of fraud, give a general assurance to the 
world of good results from the competitive system, which, 
though not fulfilling the fair promise of its origin, is still 
in accordance with modern democratic sentiment, and is 
too fast established in popular estimation to be shaken. 

As to the demand for increasing the age of candidates 
from nineteen to twenty-three, I consider that it should be 
strenuously resisted. When the question was under dis- 
cussion some years ago I wrote an article in Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review on the Civil Service examination in which 
[ strongly urged the reduction of the age of candidates to 
its present limit, chiefly on the ground that it was advisable 
to secure them as young as possible. That service in 
India was eminently distasteful to young men of university 
education and culture, and especially the earlier and solitary 
years of Indian life, and that to insure efficiency, energy, 
and content, it was well to take the candidate before his 
tastes and habits were irrevocably formed. To this opinion 
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I still adhere, and nothing in the arguments that have been 
lately advanced in favour of the increase of age have altered 
it. They, indeed, raise an altogether different issue. The 
real point is that the competition rules in England were 
exclusively framed with reference to the supply of English- 
men to the Covenanted Civil Service of India, and had no 
thought of native candidates at all. They were not 
excluded from the competition, and it would have been 
most unjust, then or now, to exclude them ; but what 
England required was to obtain the best of her own youth 
for the government of her most important dependency. 
The competition of native candidates in no way affected 
this object, or the paramount necessity of obtaining the 
best Englishmen possible for Indian service. The necessity 
is more pressing than ever, and if the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India and Parliament are satisfied that 
the reduction of age was advantageous with reference to the 
English supply, they will be very ill-advised if they modify 
the rule in compliance with a demand of the natives of India. 

I doubt much whether it is advisable to encourage 
natives to enter for the English examination. In the first 
place, the subjects are such, in ancient and modern 
languages, as to be worse thau useless to the native 
civilian in his future life; and if Arabic and Sanscrit are 
to be substituted for Latin and Greek, and the vernacular 
languages of India for the modern languages of Europe, 
there is no comparative method by which the respective 
value of candidates’ marks under the two systems can be 
determined. Nor do | think that residence in England 
and education there are any advantage to the great 
majority of Indian students. I have seen much of them 
in London, as have my friends, Dr. G. W. Leitner and 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald of the India Office, who take special 
interest in the conduct and guardianship of Indian youths 
in the metropolis, and I believe that their opinion will 
coincide with mine, that the temptations of London, 


especially those which take a feminine garb, are a great 
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deal too strong for the majority of these young men to 
resist. .Freed from all the restraints of family, caste, and 
association, their lives are, in many cases, a scandal; and 
what they acquire intellectually does not compensate for 
the deterioration in their morals and manners. There are 
doubtless exceptions, who live honourable, decent lives 
amidst the temptations of London; but such are rare, and 
it is well that Indian fathers should know it. Nor do I 
think that the English training, as typified by the successful 
passing of the London competitive examination, is neces- 
sary for the discharge of high, or even the highest, judicial 
functions. Experience, integrity, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the people and their customs are worth far more 
than German, chemistry, and geology ; and these special 
aptitudes for judicial work are more likely to be blunted 
than polished bya prolonged residence in a foreign country. 
I may incidentally observe that, even were the age of com- 
petition raised to twenty-three, it would not affect Indian 
students so much as they seem to imagine. I well 
remember visiting the Mission College in Calcutta on my 
first arrival in India with the justly celebrated Dr. Duff, 
and, new to the country, I was astonished beyond measure 
at the almost incredible mental activity and intelligence 
of his young pupils. Their progress in English, mathe- 
matics, and general knowledge seemed to me far in advance 
of that of English students of the same age. Dr. Duff 
observed to me: “ This intelligence, however precocious, 
is genuine ; but alas, it is very short-lived. These boys 
at fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen will all marry, and in a few 
years they will have lost all their intellectual brightness 
and a great portion of their mental power.” 

I have found the truth of Dr. Duff's remark everywhere 
in India, and, paradoxical as it may seem, Indian students 
would, if the age of competition were lowered to seventeen, 


have a far better chance of success than at present. Early 
marriage, which is the shame and infamy of India, so far 
as females are concerned, inflicts a terrible revenge on 
_ the opposite sex of their oppressors. 
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Lastly, on this point of the reduction of age it is well to 
dispose of the complaint raised by Indian critics, that the 
maximum age of candidates was lowered in order to exclude 
native candidates, and that it has had this effect. The 
charge cannot stand a moment's examination. The change 
was made from consideration of English candidates alone, 
for under the old regulations there was no inconvenient rush 
of native candidates. Under that system the rate of ad- 
mission was the same as under the new, namely, one 
successful candidate in two years; nor is there any reason 
to believe that if the standard were again raised, more 
native candidates would be successful in London. Neither 
under the old rules nor the new could a native candidate 
succeed unless possessed of the highest ability and energy, 
and I would by no means close the entry to these excep- 
tional men who would be a valuable acquisition to any 
administration, and in their case alone I would allow the 
same rates of pay as is given to English civilians. They 
would have proved their right to equal treatment by their 
courage and talents, and by the expenditure of a consider- 
able sum of money on a foreign and expensive education. 
We will now consider the demand for simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India. This is understood 
to apply to examinations identical in subjects, for if the 
subjects differ there is no standard of comparison, and 
simultaneity becomes a matter of no concern. But the 
contention assumes that the same papers will be set in 
England and India. In my opinion there are insuperable 
objections to this concession. The first is one which goes 
to the root of the matter. The quality of an examination 
depends, not upon the papers set, but upon the candidates 
who offer themselves. To pretend that the competition would 
be equal between English University and Public School 
candidates, examined in London by the most highly trained 
experts of the day, and Bengali candidates in Calcutta, 
examined by the Staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction, is hardly worthy of serious discussion. No 
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comparison between the results achieved would be possible, 
nor would the Government and public be able to have any 
confidence in the honesty of the returns. Frauds of a most 
scandalous description are so conspicuous a feature of Indian 
examinations, and the reputation of great institutions like 
the Bombay and Punjab Universities has been so grievously 
impaired by the repeated theft and divulgence of examination 
papers, that it will be long before public confidence in 
the honesty of even University students is restored. It 
should further be borne in mind that v7v@ voce examination 
forms a very important part of the English competitive 
system, and, in some subjects, is the only protection against 
mechanical cramming. Even if the written portion of the 
examination could be made of equal difficulty (which it can- 
not), the objection with regard to the oral test would remain 
as strong as ever, seeing that there are not in India the 
professors, scientists, and scholars competent to hold a 
searching v7v@ voce examination of the high standard re- 
quired for the Indian Civil Service competition. Inquiry 
would show that the Educational Department, which con- 
tains the only available examining staff, is largely fed by 
rejected candidates of this very competition. To elevate 
them into its judges and examiners would be too grotesque. 

What, then, is the ideal system for recruiting the Public 
Service of India, and for obtaining the best of the native 
youth for the important work of administration ? I would 
reply, that the Government and Parliament should have 
the courage to depose from its high place this unlovely 
fetish of unrestricted and open competition, which in no 
way satisfies the requirements of India and is essentially 
obnoxious to the sentiment of the best and most: influential 
of its people. Let the Government again take into its 
hands the powers that it is unwisely resigning, and establish 
a Native Civil Service for India with competition (if com- 
petition in some form we must have) between carefully 
nominated and selected candidates. No Oriental Govern- 


ment will endure that voluntarily surrenders what, through- 
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of power, the absolute right of appointing by favour or 
merit to high office, at the will of the ruler. Revolution- 
ary dreamers may call this favouritism, nepotism, or jobbery; 
but the fact remains that Orientals must be ruled by 
Oriental methods, and that the practice of pouring new 
wine into old bottles has been condemned on very high 
and adequate authority. It is all very well for the self- 
sufficient students who give evidence before the Public 
Service Commission to assure that body that the noble 
families are extinct, and that the landed gentry have no 
influence. It is political madness to ignore the natural 
and hereditary leaders of the people. The power of 
misquoting Shakespeare or misunderstanding Darwin will 
not save the empire. It is true that the Capitol was once 
saved by the cackling of geese, but it would not be wise 
to count on a repetition of the miracle ; and not a single 
Bengali Babu from Assam to the Sunderbands would 


fire a shot for the English if they were engaged in a war | 


a Loutrance with Russia. We should then have to trust to 
the brave, fighting races of the Punjab, recruited and led 
by Mahomedan Maliks and Sikh Sirdars; the loyal and 
noble class who are being elbowed out of the public service 
by plausible, half-educated scribes. 

The second point we note is, that the Indian examina- 
tions should be provincial. This is, in any case, a sve gud 
non. Whatever nonsense orators of the soz-disant National 
Congress may talk, India is not one country and one 
nation, but a group of loosely connected nationalities ; and 
the fact of Bengali Babus orating simultaneously in half-a- 
dozen cities of India and despatching inflated telegrams 
describing the imaginary enthusiasm of non-existent mass 
meetings, does not affect the question. No amount of 
wire-pulling will transform the sheep into the lion, or the 
hawk into the dove. The great territorial administrations 
of to-day—Madras, Burma, Bombay, the North-Western 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal—represent, with sufficient 





out the East, is one of the normal and necessary attributes | 
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accuracy, the local limits within which restricted competition 
for the public service might be appropriately confined. 
Unless this be assured, that province which at the present 
time professes the best and most numerous educational 
facilities, would fill the public service with the men of a 
race far inferior to Englishmen in popularity and general 
esteem. The English language being the basis of modern 
competition, and Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta being the 
headquarters of English education and the oldest settle- 
ments of the British Government, the students of these 
three provincial capitals would overwhelm the less advanced 
candidates of the northern and more warlike provinces, 
with results which would, to say the least, be both startling 
and inconvenient. The character of the examination should 
be quite different from that of London. The classical and 
Oriental languages of India would be compulsory ; English 
should be optional; and those subjects of natural science 
which cannot be taught in India for want of material and 
professors, such as geology, botany, and chemistry, should 
be altogether abandoned. And in order to secure man- 
liness and courage in our Native Public Service, qualities 
far more useful than mere book-learning, I would insist 
on acompulsory athletic test in horsemanship and the use 
of arms. The magistrate who cannot ride twenty miles 
across country to inquire into a murder, or who would be 
afraid to shoot dead with his revolver the leader of a riot, 
may well be left to the counting-house or the shop. 

It would further be necessary to require a property test 
in the candidates. I have already shown that success in 
the London competition presumes an expenditure by the 
father of the candidate of from £1,000 to £1,500 on his 
son’s education, and a native successful in the same exami- 
nation would certainly have spent as much. This gives 
assurance that the candidates are drawn from the higher or 
wealthier classes of society, and the chief objection to the 
reduction in age was, that two or three years of University 
training were thereby lost, which would have necessitated a 
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further expenditure of several hundred pounds, and a propor- 
tionate rise in the social position of the successful candidates. 
If the Indian competition be open, and without any condition 
as to the status of the parent of the candidate, whose edu- 
cation has been mostly at the charge of Government, the 
situation“will be the same as if a Radical Ministry should 
decree that the present constitution of the London exami- 
nation was too aristocratic, and that, for the future, no 
candidate would be admitted who had not been solely edu- 
cated, at Government expense, in the Board Schools. But 
there is ‘surely no reason that the English in India, which 
is a country eminently conservative, should be more radical 
than Englishmen in England, and it would be a fatal mis- 
take to allow the sons of the lowest classes to attain high 
position in the service of the Empress. No youth should 
be permitted to compete whose father was not a landed 
proprietor, or who could not produce proof of the possession 
of real or funded property to such an amount as to give 
him and his offspring a substantial stake in the country, and 
to afford the Government some guarantee of the loyalty 
and respectability of the candidate. There is so large an 
educated class in India, and it is so rapidly growing, that 
the Government will do well to distribute its loaves and 
fishes to those upon whose loyalty and influence it may 
certainly rely. If they mistake clamour for argument, and 
imagine that the shrill demands of a small class represent 
the voice and will of the people, they will have, ere long, a 
rude awakening. La carri¢re ouverte aux talents has a 
pleasant sound, but its illustration, in contemporary France, 
shows obscure clerks—whese names were unknown three 
months ago—at the head of the Ministry and the Foreign 
Office, and this at a grave and fateful crisis. 

There are some English theorists who might have been 
professors at the College of Lagado, who delight to weave 
cloth from cobwebs, and who approve the method of the 
Chinaman who burnt down his house every time that he 
wished to dine on roast pig. They look upon India as 
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created for interesting experiments in sociology and politics, 
and do not understand that its economical and intellectual 
development is that of England three hundred years ago, 
and that it is as reasonable to talk of competition and 
representative institutions to Hindus as it would have been 
for Lord Burleigh to have attempted to govern England 
by means of the Caucus. These theorists are fortunately 
rare among English officials who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the country, and are only found among those 
who have been nourished on the skim milk of Theosophy 
and Posivitism. The real friends of India are not those 
who persuade the natives that they are already the equals 
of their teachers, and that after a few years of imperfect 
training they are ripe for institutions which, in England, 
are the outcome of the constitutional struggles of centuries, 
and have been bought by blood and tears, by much suffer- 
ing and by long endurance. Let the young Hindu stu- 
dents, who so loudly talk of their grievances, remember 
that more personal and political freedom is enjoyed by 
natives of India than is the lot of any modern people in 
Europe, and that the English nation has no wish to arbi- 
trarily withhold from them any of the rights and privileges 
of a common citizenship. Let them prove their civilization 
by emancipating their women from the curse of infant 
marriage and virgin widowhood, and admit them to an 
honoured place, side by side with men: let them demon- 
strate their intellectual power by original research, and their 
fitness for political enfranchisement by moderation, dignity, 
and self-restraint; while they refrain from childish abuse 
of those who tell them that they must learn to walk before 
they can run, When they have accomplished this, English- 
men will listen with patience to their demand for repre- 
sentative institutions, if by that time they have not become 
too wise to hanker after so doubtful a blessing. 
LrereLt GrirFIN. 
InporE, February, 1887. 
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THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


Tuovucu the main object of the fund for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India is generally known 
to your readers, by the article Lady Dufferin contributed 
to the April number of this Review, and by her letters to 
The Times, yet | am not aware either that a really com- 
prehensive statement has appeared of the extremely 
difficult and delicate problem which the Association is 
trying to solve, or that an appeal has been made for funds 
with such warmth as to give to it the character of a national 
movement in this year of jubilee. Peculiar circumstances 
have caused me to devote some attention to the subject, and 
I will now endeavour to place before your readers what 
I believe to be a true record of a noble work. 

The cause I plead is to provide female medical aid for 
the women of India. The Association, which has under- 
taken the duty of organizing this great scheme, has for 
President the Countess of Dufferin, and for patron Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. It is beyond my imagination 
to conceive any more fitting mode of doing honour to the 
Queen in this year of jubilee, than by providing for so 
many million subjects (shall we say 150 millions ?) of her 
own sex the blessing and consolation of skilled medical aid, 
not only in small ailments and the attacks of epidemic 
diseases, but also in all the trying and painful crises through 
which most of them must pass. 

It is proposed to attain this end by :— 

1. Medical tuition, This includes the teaching and 
training in India alone of women, chiefly native women, 
as doctors, hospital assistants, midwives, and nurses. 

2. Medical relief. This includes the establishment for 
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females of hospitals or wards attached to existing hospitals, 
and of dispensaries, as well as the provision of female 
medical officers, midwives, attendants, and nurses, not only 
in hospitals and dispensaries, but also in private houses. 

If we analyze the conditions of human life and catalogue 
the material sources of its sorrows, where shall we find a 
more fruitful cause of anguish than in bodily pain and sick- 
ness and the multiform miseries of ill-health 2? Not only 
do they paralyze the physical energies and activities, and 
render us incapable of those pursuits and industries upon 
which the well-being of those nearest and dearest to us is 
so dependent, but they prostrate our mental faculties, and, 
what is worse, they too frequently enfeeble and undermine 
the healthy tone and temper of our moral dispositions. To 
a man sickness may mean loss of employment and many: 
distressing consequences, but to a woman ill-health causes 
perpetual domestic wretchedness, as well as a deterioration 
in the strength and virility of subsequent generations. 
But there may be some few persons in the world who 
consider that native women do not want doctors at all, and 
that any scheme for giving them medical relief is unneces- 
sary and quixotic. If such exist, I could not ask for space 
to combat what appears to me such unnatural prejudice. 
Surely most people believe that disease with its accom- 
paniments pain and suffering is just as common among the 
women of India as among those of our own country ; and, 
though not seen or heard, that it has been waiting for 
centuries silently and patiently for relief. Neither is it 
necessary to prove that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and that no mere smattering of medical science 
would suffice. Thus I shall assume that medical relief by 
highly skilled female medical practitioners is necessary, 
while I undertake to show that little or none is now 
available. In doing so I shall state published facts so far 
as I know them. They will be chiefly taken from the 
Reports of the Association, and, in order not to weary your 
readers, will be dovetailed together without acknowledg- 
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ment of authorship. I merely undertake to provide the 
setting for the pearls scattered throughout the reports. 
The thoughts expressed will be those of the Earl and 
Countess of Dufferin, and of the leading persons of India. 

First of all I will say what arrangements have already 
been made to supply medical aid to the people of India, 
Scattered over the length and breadth of the land there 
are numerous hospitals and dispensaries, perhaps the 
most notable being the medical college at Calcutta, which 
annually succour millions of persons, and which are viewed 
by the natives as one of the noblest and most blessed 
monuments of British rule. Of all these, however, it may 
be said that, though originally intended for women as well, 
their vast benefits have as yet been mainly confined to 
men, the only women who avail themselves of them being 
outcasts and abandoned women who lead a dissolute life. 

Madras, however, offers a solitary exception. Thirty 
years ago a medical college was established there for train- 
ing midwives and nurses, and ten years ago the scheme 
was so much enlarged that the whole curriculum of medical 
instruction was opened to women. Thus in the city of 
Madras nothing further is required, as the medical aid of 
which caste and gosha women can avail themselves without 
touching their prejudices is as follows: 3 lady doctors, 115 
certificated midwives, 5 ordinary sick nurses, 2 caste wards, 
and the Victoria Caste Hospital entirely officered by 
women. But in the Presidency of Madras, containing a 
population nearly 100 times as great as the city, there are 
actually fewer midwives and nurses than in the city itself, 
and no lady doctors. 

There are also scattered over various parts of the 
country missionary ladies, with dispensaries and small 
hospitals, doing medical work excellent in quality, though 
limited in quantity. But the National Association, being 
strictly unsectarian, cannot avail itself of that organization. 
Still each in its own sphere may pursue its independent 
course uninfluenced by any feeling of rivalry or antagonism. 
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The native untrained midwives and nurses remain to 
be described. The universal testimony is that they are 
utterly incapable of fulfilling the heavy responsibilities 
imposed upon them, and that their modes of dealing with 
their patients at certain critical conjunctures are of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefficient character. The evidence 
on this subject is too heartrending to bear repetition here 
in any detail. 

Why then, it may be asked, do not their husbands take 
care to provide for their wives the most efficient medical 
aid available? It is not for me to explain the nature of 
the repugnance felt by all classes of society in India against 
the employment of male doctors by female patients. It 
exists, and perhaps centuries will elapse before the rule is 
broken. Surely in life some prejudices and propensities 
must be accepted as absolute facts. The traditions, I will 
not say of immemorial ages, as the expression would not 
be historically correct, but it may be of many centuries, 
cannot be easily set aside. He would be a stern political 
economist who should say, ‘“‘ Let the women suffer till the 
prejudice becomes extinct.” 

Though the National Association, in carrying out the 
scheme, will have to rely largely on the support and good- 
will of Government and its medical officers, yet it is not 
intended that the Association shall at any time become a 
Government institution, or that the Government shall be 
invited to interfere in the administration ‘of its affairs. 
The management of the Association devolves on a central 
committee by whom its funds are administered ; but there 
are also branches which to as great an extent as possible 
will be independent of the central committee, for they 
manage their own affairs, including the whole of the opera- 
tions of the branch within its local area, so far as they are 
carried on by funds belonging to the branch. Each branch 
is expected to pay to the central committee a small annual 
contribution, to keep the central committee fully informed 
of its proceedings, and to administer grants made by the 
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central committee in accordance with the terms of the 
grant. 

It is not intended to devote funds to the education in 
Europe of candidates for medical work in India. But it is 
earnestly hoped that means may be found to endow the 
Association sufficiently to allow many highly-accomplished 
medical ladies to be engaged to take the superintendence 
of the numerous hospitals, &c., which, if all goes well, will 
be founded in various parts of India, These ladies will 
each cost the Association £500 or £600 a year. Thus a 
capital sum of £250,000 could not be expected to provide 
for more than twenty such ladies. Though the Association 
in their second report ask for no more than £30,000 in 
addition to the capital sum of £20,000 already invested, 
making £50,000 in all, yet Lord Dufferin, in his latest 
speech on the subject, said that ‘‘the only criticism which 
he would address to the managers of the fund was, that 
they were too modest in their demands. Considering the 
task before them, they should talk, not of five lakhs, but of 
fifty, or £500,000.” 

It cannot be disguised that an endowment fund to be 
employed in human help, for which alone I plead, repre- 
sents figures of prodigious magnitude. When stated thus 
in their naked simplicity they astonish, and for the moment 
seem impossible of attainment. Yet we are surrounded by 
evidences innumerable of endowments in this country by 
the side of which these figures are almost insignificant. 
There are perhaps few who could not name, each in his 
own neighbourhood, at least as many as twenty clergymen 
who receive £500 a year, or its equivalent. Then again 


there are the hospitals, and other charitable institutions, of 
which the total endowments must reach a fabulous sum. 
Our ancestors provided these endowments which we enjoy. 
Their deeds testify to their benevolence, and bid us follow 
their example. Even our gratitude may be appealed to, 
for is it not true that at the early dawn of history we 
received from the physicians of the East our first lessons 
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in medical science? and, though we are already paying 
back these benefits with the matured triumphs of the dis- 
coveries of modern times, yet the debt will be but half 
cleared off unless the women share with the men the fruits 
sprung from seed gathered in the land of their birth. 

Every good work must have a beginning, and it is not 
always easy to say why the beginning should have been so 
long delayed. Without attempting to offer a complete ex- 
planation in this case, I will point out that it is only thirty 
years since Miss Nightingale startled and somewhat shocked 
the world with her new idea, and she now lives to see the 
well-trained nurse considered a necessity and a blessing, 
while the ladies who adopt the profession are no longer 
deemed eccentric or unfeminine. But it is much later since 
ladies began to enter the medical profession. We need not 
now consider whether Lady Doctors ought to be trained 
for practice in England. Suffice it to say that, if they can 
find a career open for them, and a fair prospect of remunera- 
tion, there are many who will embrace it, and there can be 
no question that in India they will receive a hearty welcome. 
The pioneers of this movement must be ladies who belong 
to Western civilization, with qualifications of good abilities, 
good health, a thorough liberal and medical education, an 
unusual amount of zeal and enterprize, of courage and self- 
denial. 

Notwithstanding seclusion, the ladies of India have at 
all times exercised great influence in their families, and in 
some native States, on account of their want of education, 
that influence has often been of a most baneful kind. Many 
instances are, however, on record of great courage, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice being shown by native ladies, and there is 
no reason to doubt that if, by coming in contact with highly 
educated English ladies, they could become enlightened, 
they would do great things for the cause of humanity in 
India. 

Many princes and natives of influence have*taken the 
greatest interest in this movement, who, while speaking 
20 
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with shame of the present lamentable condition of the | por 
women of India, anticipate for this Association a career of { cus 
unexampled success. Your space would not permit me to prit 
refer to these in detail, but it is impossible to express, ex- } pas 
cept in her own language, the sentiments of Maharani | Co 
Surnomoye. She says: by | 


“T had long felt the necessity for female medical tuition, female medical 
relief, and the supply of competent female nurses and midwives in India. of 1 


Having regard to the magnitude of the work, I thought myself quite unable day 
to organize any scheme to secure the desired objects, and waited in the as 
Cc 


hopes that Government or some benevolent association would take the 
matter in hand. But with the advance of my age I became less sanguine, alle 
and determined to do what I could with my own limited resources. Ac- Ff ap]¢ 
cordingly on February 25, 1885, I placed a certain sum of money (the 
amount was £15,000) in the hands of the Bengal Government for the plac 
erection of a hostel attached to the Calcutta Medical College in furtherance 
of female medical education in Bengal. It is indeed very gratifying to me 
that through the most laudable and generous efforts of the Countess of 
Dufferin, whom it is impossible to praise too much, there is now an organi- f WON 
zation of a National Association, with its branches at Madras, Bombay, the F whic 
North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Bengal, having vast and extensive 
objects within its scope, leading to the medical treatment, comfort, health, 
and longevity of the women of India generally ; and I have the greatest for. 
pleasure in contributing 8,000 rupees as my humble quota to the Bengal | how 
branch of the Association.” 


oper 
Unfortunately, few native ladies are as enlightened, orf have 
as beneficent, as the Maharani. While many native} phil: 


ladies will welcome gladly the offered boon, to many itfany 
will come as an innovation of which they do not see the} can 
necessity. Did not their mothers and grandmothers live} | 
and die without such relief? why then should they rebelfther 
against their lot in life? Even their virtues are a bar, forfreco 
they are patient, gentle, uncomplaining, long-suffering, and} gov« 
unselfish to a degree. 

This is a picture of the sufferer ; but it will take longe 
to accustom the native woman to the idea of medicine as 
profession. So far none but women of the lowest cast 
will undertake the office of midwife. But a change is nowfepr« 
approaching, for the High Priest of the Temple of Badya 
nath, Bengal, when writing in September, 1885, described) 
the undertaking as one “ which deserves the earnest sup+ 

‘ 
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he | port of every Hindu who has an attachment for his national 
of — customs and manners ;” and adds, “ Allow me to exercise the 
to } privilege which the Hindu community has accorded me of 
sx- | passing my benediction on the work and Her Excellency the 
ani | Countess.” The High Priest has since given substantial aid 
by offering two scholarships in order “to encourage women 
ica | Of his own religion, and of high caste, to undertake the study 
dia. § of medicine and of nursing.” Let us hope, then, that the 
able } day will come in India, as it has come in England, when 
the rie . ; , 
the | the task of bringing health to the sick, ease to those in pain, 
ine, } alleviations to the incurable, will be considered so honour- 
aa able as to give to the women who undertake it a special 
ee place in the regard and esteem of the people. 

ance As I began, so I close this appeal. The cause I plead 
a is to provide medical aid for the women of India. Do you 
van. | Wonder why I go so far before I can find a suitable field in 
,the Pwhich to do honour to the Queen? There need be no 
wonder, for this country has enjoyed peace within its borders 
atest | {or centuries, and being the cradle of liberty, has known 
engal | how to provide for itself institutions so numerous that no 
opening appears to offer for new ones. Let us, then, 
1, orfhave the courage to support a movement of unsurpassable 
tive philanthropy, and let us not be diverted from our course by 
y it}any consideration whatever, for no equally noble scheme 
» the} can be proposed. 

live} If, in the history of this country, I may say of the world, 
ebelfthere is one great and long-continued action which will be 
r, forfrecorded in after ages as the most honourable, it is our 
-and}government of India. The time has not hitherto been ripe 
for us to hold out this helping hand to our female fellow- 









ubjects there. The season, however, has now come, and 
very feeling of humanity prompts us to seize the oppor- 
unity, and thus to take away what is perhaps the only 


DANIEL WATNEY. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN 
CHUSAN. 


WHEN I went through a large part of the India Office records 
in 1885-6 nothing struck me more than the abundance 
of new material which existed in reference to the East 
India Company’s numerous attempts to establish a trade 
with China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For atime I entertained the idea of utilizing these docu- 
ments for the purpose of a history of the beginnings of our 
commercial intercourse with the Celestial Empire, but | 
soon had to come to the conclusion that such a voluminous 
work would require more pronounced support from the India 
Office than the benevolent wishes alone accorded by that de- 
partment to my intention. I have consequently abandoned 
the hope of being able to treat this branch of a great subject 
in the thorough and exhaustive manner that I had wished, 
and for which the materials lay ready to my hand. But | 
could not resign myself to abandoning the task altogether, 
and therefore I have decided to publish here the description 
of a single incident in those protracted and often desperate 
efforts to plant English factories on the coast of China, and 
to promote a traffic between its inhabitants and those ol 
this country. 

The incident to which I refer is the founding of a settle, 
ment on the island of Chusan, sanctioned in the last yea 
of the seventeenth century, and actually accomplished in 
the first year of the next century. The enterprize was thd 
special venture of the New, or English, East India Com 
pany, started in 1698, and amalgamated with the earlie 
Company, founded in 1599, in July, 1702; but the expe 
ditions to Chusan were renewed by the United Compan) 
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at several subsequent periods, as will be seen from the 
concluding half of the following narrative, down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The importance of the 
description lies in the fact that, so far as I have been able 
to find, no reference has ever been made to our early con- 
nection with this island, which was occupied by our forces 
from 1841 to 1846, and again at the time of the second 
Chinese war, and which, by a special convention, China 
cannot cede to any foreign Power. When our troops were 
withdrawn, the general feeling was one of regret that we 
resigned our hold upon a valuable possession, which most 
competent persons at the time thought infinitely preferable 
as a permanent station to Hongkong. 

As the advantages of the position of Chusan are so 
obvious and tempting—it was coveted by the French 
during the late war, and a recent rumour attributes to 
Germany the desire to acquire possession of it—it may be 
as well to quote the stipulation I have referred to. It is 
contained in the third clause of the Convention of Bocca 
Tigris, signed on April 4, 1846, by Sir John Davis. “It 
is stipulated on the part of His Majesty the Emperor of 
China that on the evacuation of Chusan by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s forces, the said island shall never be ceded to any 
other forergn Power.” This engagement was justified by 
the good work we accomplished in the interests of the 
people themselves during a five years’ occupation, and 
only the apathy of the Foreign Office can ever allow it to 


become a dead letter. The antiquity of our association 


with this island, established for the first time on historical 
evidence in the following narrative, provides an additional 
argument for our requiring the Chinese Government to 
preserve its sovereign rights over Chusan, or, if it resolves 
to waive them, to acknowledge the prior claim of this 
country with regard to that island. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has much loss of territory to fear from the detachment 
of islands like Chusan and Hainan from its control by 
aggressive foreigners. The surrender of Port Hamilton, 
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her statesmen must not think is a faithful representation 
of the views of foreign Powers towards China. Germany 
covets, and may endeavour to possess itself of, Chusan; a 
similar desire has seized the French with regard to Hainan 
(now in a state of open rebellion); Russia, Japan, and even 
the United States cherish other ambitious longings. China 
will be the first to suffer from their gratification ; but, in- 
directly, England must suffer too. Our claims on Chusan 
have a historical as well as a diplomatic basis. Long may 
it remain Chinese ; but if China is weak enough to yield it, 
then do not let us be so weak as to follow her example, and 
resign our claims to its reversion. 
Demetrius BouLcer. 


The Commission and Instructions to Allen Catchpoole, 
Esquire, President, and Messrs. Solomon Loyd, Henry 
Rouse, John Ridges, and Robert Master, Council for the 
affairs of the said Company in China, dated London, Novem- 
ber 23, 1699, announce that the New or English Company, 
having chosen Mr. Allen Catchpoole to be their President in 
China, had obtained a Commission from the King, constitu- 
ting him, or any President succeeding him by their appoint- 
ment, to be the King’s Minister or Consul * for the English 
nation. He was to proceed to the northern parts + of China, 
and there negotiate a settlement for the New Company, 
giving the preference to Limpo (the same with Ningpo), or, 
if unsuccessful there, to Nankin. If the first overtures fail, 
the instructions give him great latitude as to the seat of the 
intended factory, and define the limits of his Presidency to 
be the whole Empire of China and the adjacent islands. They 


** This is a curious fact, because the appointment of Consuls after the 
expiry of the Company’s monopoly in 1832 was one of the first measures 
to alarm the Chinese Government by showing it that diplomatic relations 
were expected among Western nations to follow in the train of commercial 
intercourse. During the monopoly the Company’s agents and factors 
possessed no consular powers or authority. 

+t The old Company had settlements at Canton and Amoy. 
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authorize him to use two seals—one as President, the other 
as Consul. 


The first notification of the result of this voyage is given 
in a letter from President Catchpoole and Council to the 
English Company, dated Chusan, December 21, 1700. 


“ On the 11th October, 1700, the President of the intended factory in 
China arrived at Chusan, an island near Limpo, in the Za¢on frigate. 
They found in that port the Zrumbal/ galley and the Macclesfield galley, 
both belonging to the English Company—with the Bombay merchant, a 
country trader from Bombay. ‘The two last were loaded and ready to 
sail; and the AZacclesfield was a full and very rich ship. Consul and 
President Catchpoole was received in a friendly manner by the Governor ; 
notwithstanding which he was unable until the 9th of December to obtain 
permission to land goods, or to trade. At last the Governor’s Chop was 
granted ; for which the President agreed to pay 2 per cent. in full of all 
duties on goods bought or sold; and compounded the measurage of the 
two ships at 400 taels for the Zaton, and 300 for the Zrumball; and was 
to pay a rent of 75 taels per month for the factory and warehouses.” 


In consequence of the mission of Mr. Gough from 
Emoy,* alluded to in the Chumpern’s letter later on, that 
officer, who was Lieut.-General or Military Governor of 
Chusan, under the Chuntuck of Limpo, had commenced 
building a factory for the English Company before Consul 
and President Catchpoole’s arrival. The latter, nevertheless, 
found cause to be dissatisfied with the Chumpern's subsequent 
proceedings. The same letter from Mr. Catchpoole speaks 
to this effect :— 


“When we first came the Chumpein expressed himself with great 
friendship and promises of mighty things for our speedy settlement at this 
place ; but we have found him and all the rest we have had anything to do 
with very dilatory in all proceedings, and full of empty promises, attended 
with slight and shuffling performances ; the trade being wholly engrossed 
by the Chumpein’s agents underhand, and none but they dare to deal with 
us for fear of punishment. It will be impossible to despatch the Za¢ox this 
year without dealing with them on their own terms; nor can we contract 
for any investments without advancing both money and goods beforehand. 
Nor can any business be carried on, or friendship obtained, without presents 
to the great ones; in which we have not been backward on necessary oc- 
casions: but sometimes when we have been disposed to refuse a gift, it has 
been extorted from us by the importunity of their creatures. What we 
have given, however, may have eased Supercargo Douglast of the like 





** Amoy. { Of the ALacclesfield. 
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charge, and forwarded his despatch. Thus much for the general character 
of the Chinese functionaries here. 

“As to our proceedings in order to a settlement: we first procured the 
Articles lately granted to Mr. Gough ; which, the Chinese authorities say, 
were sent to him at Emoy, but he being gone from thence before they ar- 
rived, the same were brought back. These Articles being fifteen in number, 
the President and Mr. Loyd caused to be translated by Signor Bunqua, the 
Chumpein’s linguist ; to which we added twelve more, making in all twenty- 
seven. The entire number having been put into Chinese by Bunqua, we 
expected to have them granted by a Chof, signed by the Chumpein and the 
Hoppo, the latter being the Master of the Customs. This they professed to 
do. But after we had had the Articles, as delivered to us, re-translated by 
our own linguist and by others in the town (who differed in their inter- 
pretations thereof), we found two of the twenty-seven omitted, and 
others not expressed according to our directions. Signor Bunqua, being 
told of his deception, insisted that the Articles were all faithfully done, 
except two; then, and not before, acknowledging that these were omitted: 
one being that of granting liberty of going to Limpo, and other places within 
the limits of this province, to trade ; which he said could not be granted by 
any but the Chuntuck: * and the other being that of wot having the guns, 
powder, sails, &c., carried on shore; which he excused, saying it could not 
be granted without the Emperor’s particular order; but Bunqua added that 
the Chumpein promises never to require the ammunition, sails, and rudder 
to be landed, more than having something done in show thereof, by lodging 
a. heavy barrel, or some such things on shore, which no person shall 
examine. 

“While the affair of the Articles was thus transacting, the Chinese 
authorities neglected to perform several of their promises in respect to the 
time of granting Chofs for ordinary business, pretending that such and 
such persons were expected from Limpo concerning our settlement; who 
not coming, Signor Bunqua went thither to solicit the Chuntuck’s govern- 
ment about the same. The Hoo was absent when we came, having gone 
to Limpo on 1st October; this was another cause of delay. Meanwhile 
we ordered Bunqua to acquaint the Chumfein with our resolution not to 
unload the ship until a Chof should be granted for the doing thereof. 

“ At length, on 9th December, 1700, the Chumpein came to Bunqua’s 
house, and brought us the Articles, which he there signed in the presence 
of President Catchpoole, Mr. Loyd, second of Council, and Supercargo 
Douglas of the Macclesfield; with another paper signed by two of the 
old, and two of the new Hoffo’s officers, giving permission to land all our 
goods and prosecute trade upon these terms,—namely, that the Emperor’s 
duties be paid by the buyers ; and that what goods cannot be sold be re- 
shipped without paying any duties. In return, we have signed a writing 
under the Company’s seal, to pay 2 per cent. on all goods bought and 
shipped off, in full of brokerage and all other duties whatsoever in respect 
of purchases by us, sales, or shipments. The measurage of ships the Zaton 
and Zrumball we have compounded for; paying 400 imperial taels for the 





* Chuntuck, the Viceroy of two provinces (Morrison’s Dictionary). 
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Eaton, and 300 for the Zrumball without having either of the ships 
measured, which would have come to as much more.” 

The letter then describes the factory house, consisting 
of fifteen handsome rooms all on a row, with a verandah 
about 200 feet long. “It has warehouses underneath, and a 
range of outhouses in front, of the same length. The yard 
between is 27 feet wide. A creek at the back of the ware- 
houses, communicating with the sea, is convenient for 
landing goods. There is also a large piece of ground 
before the outhouses, of about an acre and a half, with a 
landing-place from the waterside. For the rent of this we 
have agreed to pay 75 taels per month, commencing from 
1st November, payable half-yearly, free from repairs and 
loss by fire.” 

The situation of Chusan town is low, a_half-circle 
environed with hills; the harbour forms another half-circle, 
studded with high islands, making several inlets into the 
harbour. It stands commodiously for trade, less than a 
day’s sail from Limpo. It was reckoned two days’ sail to 
Sochow, four to Hanchow, six to Nankin, and three to 
Japan. In several passages of the same letter, the Presi- 
dent and Council advert to their unsettled relations with 
the local and imperial Government, and the precarious 
tenure of the factory. 

“Lest there should at any time happen a difference between us and the 
Government, or that they should give us any interruption, or use any 
violence ; or that there should be any other reason for us to withdraw from 
this place ; we think it advisable for every ship coming hither, to stop and 
anchor off Hitto Point, lying three leagues from Chusan town, at the mouth 
of the entrance to the harbour, and send a boat to advise us of her arrival, 
so that we may give her orders to come into the harbour or not, to prevent 
her from being surprised. But we hope, and shall endeavour to give no 
cause of offence to the Chinese, that there may always be a friendly corre- 
spondence between us. 

“The Chumpein has lately told us that the President’s continuance here 


is represented to the Emperor* to be only upon a trading voyage, and to 
‘inquire if an Embassador from the English Company may be admitted to 


' the Emperor’s Court, to treat for a settlement ;’ + and he, at length, avows 


* The Emperor was the illustrious Kanghi of the present dynasty. 
+ This addition is invented by the Chumpfein, and forms no part of the 
President’s instructions, 
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that a settlement will not be allowed, without an Embassy, or great presents 
at least to the value of £10,000 sterling. So that all that has hitherto been 
engaged or granted either to Mr. Gough, or ourselves, by the Chofs already 
obtained, we now find to be ‘only superficial for a present trade, and not 
warrantable for a continued settlement, as factories are in other parts.’ 
Our residence here is therefore not upon any solid basis, but only com- 
menced and maintained by the presumptive power. and authority of the 
Chumfpein and other local functionaries, for their own advantages in their 
respective stations; without which we could not be protected from the 
insolences and abuses of the people, nor have any security in trading with 
them. 

“The Chumpein has undertaken to be answerable for the performance 
of all contracts made with any persons, provided our Broker (who is always 
to be approved by the Chumpein) shall be present, and acquainted with 
the sum advanced by us upon any contract ; which in effect is only trading 
with the Chumpein or his creatures. But this course offering the greatest 
security in trading at this place that we can expect, until a settlement can 
be obtained under the protection of the laws of the empire; we have 
submitted to it, until we can hear further from your Honours, hoping 
thereby to procure a cargo for the Za/on this year. 

“From all the information we have received, we conclude that there 
can be no effectual or guaranteed settlement had in China without the 
Emperor’s own grant, procurable only by large presents, or by an embassy, 
as before mentioned. The pretext which the Chumfein makes for our 
staying here, is to know if the English Company’s Embassador can be 
received at Court ; we therefore request your Honours’ decision as to sending 
an embassy by a quick-sailing vessel.” 


At the conclusion of the letter, the President and 
Council, contemplating the probability that the English 
Company may decline to encounter the serious expense of 
an embassy for an uncertain result, proceed to recommend, 
in that case, a settlement at Pulo Condore, an island 
belonging to Cochin China. They even suggest reasons 
for preferring the latter alternative. 

The following is the translation of a letter from the 
Chumpein, or Lieut.-General, of Chusan to the Court of the 
new Company. [ Dec. 21, 1700.] * 

‘“‘T, Naw, Lieut.-General of the Emperor's forces by sea and land in 
his Province, residing at Chusan, send greeting to the Honourable the new 


East India Company of the English nation. Having for several years last 
past been informed of the English nation to be a people of great knowledge 


and experience in merchandize, famous and eminent therein throughout | 


* The translation wants the Chinese date; in the List of Packet, it 
follows the general letter last cited. ‘ 
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the world; and being now a witness thereof in some measure, by the 
intercourse of business with the factory of the said Company, now lately 
arrived and settled at this place :—occasions me to be sorry that I had not 
the happiness of a more early acquaintance with so worthy a people. And 
I am not a little rejoiced at the good success your Honours have met with 
in the happy arrival of your ships destined for these parts, especially of that 
ship which brought your worthy President hither; which, I understand, 
met with very great difficulties in making her voyage against the northerly 
monsoon. 

“The last year one Mr. Gough sent to me from Emoy several Articles in 
English writing, by one Mr. Hill and a Chinese interpreter ;—which were 
readily granted him, in order to a settlement of a factory from the said 
Company at this place. And now your President desiring several other 
Articles to be added to the said Mr. Gough’s, I have, from the great 
respect I bear to your Honours’ interest, upon your President’s pleasing 
carriage and deportment which invites me frequently to visit him at the 
factory, granted the same to your President—except in two matters which 
cannot be granted but only by the Emperor himself :—Whereby I have given 
him liberty of trading till your Honours can send an Embassador to the 
Emperor’s Court for an established settlement; which I know will be 
granted upon such a treaty: and therefore I recommend it to your 
Honours to be expeditious therein :—All which I have told your President 
by word of mouth, and desired him to write to you accordingly, assuring 
him of my assistance to your Embassador therein. Whatever presents you 
think fit to send let them be such as may be of rarity both in nature and 
art ; and take notice that what shall be presented to the Emperor will be 
returned by him in value thereof. 

““As to the trade of this place, it is not as yet extraordinary: but I will 
make it much better next year, by inviting merchants and traders from other 
places to this, with plenty of goods. 

“ And that there may be no interruption of the amity between your 
President and me, from the ill effects of your people’s misbehaviour, 7 destre 
all commanders of ships and other persons in your service, may be under an 
obligation of being respectful and subject to the orders and authority of your 
President in all things ; and that he and I may keep a cheerful counten- 
ance, and have no occasion of becoming estranged to each other.” 


The Chumpein's letter then recommends that the Eng- 
lish Company’s ships shall come earlier in future; and he 
then promises to despatch them in time, and requests the 
English Company’s acceptance of a small present.* 

The history of the settlement in Chusan is also given in 


** One chair made out of the root of a tree ; four pieces of gold hannoes, 
for a quilt; twelve pieces of the same, for curtains; twenty-four dishes 
painted, 24 plates, 24 cups; twenty-four pots of Bohea tea, and eight pots 
of excellent Kaifeau Singlo tea. 
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certain notices in the diary kept by Henry Rouse, third 
of President Catchpoole’s Council :-— 

October 11, 1700.—Arrived here in Eaton. Found in 
the port the Iacclesfield, and the Trumball, both belonging 
to the English Company, with the Bombay merchant from 
Bombay ; who all saluted us,* as also the place. Returned 
them all thanks. 

October 12.—The President and Council, with Super- 
cargo Douglas, of the Jacclesfield, went ashore by appoint- 
ment to have an audience of the Chumpcin ; being saluted 
by all the ships. We were received very civilly, and Zer- 
mitted to sit tn chatrs, which is an article insisted on. In 
the evening we returned aboard. 

October 16.—Notice of correspondence with the super- 
cargoes of some English Company’s ships at Emoy. They 
had received our packet, and would forward it to England. 
Having arranged a visit from the Chaumpezin, about noon he 
came in our pinnace in great state, accompanied by the 
Mandarin of Justice. In other boats came his officers and 
guards, a magnificent train, with his own music. He was 
carried on the half-deck, in a chair of state; and there 
dined with the President and Council. He was saluted, 
going and coming. 

October 21.—The Chumpetn’s secretary came aboard, 
to conduct us to dine with his master. In our way, we 
visited the //oppo ; and afterwards proceeded to the Chum- 
detn's. This dinner was very splendid, and with the inter- 
ludes lasted four hours. 

October 23.—The Hofpo returned the visit, and 
brought a line and rule to measure the ship; but perceiv- 
ing that we would rather compound, he postponed it, and 
so took leave, being saluted by all the ships. Same day 
the Zytuck’s + secretary came from Limpo, and aboard to 
see our ship. 


** These circumstances, which may seem trivial, are very important; | 
because the Chumpein, atter the Consul had been there about five weeks, 
interdicted the firing of guns. 

+ Zytuck, General in the Superior Province. 
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October 29.—The Chumpecn’s workmen having finished 
the factory house, the President, with some of the Council, 
slept on shore there for the first time. 

November 1.—The new Hofpo went for Limpo, having 
previously fixed a Chop on the factory gate relating to the 
Emperor's customs. 

November 3 (Sunday).-—The Chumpein ordered some 
guards to watch our house, that we might not be affronted 
or disturbed during our devotion. In the evening he sent 
us a live deer, and a large fish, to celebrate our King’s 
birthday on the morrow. 

Noveniber 4.—At sunrise the king’s colours were 
hoisted upon Trumball Hill, on the island so called. At 
noon we all went aboard the 77vumdal/ to dinner, accom- 
panied by the secretaries of the Chumpeiun and of the 
new //opfpo. The king’s health was drunk, the ships 
saluting. 

November 7.—Received a visit from the Chumpecn. At 
night his secretary came with a complaint of some dis- 
orderly sailors ; desiring our care to prevent such,aftronts 
in future, by correcting the offer-ders:, 

November 8.—All our doors and aiionis were wed 
or sealed ; except the main door, where the /Zoffo’s servant 
always stands guard, to prevent the running of goods in or 
out of the factory. 

November 10.—The Chumpein's daughter was married ; 
and with this, the expectation of a present was announced. 
The President and Mr. Loyd went to the house of Bunqua, 
the Chumpern's linguist, where they found the Chumpezn. 
He told us, “he would grant us all the privileges we desire, 
except that of gorng to Limpo to trade ; for which he would 
endeavour to procure us leave from the Chuntuck, and mean- 
while use his interest with the Zyéuck, who is expected here 
from Limpo, to join with him to prevail with the Chuzduck 
to give us that grant.” But (observes the writer of the 
diary) I now begin to believe ’'tis all a trick; for I have 
been informed by a good hand, they never intend, nor will 
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permit that privilege, unless it comes positively from the 
Emperor ; and indeed it is their interest to oppose it. 

November 11.—A consultation on a present for the 
bride, the Chumpern’s daughter, married yesterday. 

November 18.—The Tytuck, as they announce to us, is 
expected here to-day from Limpo. A new flag was hoisted 
on Trumball Island; but soon after the Chumpetu sent to 
desire us to take it down (which was accordingly done), 
and not to make a great show; and particularly not to 
salute the Zytuck for that he was to make him believe our 
powder and guns were on shore on Trumball Island. 
Accordingly he sent soldiers to act as a guard, and a junk 
to lie as a guard-vessel, Aro forma. 

November 20.—In the evening Consul and President 
Catchpoole, with Messrs. Loyd and Ridges, went on board 
the Zaton, on a visit to the captain. They were saluted 
with eleven guns; and having stayed supper, again on 
departing, with seven. The Chuspern immediately sent 
two of his officers to know the reason. They sent for Mr. 
Loyd to Bunqua; the interpreter's house ; who seeing the 
solemnity , of the. Empei ‘o's arrow being brought, which 
is not usual on slight occasions, took it as an affront. Mr. 
Loyd had to sustain an encounter with the Chumpein's 
secretary ; who bestowed on him opprobrious epithets: 
Loyd, being at length dismissed, reported this treatment 
to the President. Soon afterwards the secretary and 
Bunqua came to the President’s chamber; but after a 
conference the decision of the affair was adjourned until 
next day. 

November 21.—The Chumpein sent for Mr. Loyd, who 
refused to go unless provided with a horse, that officer's 
seat being out of town. Our linguist carried this excuse 
to the Chumpein, who in the afternoon sent his captain of 
the Guards to desire Mr. Loyd to come to him; who 
accordingly went, and Mr. Masters with him. After a 
gentle reprimand for not obeying the first summons, the 
Chumpern telling Loyd he would have waited on him had 
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he required it, followed by abundance of compliments, the 
misunderstanding was adjusted, our people saying they 
never heard of any order to forbid the firing of guns. The 
Chumpein repeated, that we might fire when we pleased, if 
we gave notice. He ended with a complimentary message 
to the President, assuring him he was his friend; trusting 
that he would not resent this, because he the Chumzpecn 
had not done it as an affront, but he was under an obliga- 
tion to keep a decorum in the port, seeing he was our 
security, jointly with the Chuntuck and the 7ytuck, for our 
behaviour to the Emperor, without which the port had 
never been opened. 

November 22.—The secretary and Bunqua came and 
read through the Cop that again desired us not to salute the 
Tytuck. Ata consultation, it was therefore agreed not to 
salute him. 

November 23.—We hear the Zytuck has put off his 
journey ; and in his room the Chua‘uck has sent the Zyhoe 
from Limpo hither, being the second of four mandarin 
justices. This delegate arrived this morning, and was 
received with great ceremony by the local authorities. 

November 25.—On advice that the 7yoe was to return 
for Limpo to-morrow, the President paid him a visit at the 
house of the Chumpein. The interview was all ceremony 
and compliment, the ZyAoe telling the President, “that he 
was glad to hear so good a character of us ; that we should 
not be discouraged, for in a little time this place would 
flourish, and most of their chief merchants would come and 
reside here.” 

December 16.—In compliance with a message from the 
Chumpetn, agreed in Council to advance to Bunqua and the 
Chumpein's secretary 10,000 taels on account of the silk and 
other goods which they have contracted to provide in six 
weeks to complete Z7awméall’s cargo, and commence a 
lading for the Zaton ; they to take in further payment one- 
third of the whole contract in Europe goods, and the rest 


) money. 
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Here Mr. Rouse’s diary ends, but some retrospective 
notices respecting the ship Macclesfield are procurable from 
the English Company’s Letter Book, and from the Diary 
of her supercargoes.* The Macclesfield was the first ship 
which the English Company sent to China, having been 
originally consigned to Canton, as early as January 21, 
1698-9. 

August 27, 1699, to Fuly 18, 1700.—The Macclesfield 
having stayed nearly eleven months (about three at Macao 
and eight at Canton) trying to obtain permission for a sub- 
stantial and efficient trade, was forced to come away with- 
out having the contract, which they had made for a cargo, 
realized. After much delay they received some invest- 
ments paid for in money ; but as to the rest were eventually 
obliged to take back their own Europe goods to balance 
the account. 

On July 18, 1700, the Macclesfield sailed from Canton, 
Supercargo Douglas directing her to Chusan on the strength 
of Mr.Gough’s Articles. On August 6th she reached Chusan, 
and had completed her lading when Consul and President 
Catchpoole arrived there in the following October. She, 
however, remained there more than two months afterwards. 
On December 24, 1700, the Macclesfield galley sailed from 
Chusan for England with despatches from the new factory 
up to that time. 

The narrative is continued in the consultations held at 
Chusan : 


“ December 28, 1700.—To complete the cargo of the 
Trumball and provide investments for the Zafon, a contract 
was closed with the merchants, brought by Signor Bunqua 


to the factory, for China goods, to be paid for—two-thirds | ‘ 
in money and one-third in Europe goods. They advanced | 
to the prices specified for broadcloth, cloth-rashes, perpe- | 


tuanoes, and lead, refusing to bid for any other sorts of the 


well before the Consul came. 
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imports offered. The account* gives the prime cost in 
England of different broadcloths, and what the Chinese 
bid in taels. 

“ Fanuary 3, 1700-1.—Mr. Loyd reported to the 
Council that he had contracted with a Chinese tradesman 
to buy 2,000 fans and 36 pecul of Bing tea; but afterwards 
the tradesman informed Loyd that the Chumpecx positively 
forbade his completing the agreement, threatening to bam- 
boo him to death if he persisted in the intended sale. It 
thus became compulsory to treat only with the Chumpetn's 
secretary. The Council then agreed to make a final bid- 
ding for the investments required for the two ships, with a 
notification that if the prices offered be rejected the English 
Company’s factors expect that the advances already made 
be immediately returned, either in goods or money, to the 
end that the Council may withdraw from Chusan and seek 
a settlement elsewhere.” 

Writing home, Consul and President Catchpoole and 
Factors to the English Company said, in a letter dated 
Chusan, January 31, 1701: 

“Since the AJacclesfield’s departure we had entertained hopes to get a 
lading for the Za¢on in time for the present monsoon ; but we have since met 
with nothing but false pretences and base usage in treating for goods by 
having one price given us to-day, and another to-morrow 50 per cent. 
dearer. Sometime after a positive contract, on pressing for the delivery of 
goods at the time fixed, 20 per cent. higher will be demanded. By similar 


tricks we have been delayed so long, that it will be impossible to procure a 
lading this season for either the Zruméball, which was first here, or the 





* Two biddings having been rejected, on the third the Chinese mer- 
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Eaton. On January 20, 1700-1 the Chumpein’s secretary brought us a Chop, 
purporting to allow the merchants of the place to deal with us freely. 
On the 22nd, the same officer, accompanied by several merchants, came 
and told us that all the salesmen and weavers (who had been at Chusan for 
two months past) were obliged to be returning home to Limpo and other 
places ; but, being desirous of dealing before they went, they would abate 
something of their last prices. Availing themselves of this offer, the 
President’s Council, with the two ships’ supercargoes, after much treaty, a 
formal contract, some disputes about its meaning, and a revision of it in 
writing, on January 27th agreed for 200 pecul of raw silk at 28 taels per 
pecul, and for 5,855 pieces of wrought silks, to be made to pattern—all to 
be delivered within 180 days, they to pay us demurrage at 50 taels per day 
for every day after, until they shall have delivered within 1,000 taels of the 
whole contract. 

“ Having now some dependence on getting a full and rich cargo for the 
Eaton, to go away by next monsoon, in August or September, we have 
resolved to employ the Zrumball, in the interval, on a voyage to Borneo 
for Pepper, touching at Emoy and Pulo Condore for the chance of buying 
some China commodities. On January 31, 1700-1 (the date of this letter), 
the Zrumball is accordingly despatched, with part of the Zav¢on’s European 
cargo, 500 pecul of copper bought at Chusan, about 175 pecul of tute- 
nague, and gold to the value of 12,000 dollars (bought at Chusan with 
pillar dollars), and with a remnant of her original stock in the same specie. 
Her invoice amounts to tael 14,115 cand. 834 on the English Company’s 
account, and she has some other goods on private account. She is to 
purchase at Batavia Mexico dollars, the only money current in Borneo ; 
and pepper, at Banjarmassin.{ And if not fully laden at Borneo is to return 
to Chusan. Reviewing their transactions with the local government, the 
President and Council say: ‘When the Chumpein’s secretary brought us 
the Chop for permitting all merchants to deal with us freely, we expressed a 
wish that it had been granted sooner.’ In reply, that officer observed that 
if we supposed that his master had withheld it in order to engross the trade 
of the place to himself, by privately forbidding others to trade with us, he 
could do the same still notwithstanding the Cop, which indeed we believe 
he can and will do. And thus we shall be subject to many impositions and 
hardships in dealing with the Chinese, by being kept short of goods until 
we comply with their exorbitant demands.” 


The letter reports another objection to the mode of 


dealing at Chusan, namely, the factors had been under 
the necessity of advancing to the native merchants money 
and goods six months beforehand, to enable them to pro- 


vide the investment contracted for. And they anticipate | 
that they will have to trust them yearly to the value of| 


* The Zaton was not despatched till February 2nd in the following 
year, so that she stayed at Chusan near sixteen months (Subsequent Paper). 
+ Also called Banjar, a factory on the south coast of Borneo. 
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the supply wanted for all the ships of one season. To 
commit so much property to a few Chinese merchants and 
weavers, having no other security than their honesty and 
the Chumpein's honour, is an extensive and serious risk. 
For these reasons Consul and President Catchpoole recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors of the New Company 
to form a settlement at Pulo Condore, as preferable to 
any establishment which could be effected in the Empire 
of China. He proposed to secure that island for the 
English Company, by immediately occupying it by twenty 
sailors, accompanied with proper officers and mechanics. 
For this object the Council had ordered the 7vumball, 
after touching at Emoy for the remnant of the crew 
of the Yarwech (a king’s ship which had been wrecked on 
the coast of China) to sail to Pulo Condore, take pos- 
session of it in the king’s name, and land not exceeding 
twenty sailors volunteering to be left there. The men 
were to erect a temporary fortification, and hold the place 
until further orders from the Court, or from the factory of 
Chusan. Besides the benefits to be expected from erecting 
a commercial establishment at Condore, Mr. Catchpoole 
explained to the Court that he had another object, namely, 
that of forming this station into a check on the Chinese 
Government, should they seize the English Company’s 
property, detain their servants, or deny them redress for 
wrongs committed by Chinese subjects. And in order 
that the intended Presidency of Pulo Condore may be 
armed with sufficient authority, he recommends to the 
Court to apply to the Government at home for conditional 
letters of reprisal. 

To strengthen these representations, President Catch- 
poole wrote a private letter referring to papers by the 
Macclesfield, which departed for England on 24th 
December. He says— 


“Since which we are confirmed by the actions of almost every day, 
that we are imposed upon, and there is no faith in these Chinamen ; 
we have Chops, Grants, and Articles, but they keep none of them but 
what they please. The General (usually called, by his title in Chinese, 
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Chumpein) is very civil, receives us very kindly, and often comes and sits 
an hour or two in my chamber, and talks friendly ; but at the same time 
forbids anybody coming near us, or trading with us. Mr. Loyd venturing 
to tell him this in my chamber, he flew into a rage, calling him ugly 
names, and threatening to bamboo our linguist for interpreting lies of 
him ; he could not be pacified, and went away foaming. But we con- 
cluded it best to keep fair with him, so by his secretary I disavowed 
the complaint, and now we stand very clear in words. While the contract 
for the Zafon was negotiating, the Chinese merchants told us several 
stories to try our firmness and courage. One was, that the Zytuck, or 
head General at Limpo, had sent to the General here to tell him, that our 
being here so long and not landing our goods, looked as if we came not to 
trade, but had some other end; and therefore the safest way was, either 
to make us trade, or be gone. To which we answered, that we would not 
trade but on such terms as our honourable masters, the English Company, 
nad directed us ; and if they (the Chinese) would pay what they owed us, 
we would be gone as soon as they pleased. Another time the local 
functionaries pretended that the superior /Zo0ff0 at Limpo would have 
his customs ; and if we would not land goods, he would send an inspector 
on board, and take his customs there. We answered that the captains 
of our ships would suffer no one to go on board without the President’s 
letter. All this while the bargaining went on, and the Chinese interlarded 
these threatening announcements only when we would not come up to 
their prices, insomuch that some of the Council have once or twice pro- 
posed to leave the place.” 


Adverting to Chusan as a mart, Consul and President 
Catchpoole believes, that the place will not yield goods 
enough to meet the new Company’s intended annual 
investments in China. As for woollen goods the market 
seems glutted with those already imported. The Chum- 
pet told him that he should not dispose of the cloth 
and perpets these three years, and desired him to write 
to the English Company not to send any more, but to 
substitute furs and fine skins for woollens. The President 
replied, that “if they were to buy China commodities all 
with ready money, we need not travel so far as Chusan ; 


and that our honourable masters sent us not so much to 
see what we could buy, as what we could sell. The 
Chumpein rejoined that this were hard upon him, for the 
merchants of Limpo hearing of it would not come. But} 
in reality he will not let them; and if any do venture 
here that are not his agents, he either represses such by 
ill report or imprisons them. The Chumpern having} 
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agreed to take one-third of our investment in goods, now 
offers to let us have them again at a loss of 20 per 
cent.” * 


“ The following draft of the Articles which the Supercargoes were to 
endeavour to negotiate with the Government at Chusan, in order to settle 
the trade there, is extremely interesting : 

“yt, That we have freedom to buy and sell of whom we please ; and 
that no mandarin pretend to confine us to deal with him. 

“2, That we are willing ourselves to pay the Emperor’s customs on all 
sales and purchases, that so we may be exempted from having the Hoppo’s 
officers in our house. And consent that his officers may remain on board 
our ships until we have landed our goods, and return aboard when we 
begin to load. 

“3. As to the measurage of ships . . . we desire to have the sum for it 
fixed, that in future it may not be altered, be the ship big or little, her stock 
great or small. Wish to avoid giving presents to mandarins, or receiving 
presents from them. 

“4. The negotiation to include a license to buy or build a house: and 
that the port of Chusan be the place for our ships to remain at ; but that 
our English merchants and factors have liberty to repair to Lingpo, 
Souchew, Hanshew, and Nanquin, the better to cultivate and extend their 
business. 

“5. That if our seamen or people commit any misdemeanours, they may 
be punished by their superiors the English, and not by the mandarins or 
their inferior officers. And that none of our seamen may be trusted for 
the drink called hockshew, or anything else; and if any trust them, he lose 
the money. 

“6, That we have liberty to wash and careen our ships; and to buy 
stores and provisions. 

“7. That we may engage what linguist or China servants we please. 

“8. As to such goods as we land and cannot sell, that we may re-ship 
them without paying custom. 

“9. That it be not required of us to bring any of our sails, powder, arms, 
&c., ashore. That we may build a tent for each ship for putting her lumber 
in. And that the nation have an allotment of ground for burials. 

“to, That we be received by all mandarins when we visit them (as the 
fuyen of Canton did) with respect, seating us in chairs, and not in that 
mean way, upon spreadings. 

“If the Chumpein, who resides at Chusan, will agree to the proposed con- 
ditions, and will undertake that the Hoffo and other mandarins likewise 
perform them, the English Company are willing to pay him a yearly per- 
centage (134 or 2 per cent.) on all goods which they buy and ship off (gold 
ex¢epted). 

“If Mr. Catchpoole, or others who may have been up at Chusan, should 
have introduced that bad custom of trusting the merchants with their 
money, then supercargoes, Harry Gough and colleagues, are to use their 

utmost endeavours to dissolve it, so that little or no stock be advanced but 
upon sufficient pledges in gold or goods.” 
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The next letter from President Catchpoole and Council 
is dated Chusan, November 18, 1701: 


“On July 6, 1701, the Sarah galley, from England, arrived in the out- 
ward road with a packet from the new Company. On August 16th, the 
Trumball galley, which had been despatched to Banjarmass on the last 
January, returned to Chusan with about 120 tons of pepper and other 
things, to the value of 6,527 dollars. On August 26th both the ships 
came into the inner harbour. The Council agreed for the measurage of 
the Sarah at 382 taels 1m. 4c., and for the Zrumball at 200 taels. The 
factors had hoped to recover their old debt in time to despatch both ships 
(meaning the Zrumball and the £avon, which last had been here thirteen 
months) for England this season ; but not having received sufficient of the 
investments contracted for, they have transferred part of the Zaton’s cargo 
to the Zruméball, taking out all her goods except the pepper, and all her 
kintlage save some tutenague. The Zrumbal/ has now her full tonnage ; 
her invoice home amounts to 72,246 taels 6m. 2c. [corrected in a subse- 
quent letter to 72,871 taels gm. 6;4c.]. The remainder of the old debt 
standing out is 60,000 taels; this they hope will speedily be delivered. 
‘The removal of the old Chumpetn was the occasion of the Chinese mer- 
chants not delivering the goods. On account of the /offo’s usage they 
(the English Company’s factory) began to act on a resolution in Council, to 
relade the goods landed from the Sarah, but were obliged to desist ; they 
had at the time of writing resolved to repair on board, and declare they 
would remove the factory unless the Chinese authorities would comply 
with their demands.” * 


More serious events followed, and ended in the expul- 
sion of the English factors. About January 10, 1702, Mr. 
Allen Catchpoole, King’s Consul and President of the 
English Company’s intended factories in China, with his 
Council, Messrs. Loyd, Rouse, Ridges, and Master, received 
the first notice from the Government of an order for their 
departure from Chusan. This was taken off by agreement 
with the Chmpezn, in consideration of their purchasing his 


* This abstract was made merely to serve as heads or outlines for 
answering letters, which accounts for its deficiencies in not distinctly 
stating what the oppressive acts of the Hoffo were, which caused the 
rupture alluded to. In another abstract it is stated that the Chumpein 
had sent for the Council to assure them that the prices which they insisted 
on for the Chinese goods, as well as for their own, were settled; but. he 
expected three-quarters money and one-quarter goods ; with which they would 
not comply, and intended to give no more than their last proposal of two- 
thirds money and one-third goods, which they believe will be accepted, 
rather than give occasion to remove the Sarah galley to any other place 
for trade. 
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Japan-ware for ready money ; for which he promised to 
secure their footing there until the arrival of their next 
ships, and to befriend them in recovering their old debt, 
being 51,300 taels and upwards, deducting the last China- 
ware received of the Chumpein’s secretary. Notwithstand- 
ing this engagement, about the 27th of the same month, 
they had a second unexpected notification from the Govern- 
ment for their going away in the Zaton. They afterwards, 
between that and the rst of February, found to their great 
astonishment,* that Supercargo Harry Gough, and Captain 
John Roberts, of the Sarah galley, had been for some 
time privately contriving or assisting in such their de- 
signed removal. Several Chinamen had testified of Super- 
cargo Gough having visited both the Chumpein and the 
Mandarin of Justice ;+ he had likewise several meetings 
with the late Chumpezn’s secretary, a great debtor to the 
factory and their mortal enemy, at Bunqua, the linguist’s 
house. In this, Captain Roberts was so far implicated as 
to join Supercargo Gough in refusing to observe any orders 
from Consul and President Catchpoole and Council, unless 
the same were signed by Gough, as his proper authorized 
supercargo ; whose order alone Captain Roberts has de- 
clared in Council to be a sufficient warrant for him to act by. 

Some correspondence had taken place between Mr. 
Catchpoole and Council and the supercargoes of the Sarah, 
on the subject of the latter also coming away. The Council 
of the intended factory, on receiving a notification that they 
must depart in the Laton, had given Captain Roberts a 
written order 40 rzg his ship also, in preparation to accom- 
pany them; whereby they hoped to have brought the 
Governor to reasonable terms for their continuance until 
the next shipping should arrive: but upon Supercargo 

* In reply to this allegation, the English Company said, “They will 


inquire into the matter.” In fact, there is no proof of it in any of the 
papers. 


+ His instructions included the draft of Articles previously quoted, 
which he was to negotiate with the Chumpein, in case the position of the 
factory was not already firm and secure. 
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Gough delivering him a counter order, he refused com- 
pliance. They further allege, that Supercargo Gough, to 
undermine their footing, had told the Chumpezn, “ That if 
he would turn us away, he would do anything he would 
have him, which he could not do till then: that his, Mr. 
Gough’s, brother was to have come hither, but hearing we 
were here, he went to Emoy; and that three other ships 
went this year to Emoy for the same reason.” That the 
‘President was here over the English as a /andarin, and 
had an awe upon all ships that should come hither ; and 
that if we should remain, he, the said Mr. Gough, would 
never come hither again.” * 

On February 1, 1701-2, at nine o'clock at night, after five 
days’ close treaty, the Council agreed with the Chumpein 
Sor their stay until the arrival of the next ships. During 
the negotiation, Mr. Catchpoole and his colleagues, by 
advice of the Chumpein, had repaired on board the Zaton 
to avoid receiving several parcels of goods which the 
Mandarin of Justice was endeavouring to force them to 
take, and which he had already sent into the factory. This 
apparent kindness of the Lieut.-General eventually saddled 
them with more of his own goods, not of their selection. 
The terms to which this system of progressive extortion 
compelled them to submit were: To pay to the General 
4,000 taels, and 300 more as a present to his mother ; and 
to take from his broker about 14,000 taels’ worth of Japan- 
ware, tea, and other goods. 

On the 2nd of February, the day after this agreement 
with the Chumpectu, under which the Council had expected 
that the whole factory should continue there at least until 
the arrival of the next shipping, the adverse interposition 


of another of the Chinese authorities undeceived them. | 


* Having finished this digression, in which it is remarkable the office of 
King’s Consul, or its attempted exercise, is not glanced at (unless the 
affirmation that the President was acting over the English as a Mandarin 
may allude to the superior authority conferred by the royal commission), 
the members of the new, and now late factory, resume the narrative of 
transactions between themselves and the local government. 
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After Messrs. Loyd, Ridges, and Master (three members 
of Mr. Catchpoole’s Council, ranking as merchants) had 
been to wait upon the Chumpezn, the Mandarin of Justice 
caused Mr. Loyd to be secured in the factory ; whilst the 
said justice and another mandarin, carrying Mr. Master 
with thém, went aboard the Zaton, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, to see how full she was, in order to have 
sent on board several goods which the said Justice, in 
combination with his own merchants, had sent into the 
factory ; designing to force them upon the English Com- 
pany’s servants towards the old debt, though not the sorts 
of goods contracted for. But the two mandarins, finding 
the ship full and encumbered, went into the round-house. 
By this time, Mr. Rouse, another member of Consul 
Catchpoole’s Council, came on board the Zaton, accom- 
panied by Supercargo Gough and Captain Roberts, of the 
Sarah galley. At this crisis the Mandarin of Justice com- 
menced an harangue of his own greatness and power, 
complaining of Mr. Catchpoole and his colleagues as not 
having regarded him suitably thereto. The Council, taken 
by surprise, at first imagined that his object was to bring 
them to some separate agreement with himself for their 
stay, at a fresh cost beyond what the Chumpein had 
extorted ; but deeming that the cash account of the fac- 
tory would not bear giving more, they made no show of 
complying. He then abruptly told the Consul-President 
and those two of his Council who were present, namely, 
Messrs. Catchpoole, Rouse, and Master, that ¢hey must go 
away in the Eaton, which was then weighing her anchor ; 
and accordingly, zz the Emperor's name, he commanded them 
to depart the country, charging Supercargo Gough and 
Captain Roberts not to keep any of them behind in their 
ship, meaning the Sarah galley. Nevertheless he added 
that the Council might leave one or two persons behind to 
receive the old debt. 

The stern minister of this unwelcome mandate then 
departed, and soon afterwards Mr. Loyd, who had been 
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confined to the factory, came on board. His colleagues 
now informing Loyd what had happened, a consultation 
was held, and this conclusion recorded : 


“ Since we were commanded, in the Emperor's name, to quit the country, 
[Resolved] not to make any farther proposition of terms, nor to leave any 
of the Council behind ; being assured that not only the Mandarin of Justice 
would force them to take the old debt in whatever goods offered, though 
not agreeable to contract, but also that the Chumpein would force the pay- 
ment of the 4,300 taels.” 


The last-mentioned sum was to have been paid in the 
name of a present, as the consideration for staying until 
the next ships should have arrived. The consultation pro- 
ceeds to record, that Consul Catchpoole and Council there 
fore thought it best to leave a power of attorney with Mr. 
Harry Gough and Captain John Roberts for recovering 
the said debt; and resolved to go to Batavia, and solicit 
the Dutch Governor’s permission to stay there on shore 
until they could receive the English Company’s instruc- 
tions by the next shipping. 

On this resolution every person of the new, and late, 
factory had orders to repair on board, except Mr. James 
Cunningham, who desired to stay behind, having leave 
from the Government so to do. The Council and other 
servants made all the haste possible to get their own goods 
and necessaries from off the shore; but the shortness of 
time and want of sufficient assistance, by men and _ boats, 
to pack up and convey the same—the a/on being gone 
into the outward harbour waiting for the morning tide— 
threw all the party removing into hurry and confusion, and 
forced them to leave many things behind; every one 
minding his own affairs, or regarding only immediate 
necessaries, as in the extremity of a public calamity. 
Amid this distraction several doors of the factory were 
broken open, and some goods stolen, the whole house being 
thronged with a mob of Chinese; while the Mandarin of 
Justice’s Second, and others by his order, were taking 
possession of the Council’s rooms for lodging, and putting 
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new’ locks upon some warehouses wherein were several 
of the Company’s goods. 

In the letter from Chusan Harbour, Consul and Pre- 
sident Catchpoole, with the other members of the expelled 
factory, address these remarks to the English Company : 


“The monopoly and tyranny of the mandarins of this place is so great, 
that we cannot believe it your Honours’ interest to continue at it; nor do 
we intend the next shipping shall have product here, unless your Honours 
have made provision, by an ambassador or otherwise, for better terms, or 
that the mandarins unexpectedly alter their tempers.” 


Another passage estimates the debt owing by the 
Chusan merchants to this voyage at about £10,000 
sterling, besides a claim of fifty taels per day for demurrage 
since the time for delivering the investments expired. As 
to the latter, the factors forced away add: “Although the 
demurrage be firm in the contract, yet when we demand it 
even the mandarins laugh at it, and we expect not to get a 
farthing of it.” 

Besides the advances on credit, Consul Catchpoole and 
Council had expended, in presents and payments in endea- 
vouring to get a footing at Chusan, a sum approaching the 
amount of outstanding debt, namely, another £ 10,000. 
They explain what strong inducements they had to do this : 

“It has been a great motive to us to be at this great trouble and 
excessive charge, because your Honours were pleased to mention, in a 
letter by the Sarah galley, that you intended us three or four ships the 
next season ; and also because of the promises given us and also to your 
Honours by the late Chumpein, that we should be permitted to stay here 
till your Honours can send an Embassador to the Emperor’s Court for an 
established settlement, which, the Chumpetn said, would be granted.” 

The letter from Batavia deliberately reviews the same 
occurrences which the letter from Chusan had hastily 
sketched. After adverting to the forcible occupation of 
the factory by the second Mandarin of Justice before 
the English Company’s property could, be removed, and 
the partial pillage of the warehouses by a Chinese mob, 
the letter from Batavia makes this singular avowal and 
complaint : 
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‘What the event has been in respect of our own or the Honourable 
Company’s goods being embezzled and lost, we are not able to judge, but do 
wish that our successors [meaning Supercargo Gough and Captain Roberts, 
of the Sarah galley] had made better provision * for the security thereof, 
which, we believe, their friendship and interest with the Government might 
easily have procured.” 


The letter goes on to say : 


“On their leaving Chusan, Captain Phillips, of the Zavon, at the 
solicitation of Mr. Catchpoole and his colleagues, consented to carry them 
to Batavia. On March gth the Za¢on anchored in Batavia Roads ; and on 
the 13th the Council, late of Chusan, obtained permission of the Dutch 
governor to stay on shore at Batavia until the arrival of the next ships from 
England or Bengal on the English Company’s account. Having seen this 
arrangement effected, Captain Phillips pursued his voyage for England. 

“The members of the Chinese factory, without a seat, lastly lament the 
troubles and disappointments which they had encountered since their first 
coming in sight of China, ‘having been scarce a day free from insults, 
impositions, or hardships, from the mandarins or merchants in respect to 
_ trade or government.’ Not subdued by this maltreatment, they contem- 
plate returning to Chusan to make another experiment as soon as the 
arrival of ships from England shall place at their disposal a fresh consign- 
ment of capital.” 


The instructions from the Court contain several passages 
worthy of preservation. They directed the President and 
Council to make a suitable return in cloth for the present 
sent to the Company by the Governor of Chusan, but in 
future to discourage the sending of presents to the Company, 
lest too great a return be expected. The Court were satis- 
fied with the Articles obtained, and trusted that if they 
remained at Chusan they would procure permission to visit 
Limpo and other parts of the province. They went on to 


say: ‘From all the accounts we have had, we are dis- | 


couraged from sending an ambassador or any extraordinary 
present to the Emperor, not being satisfied that we shall reap 
an answerable advantage by it, and, therefore, you must for 


* Nothing can more strongly mark the futility of the Consul’s office in | 


China. Instead of protecting the supercargoes and captains in the port or 
on shore at the factory, with the large property embarked in the incipient 
attempt to settle there, Mr. Catchpoole, uniting in himself the office of 
King’s Consul and Company’s President, having a Council of four to assist 
him, regrets that a supercargo, over whom he had absolute control, did not 
by anticipation provide security for the house and effects which the power- 
less Consul was forced to abandon. 
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the present do the best you can with the mandarins.” 
Another paragraph directs the Council to cultivate a 
friendship with the French Jesuits in China, to assist them 
in arranging remittances from France, to give any of the 
fathers a passage out or home on the English Company’s 
ships, and to maintain a correspondence with the French 
missionaries at Pekin. 

The Court concur with Consul and President Catch- 
poole’s proposal to make a settlement at Pulo Condore. 
After noticing the fair promises made and _ extortions 
practised by the Chumpetn at Chusan, the oppressive 
humour of the mandarins having collateral shares in the 
local government, and the difficulty of obtaining a firm 
settlement with reasonable latitude to trade within the 
territory of China, the letter announces that the English 
Company intend to send out a party of soldiers and artizans, 
with provisions and stores, to support President Catchpoole 
in occupying and fortifying the island of Pulo Condore as 
the seat of an intermediate trade with China, by encouraging 
junks from all the ports of that empire to resort thither. 

The following documents, beginning June 16th, 1702, 
describe Consul and President Catchpoole’s Second Vaszt to 
Chusan. 


‘*The three ships from England, bound for Chusan, with one more 
bought at Batavia, are now under sail, and doubt not to arrive at Chusan 
in time. He hopes this good appearance will recover their last year’s debt,* 
and procure them a friendly reception ; but if they find the mandarins 
begin to shuffle, trusts he shall prevail with the Council and Supercargoes to 
take the measures mentioned in the general letter. 

“President Catchpoole and Council have great hopes that their noble ap- 
pearance at Chusan, three ships in company—namely, the Union, the 


_ Macclesfield galley, and the Robert and Nathaniel—being all under his direc- 
t for | 


tion, will cause the government there to give them a more candid and free 
usage ; but the Council despair of a generous settlement worth the Eng- 
lish Company’s having. If they find reason to doubt of an early despatch 
at Chusan, they believe they shall agree to send the Macclesfield galley to 





* The debt due from Euloyah, the late Chumpein’s Secretary of Chusan 
and others, is taels 33,307 9m. 7c. The net remains on balance of debts, 
goods, and merchandizes left in Chusan factory, and on board the Sarah 


galley, amounts to taels 165,755 8m. 8,4c. 
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Emoy, andthe other ships under the President and Council to Canton; 
where they shall endeavour to give them an early despatch ; and remain 
there a factory, if possible, and leave Pulo Condore under the hands by 
which it is now directed. 

“On August 6th, 1702, Mr. Allen Catchpoole, Consul and President, with 
two of his former Council, Messrs. Loyd and Ridge (Rouse and Master 
having been detached to Borneo), arrived at Chusan, with the ships 
Macclesfield galley, the Robert and Nathaniel, and the Union. On the 7th 
they received of Supercargo Gough, of the Sarah galley, which had remained 
at Chusan, copies of the inventories taken of the English Company's 
factories and warehouses at Chusan after the Consul’s expulsion. Mean- 
while, that is, during the six months of his absence, the contract for the 
cargo of the Sarah galley had been some time completed ; and at his 
return all was on board and ready to sail. On the 8th the Council demand 
the keys of the factory warehouses from Messrs. Gough and Roberts, to be 
delivered to Mr. Henry Smith, the Consul’s Secretary. On August roth, 
in reply to the demand of the keys of the factory, Messrs. Gough and 
Roberts state that they delivered them back to the owners of the building 
on June oth last ; and acquaint the Council that the Chumpetn demands 
payment of the factory rent from February znd to June gth. And in reply 
to private orders from the Consul and President Catchpoole, diverting the 
Sarah galley on homeward-bound voyage to Pulo Condore, Capt. Roberts 
made a difficulty of obeying them, appealing to his charter-party. Messrs. 
Gough and Roberts also intimated that the Sarah galley would sail for 
England in twenty-four hours, ascribing this sudden departure to a notifica- 
tion from the Chumpetn that they must remain no longer. In reply, 
President Catchpoole and Council urge them to defer sailing for two or three 
days. Further, they desire them to deliver over the Council’s former 
contract, also the contract for the Sarah galley, together with the touches 
and touchstone; the cash-chest, lock and key; the scales and weights, par- 
ticularly the brass taels, mas, and candareens, procured from Limpo, and 
nicely adjusted by the President. 

“ August 12.—The Supercargo and the Captain of the Sarah refuse to 
give the Consul and President copies of her journal and letter, and to hand 


over her contract. But they delivered over an account of what they had | 


received from Euloyah, Secretary to the late Chumpein, of the debt due to 


Mr. Catchpoole, as Supercargo of the Zaéon, and President of the factory ; | 


and were willing to give up the keys of the warehouse in which the goods 
remaining on shore were deposited. The Council meanwhile, with the con- 


sent of the Captain of the Sava galley, entertained Mr. Salladine, as a | 


Factor to remain in China. 
“August 20.—The Supercargo and Captain of the Sara/ galley intimate 


that they had taken leave of the Chumpein and Hofpo, and were ready to | 


sail_—Yet it appears from another paper that the Sarah did not sail until 
September 4th.” 


Speaking of Chusan, on August 28th, 1702, the Presi- 
dent says :— 


“This port is now content to trade without being trusted, and he expects 
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that this year’s shipping will have a quick despatch ; yet he believes that it 
will be for the Company’s interest to empower their Chief and Council at 
Pulo Condore, to which island he contemplates removing, to send the 
greater number of ships to such port in China as shall furnish cargoes with 
the least delay. Since all the English Company’s ships are to touch at 
Pulo Condore homeward bound, the Council there will always know how 
each port performed the preceding year. Canton, for example, having but 
one ship this season, namely, the Ha/ifax, will doubtless give her kind usage 
and an early despatch. On the other hand, should several private ships, from 
Surat, Coromandel, and Bengal, be attracted to Chusan by the news of 
trade there without trust, President Catchpoole believes it will be for the 
Company’s interest to reduce the consignment of ships thither by one or 
two. 

“On August 26th, the General of Chusan (otherwise called the Chum- 
fein) arrived in the town. On the 27th, President Catchpoole and Council 
visited him and the Mandarin of Justice, both of whom received them 
kindly, and promised that the old debt should be paid to the Company this 
season, and in the goods contracted for. ‘They desired them to ask Mr. 
Gough, Supercargo of the Sarah galley, if that part of the debt already 
paid to him were not delivered in such goods as he liked: Mr. Gough 
answered that he fully approved of the goods received by himself. ‘The 
Chumpein then assured Messrs. Catchpoole, Loyd, and Ridges that they 
should have no goods forced on them ; adding, that having given his Chop 
to them, he would stand by it, and therefore he expected them to proceed 
without fear, and urged them immediately to land their goods, because it 
would bring the merchants down. On the 28th, the three newly-arrived 
ships began to unlade.” 


At a consultation, dated Chusan, August 31, 1702— 
present, Allen Catchpoole, President ; with Messrs. Loyd 
and Ridges, two of his proper Council; and six Super- 
cargoes attached to four ships, including the Lzampo from 
Bengal—there was brought forward a dispute respecting 
precedency, which had occurred between the captains of the 
Union, the Macclesfield, the Robert and Nathaniel, and the 
Liampo. The question chiefly lay between Captain Smith 
and Captain Monck; the others expressing their willingness 
to resign their pretensions in favour of the latter. The 
Council, after hearing their claims, adjudged the broad pen- 
dant to Captain Monck. Another subject agitated at this 
Council was the efficiency of the Consulate. After reciting 
that Captain Smith had mentioned in some company his 
doubts or disbelief of the President’s being A7zug’s Consul, 
the consultation records that his Majesty’s Commission for 
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that office was shown to him ; but Captain Smith still said 
he did not apprehend he, the President, could be a Consul, 
since he could not protect anybody from the natives. 

A public order by President Catchpoole and a 
and all the Supercargoes, dated Chusan, September 2, 1702, 
notified to all the English, that it is enjoined by the Hoffo, 
and ordered by the Council, that no one sell goods privately 
to the people of the town, whereby the Emperor may be 
defrauded of the customs due from his own subjects. The 
Hoppo announced, that if any English were caught so doing, 
they should suffer the punishments of the country ; which 
were to be bambooed, and to forfeit their goods. He added 
that our factory was the place where all goods ought to be 
delivered in, and whence they ought to be shipped ; and 
whatever was sold and delivered privately should be deemed 
to have run the Custom ; and that since we paid no custom 
ourselves, our crime would be the worse if we aided the 
Chinamen to cheat the Emperor. The order, echoing that 
of the Hopfo, therefore directs that all persons selling goods 
do bring them into the factory, and there deliver them to 
the buyer; and that all goods bought be received in the 
factory, and thence shipped off. 

President Catchpoole, writing on September 3, 1702, said: 

“The Hoppo asked, if we could not give more than two-thirds money 


and one-third goods. We told him that we could not, and resolve to con- 
tinue in this resolution.” 


And on the 4th of the same month: 


“* All the persons attached to the factory are on shore ; and we have un- 
loaded your three ships from England, all except the lead and bullion. We 


are sorting the goods for the merchants’ view, but a hindrance has fallen in | 
our way, which may probably benefit the port in the end. The Emperor’s | 


second son hath sent his merchant from Pekin hither, and given him his 
grant to trade with the English, and requires all governors to assist him. 
Soon after his arrival, came another merchant with the same authority from 
the Emperor's fourth son.* These merchants, though representing separate 


interests, so combine, rial our former merchants are over-awed, and durst [| 


not appear to trade. The Pekiners have brought little or no stock; so 


* Afterwards Kanghi’s successor, the Emperor Yung Ching. 
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that they desire the Chusan merchants to come and trade with us, and 
allow them a proportion of the gains. Our proper merchants, belonging to 
the town or province, as yet stand aloof from us, making overtures to the 
Pekiners, with a desire to keep separate allotments of the trade. How this 
will terminate cannot be conjectured. 

“The merchants, who supplied a cargo for the AZacclesfield last season, 
have provided assortments enough; but they say we shall have a great 
brangle (squabble) before we shall be permitted to arrange our contract 
with them ; for the Pekiners will be like the dog in the manger. As a 
remedy, if we find the latter unreasonable and without stock, we shall be 
forced to make an appearance of preparing to leave the port, which will afford 
a justification for the local government and merchants, if they accommodate 
matters against the arbitrary pretensions of the Pekiners. Goods will flow 
in upon us as soon as they have settled these things among themselves.” 


The difficulties of the situation were aggravated by the 
dissensions between the President and the naval captains. 
On this subject the former wrote, September 7, 1702 : 


“Your Honours will see by the enclosed papers how unhappily the seed 
sown by Captain John Roberts takes effect ; for Captain Smith and Captain 
Palmer set up for themselves, and obey no orders but what they please. 
We have now two broad pendants flying in this road, which the natives 
take notice of. I have protested against Captain Smith for it. Should 
your Honours think I act too little, I must plead for myself that we are in 
China, where the Governors are so villainous that they embrace any oppor- 

tunity to confound all ; and these captains, to gratify their little pride, fear 
| nothing. Our goods are all sorted and ready, and the merchants promised 
to be with us to-day, but now send us word it’s not a lucky time, but they 
will be with us to-morrow. We fear some difficulty ere we shall be able to 
close our contract. China is all trouble.” * 


The general letter, February 10, 1703, proceeds to 
-renew a serious allegation against the supercargo of the 
Sarah,+ namely—“ That we were turned away from hence 
by the underhand dealings of Mr. Gough and Captain 
Roberts is very demonstrable by the Mandarin of Justice 
this year proffering us to let a factory remain here, even if 


ae 


'we would send away all our ships, and named the Rodert 


' * The answer of Captain John Smith to the protest of the Worshipful 
Allen Catchpoole, Esq., dated Chusan, September. 7, 1702, was as follows : 
“Captain Smith desires that all the future orders of the Consul and Presi- 
‘dent may be in writing, for he will not accept of a verbal order ; that the 
'English Company, the masters of both, may see that the captain has 
attended to their commands, whatever the Consul may allege against him.” 
+ Although this charge is repeated on several occasions, there is no 
evidence of its truth. 


to 
to 
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and Nathaniel to go to Borneo to fetch pepper. But his (the 
Mandarin of Justice) offer was something too late; and we 
could not believe it safe to leave so great a quantity of the 
Company’s treasure on shore, without a ship in the road to 
defend it; especially since it is reported that the Emperor 
will be in these parts in two or three months, who is 
always attended by a refractory army and a parcel of 
mercenary mandarins. But from the above overture, we 
suppose it will appear to the Court, that the turning us 
away last year was not, as pretended, conformable to the 
laws of the land; but resulted from the representation 
Supercargo Gough, we have been told, made: how much 
it would be to their interest to turn away the JZandarin, 
Mr. Consul and President, out of their country. 

“Soon after the despatch of the Sarah galley, we entered 
on business with the merchants; and found such intolerable 
delays and such extravagant prices, that we unanimously 
resolved to leave the port. But then the mandarins, by 
means of the /Zoffo, trumped up a card, namely, that we 
must pay the measurage for our ships, and custom for our 
goods which we some time before were obliged to land, 
else the merchants would come to no prices upon them; 
which custom, they told the President, would come to about 
10,000 taels, which we agreed to pay; and accordingly the 
Hloppo measured our ships, and gave us permission to 
reload our goods, which we did with great vigour, having 
in two hours re-embarked two hundred pieces of broad- 
cloth. As soon as the Chinese general, elsewhere termed 
the Chumpezn, had information of this, he filled our factory 
with soldiers and mandarins; ordering us to stop, and 
pretended that we had violated the constitution of the 
country, and set strong guards round the factory; and for 
fourteen days permitted nobody of the factory, but our 
dispenser (steward), to come in and out. 

“ At last, after much trouble and vain resistance, we were 
obliged by many impositions to strike up a contract with 
the merchants at very unreasonable rates ; and to take so 
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much of each sort of goods as they pleased, and particularly 
the wrought silks and piece goods, and the vast quantities 
of chinaware, enumerated in invoices home. They also 
beat down the prices of our Europe goods, and wholly 
refused to take several sorts of them. The prices and 
quantities are mentioned in our consultation book, to which 
we refer [not extant} We were not set at liberty when 
we concluded the contract ; the General pretending that the 
Hoppo desired our confinement, and that although he him- 
self had given us his Chop concerning our measurage, yet 
he could not stand to it. But this was only his villainy, 
which he could not be persuaded out of, till we agreed to 
lend him 6,000 taels, which was to be repaid us out of the 
first goods that came in by the hands of his merchant, 
Inqua. But this did not so much prevail upon him as the 
consideration of his chumpernage, which will this year amount 
to great part of the sum. When this was over, the under- 
mandarins demanded our guns, sails, and rudders ashore, 
which requisition the General could have prevented, but un- 
worthily held his tongue till they had squeezed some small 
presents out of us. Having satisfied them, we thought our- 
selves pretty well at ease; and for a short interval goods 
flowed in fast upon us ; and though not so good as we could 
wish, yet pretty well, and as near muster as Chinese com- 
monly bring. We had great hopes then of making an early 
monsoon. But the cause of that run of goods was (the 
Hoppo's time being near expired) he abated great part of 
his customs. Whatever we have received since hath been 
with great dunning, trouble, and continual complaints 
against them. Their emperor's merchants, or ‘strollers’ as 
Esquire Dolben* calls them, have been very prejudicial to 
the trade of this port; for they have brought little or no 
stock with them, and are too great for the mandarins to 
dare to meddle with. They have several times had goods 
brought into their houses, and kept them, as it were, to 


** First Supercargo of the Aurungzebe, a ship belonging to the London 
Company, then at Emoy. 
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tease us: but towards the end of this monsoon, seeing the 
President and Council prepare for going to Pulo Condore, 
they have become more courteous, assuring us that these 
delays arose from the misinformation which they had at 
Pekin, namely, that they need not bring any of their stock 
with them, but that we were ready to trust them with 
our own money and goods; which (say they) since we now 
see you will not, we will procure stocks against your next 
year’s shipping, and you shall have very early despatches, 
But what credit ought to be given to this? They will 
deliver no goods but what they please; no force can be 
used against them; and for the arguments of justice and 
reason, they laugh at us. 

“Although we have contracted for 800 pecul of raw silk, 
and 2,500 pecul of copper, we have not been able to obtain 
near half of either. But if we would load our ships with 
tea, chinaware, fans, pictures, or piece-goods, we might have 
it ready at small warning. The large quantity we have 
taken of these goods has been by force and not by choice. 
And we have thought it more for your Honour’s interest 
to despatch the Uxzox to Bengal with what lading she has 
already, than to let her remain here all the season. We 
have sent five chests of silver thither, there not being one 
pan of gold to be had even at five above touch. 

“The reason we have sent no more money in the Uxzou 
to Bengal is, because our investment contract for the three 
ships now at Chusan amounts to 230,000 taels; and al- 
though the goods are not delivered in due time, yet when 
they hereafter come, the Chinese will inevitably oblige us 
to take and pay for them. So that we are necessitated to 
keep a disproportionate stock by us. This very day one 
of the merchants, who owes us copper on the contract, has 
100 pecul come to town; but will not let us have it 
under 11 taels and a half per pecul ready money, departing 
from the contract. 

“We have made the Sarah galley a full ship, and given 
her the finest goods we could procure. Great part of the 
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china and all the lacquered ware, together with the fans 
and pictures, is received of Euloyah, the old Chumpein's 
secretary, for our debt. We were compelled to take that 
or nothing ; and none of the mandarins here durst stir in 
it, it being daily expected that his master will be made 
Tytuck of Amoy. The secretary assures us that if he be, 
he shall compensate us for our taking the goods, and for 
the kindness of our long forbearance.” 

Consul and President Catchpoole and Mr. Ridges, the 
remnant of his original Council, thus speak of their relations 
with the supercargoes * and captains : 

“ The pull-back of the differences among ourselves was 
of great prejudice last year; the Chinese much doubting 
where the rules and power of governing lay. The super- 
cargo’s friendly concurrence with the factory and merchants 
this year, has put usin much more reputation than we were ; 
and had they done otherwise, and sided with the captains, 
we should have been looked upon as an ungovernable mob. 
For, after all the troubles and disappointments we received 
without doors from the Chinese, it has been no _ less 
within doors from our captains, particularly Captain John 
Smith and Captain John Palmer, who have continually 
slighted our orders, and almost daily affronted the Presi- 
dent, or some of us, and have, in public council, disowned 
any power of the Consul, alleging Captain Roberts’s old 
notion, that he is no Consul who cannot protect them.” 
The letter proceeds to detail some indecorous squabbles 
springing from this impolitic institution and fertile source 
of miscarriage. It then adds: “Captain Monck is respect- 
ful to the President ; but the Council cannot prevail on him 
to sign the papers and accounts of his transactions at Canton, 
and voyage thence to Bengal, before he came to Chusan.” 

* Strictly speaking, there were no resident merchants at Chusan. 
Besides the six Supercargoes, this letter is signed only by President Catch- 
poole and Mr. Ridges. Messrs. H. Smith, secretary and steward, and 
Messrs. Cunningham and Salladine, factors, with Mr. Pound the chaplain, 


were attached to what was called President Catchpoole’s Factory; but on 
each visit he came and went away with the ship or fleet which he brought’ 
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Reverting to their relations with the Chinese authori- 
ties, the Council say : 


“That the government of the new //offo sits extremely well upon the 
factory. This they attribute to the friendly offices of some French Jesuits 
in China, of great influence and celebrity. ‘They (the Council) have 
employed, as mediators and agents with the supreme and local government, 
Father Gerbillon, resident at Pekin, and Father Fontaney at Chusan : to 
their recommendations they attribute the courtesies of the new Hofpo, who 
always receives the President as a great mandarin, and promises to use his 
influence with the Emperor towards procuring a direct intercourse for the 
Company’s shipping with Liampo, to which city Chusan is the port. For 
these preliminary services and expected benefits, the Council have given 
Father Fontaney a gratuitous passage to Europe on the A/acclesfield galley, 
in addition to several small presents distributed to him and others of the 
Society. . 

“ Broadcloth, rashes, perpets, &c., prove a great drug here; but even 
these are easier to get off than amber, coral, looking-glasses, flintware, 
sword-blades, &c. ; none of the latter are disposable except for presents. 
The chief commodities that will sell in China, are lead, tin, pepper, red- 
woods, and rattans. All other commodities only go off when associated 
with two-thirds money ; and the estimate that we make is, that they then 
have our goods for nothing. The crystal-ware they would not admit into the 
contract. 

“ As for broadcloths, perpetuanoes, callimancoes, and similar stuffs, 
the colours and sorts we bring they never like, and those we bring not they 
always want. ‘Those fine grave-coloured cloths they themselves desired, 
they will not now meddle with ; nor could we induce them to enter the 
napt cloth into the contract. But, upon the whole, we think that a smooth 
raggy cloth is the most pleasing to them. Besides a good vivid aurora, and 
blacks and blues, only a few bright colours will take. 

“Enclosed is copy of some correspondence with the Supercargoes at 
Amoy: The court will see that Anqua, a Chinese merchant there, sent the 
President a letter, desiring him to write to the Company, not to send any 
more broadcloth fora year or two. The President replied, that Anqua 
must bring cloth more into wear; and when it would not vend, tea, china- 
ware, and piece-goods would be laid aside. 

“For presents, you will do well to send annually two repeating clocks, 
four striking watches, and twelve common brass clocks of fifty shillings each. 
Guns and pistols they are pretty well cloyed with; but glass lanterns we 
have been much baited for. The annual assortment may also include two 
dozen prospectives in painted sticks, and two dozen 8 inches long without 
joints. Some silver-hilted rapiers are, indeed, indispensable, being accepted 
with avidity ; of these one dozen, the blades to be gilt half-way down. 
Also small pictures, in gilt frames, glazed, of beautiful women. We are 
extremely plagued for animal curiosities, birds, dogs, &c. Mr. Dolben, we 
heard, paid the measurage of his ship at Amoy with one great Irish dog. 

“President Catchpoole, Mr. Pound, Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. Cunning- 
hame, and Mr. Salladine, with their servants, are now (February 10, 1702-3) 
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on board the Zzamfo, bound for Pulo Condore. She is deeply laden with 
provisions, stores, and necessaries. She has an unemployed stock in her, 
out of which, after defraying all charges at Pulo Condore, we expect there 
will be a surplus of 45,000 ; with which she will be sent to buy pepper at 
Banjarmassin.” 


The narrative is supplemented by secondary information 
preserved in a letter from Supercargoes Conley and Bignall, 
of ship Canterbury, to the Presidency for the English 
Company at Surat, dated Amoy, December 8, 1702. 


“* By an express received from President Catchpoole on the 4th instant, 
at Chusan, he advises the following particulars, namely: that he and his 
Council had received abundance of trouble and abuses, both from the 
merchants and government there; that they were still confined in their 
factory ; that their contract was concluded on the 17th October, and then 
the Chusan authorities forced it on them at their own prices. 

“*Some days past one of the king’s son’s merchants arrived at Emoy to 
trade. “Tis feared his coming here may prove as bad as the others at 
Chusan, the mandarins and town merchants being obliged to allow him 
§ (or shares) of their contract.” 


This letter, dated Chusan,* November 22, 1703, 
describes Mr. Catchpoole’s third and last visit to Chusan : 
“The Presidency for China, expecting more ships from England 


would follow the Samuel and Anna, stayed at Condore twelve days after 
her arrival; none, however, came in. Meanwhile, namely on 23rd July, 


| the Zzamfo, which had been ona country voyage to Batavia, returned to 


Condore. Learning by his arrival that neither had any ships from Eng- 
land touched there waiting his disposal, President Catchpoole, and such 
members of the Council and Factory for China as were then at Condore, 
hastened away with these two, namely, the Samuel and Anna and the 
Liampo, for Chusan, sailing from Condore on July 25th, 1703. On 6th 
August, they encountered a storm off the coast of China, which next day 
drove the Samuel and Anna on shore in Pinghai Bay, within Pedro 
Bianca, where she was near being lost; the Zéamfo, left afloat about five 
leagues below, saved herself by anchoring under a small island. Both 
ships were afterwards enabled to resume the voyage in company, and on 
August 19th arrived safe at Hitto Point. 

‘* Several of the Council ¢ came off to us, and advised us that they re- 


* He left Chusan for Pulo Condore in March, 1703, and stayed 
there four months. 

+ The Council spoken of as coming off to the President, must be the 
supercargoes of the ship Robert and Nathaniel, which had been left at 
Chusan; with Mr, Ridges, the second member of Mr. Catchpoole’s 
superior Council, who was permitted to remain on shore when the Consul 
and President was compelled to terminate his second visit. 
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ceived very good usage from the Government, but that very little goods 
had come in excepting china-ware. The Supercargoes report that they 
had been well treated in his absence. Speaking of the third attempt to 
maintain this precarious factory, the conductors of it say: ‘The Hoppo 
came down to Chusan as soon as he heard of us, and gave us large in- 
vitations to come in before he had settled the measurage of the two ships; 
which we unanimously resolved not to do. At last he did agree at the 
usual rates; but yet even then we would not trust to his fidelity, till we 
had paid him the money and had his receipts and Chofs for the same. 
Whereupon we thought ourselves very secure, and conceive it all the 
security that can be had in China. Notwithstanding all which, as soon 
as we had brought in our ships, and were settled on shore, the oppo 
and merchants made several unreasonable demands, too long to be inserted 
here. See our Diary and Consultations [not extant]. At last it centred 
in the extortion, that we must deliver up our old contract, and make a new 
one. We had then, upon our last year’s contract, due about 75,000 taels 
[425,000 sterling]. They demanded that we should take raw silk at 
155 taels per pecul; copper at 114, tutenague at 42, and quicksilver at 
55 taels per pecul. As to these terms, we thought it a great piece of 


injustice that we should pay an advanced price for goods due on the | 


preceding year’s contract. So we absolutely refused. Whereupon we were 
confined to our factory by strong guards, not permitting any of us to go 
on board our ships, or the ship’s people to come into the factory. We 
endured this restraint, with their menaces, about seventeen days, and at 
last were compelled to sign contract as above. We had then, in their 


warehouses, of last year’s Europe goods about 9,000 taels’ worth. On | 


which they also made us submit to an abatement of 10 per cent. 

“This usage gave us uneasiness ; but now, as the close of their official 
year approaches, goods flow in according to contract before the time 
appointed. Considering, also, that we have held up the good custom of 
trading without trusting, and that we have not this year taken any piece- 
goods, tea, or china-ware, which they much insisted on, we hope our 
acquiescence in their other proposals will meet your Honours’ approbation. 
Had we not-been able to give nine-tenths money, and reduced our sales to 
one-tenth goods, we should have been forced to take piece-goods and 
china-ware, all bad and dear of their sorts. We have laden on the 
Robert and Nathaniel, Captain Smith, now consigned to your Honours, for 
account of the English Company, as per invoice, a cargo value 118,258 
taels 6m. 14c. She sails with this. There is at present laden on the 
Samuel and Anna—copper, 537 pecul, 39 catty; tutenague, 2,206 pecul, 
32 catty, with which she appears very deep; but we still hope she can 
take in some tubs of china-ware. We trust, too, the Zéampo will soon 
follow, join the Robert and Nathaniel at Condore, and arrive in England 
under the same convoy. 


“We expect to sail hence in twelve days. After the two remaining) 
ships with the factors shall have left Chusan, there will be due from thig 


port to the English Company about 10,000 taels, none of which the floatin 
Council think dangerous. Had it all been procured this year, our ships 
could not have taken it in, and we must have accepted trash. If we return 
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next year, doubt not to recover it in goods at cheaper rates. If not, and 
if the English Company order the President and Council to stay at Con- 
dore, which is heartily to be desired, we can then make reprisals upon 
the China junks that will come to us there; most of what is due to the 
English Company being owing from mandarins that are, or have been, in 
the Government.” 

On December 8, 1703, the Council left Chusan, with 
ships the Lzampo and the Samuel and Anna; on the 12th 
they were off Amoy, but had such a gale of wind that they 
could not put in. So they were forced to bear away for 
Condore; where they arrived on December 22nd, and found 
all things in peace and plenty, and a Separate Stock ship 
in the harbour called the Constant Friend. On the 23rd, 
the Robert and Nathaniel, which left Chusan before them, 
having touched at Amoy, also arrived at Pulo Condore. 
She brought twelve Chinese artificers for the new settle- 
ment.” 

As the latest information from Pulo Condore leaves it 
doubtful, whether the harbour there is safe in both mon- 
soons; whether the local supply of water and provisions 
be sufficient to subsist the settlement and supply ships 
touching for refreshment; and whether the station be 
secure against surprise by the Cambodians, Cochin-Chinese, 
or other neighbouring states; added to the difficulty of 
conveying troops and stores there from England in time 
of war: for these considerations, the Court of Managers 
give President Catchpoole and Council conditional orders 
to withdraw from Pulo Condore, taking the Company’s 
people and effects to Banjarmassin in Borneo. This was 
in January, 1704. Capt. Clarke, who took them out, was 
to touch at Batavia for intelligence. If he learnt that 
their factory still remained at Pulo Condore, the Court 


** “Worse usage in other parts of China than at Chusan. The 
Mandarins threaten, if return to Chusan with small stocks. Hope to pre- 
vent their designs, if can have permission [from the King of Cochin China] 
to stay here. Conclude our debt at Chusan, very good. They leave above 
140 tubs and chests, china-ware, Gc., as per list ina warehouse sealed up ; 
and the General (elsewhere called the Chumpetn) hath ordered a guard ; 
for which must allow about 20 taels per month, which think the cheapest 
way.” 
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gave him positive orders to sail thither, without losing a 
minute’s time, and transport the Factory with all stores 
from Condore to Banjarmassin. Adverting to the defects 
of Pulo Condore as a mart, a harbour, and a safe seat for a 
settlement, the Court of the English Company corroborate 
the United Company’s positive order to remove the Con- 
dore Factory, with all its stores, trading capital, and estab- 
lishment of servants, to enlarge that at Banjarmassin.* 

In opposition to these repeated orders to withdraw 
from the Island of Condore, Consul and President Catch- 
poole was by some fatality riveted to the spot. The last 
letter from the Court, written on December 12, 1705, 
indeed, never reached him, for he perished about nine 
months previous to its date, namely, on March 3, 1705: 
when the Settlement there was suddenly destroyed by 
an insurrection of the Macassar soldiers, who formed the 
garrison. There was reason to suppose that the Cochin- 
Chinese Government instigated them to this perfidious act. 
The factory was burnt ; and the Consul, with fifteen other 
Englishmen slain, including two of the Council, several 
factors, a captain, an ensign, and a sergeant. The few 
English soldiers + were surprised ; as the Macassar traitors 
and incendiaries rose upon their masters at one in the 
morning. 

* The local defects and inconveniences of the Island of Condore as the 
seat of a factory were stated as follows : From the report of all the captains 
that have been there, it has no safe harbour; nor sufficient water at all 
seasons ; and from Mr. Smith’s acknowledgment, late Secretary to the 
Condore Factory, the goods brought thither by the Chinese junks, as the 


instruments of an immediate trade with China, are unprofitably dear 
t The only survivor seems to have been one Moses Wilkins. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Facts and figures about Indian Railways must be mainly 
sought in Blue-books or railway reports, which few have 
the leisure and inclination to read, or at any rate to 
properly digest. To the administrator or man of busi- 
ness nothing can be more suitable, nor can anything be 
more worthy of being adopted as a type by other govern- 
ments, than the annual report by the Director-General 
of Indian Railways. But this publication is not likely 
to come before the ordinary shareholder or the general 
reader, and, if it did, would probably not be regarded as 
having much immediate bearing on his interests. In 
some degree this is due to the fact that the investor in 
the older guaranteed lines received, and still receives, 
his goodly 5 per cent. in sterling, whatever his rail- 
way may have cost, and irrespective of traffic, flood, and 
famine, or of the capabilities of the working staff. In- 
deed, until a few years ago, the prospect of getting any- 
thing more than this seemed so remote or so improbable 
that the statistics of Indian railways, as affecting their 
incomes, could scarcely expect much attention from the 
shareholders. But we have changed all this within the 
last decade, and we now find the East Indian Railway 
paying nearly 9 per cent., the Bombay and Baroda 83 
per cent., the Great Indian Peninsula nearly 7 per 
cent., and even the ill-fated Madras Railway at last 
returns nearly 3 per cent. There is, consequently, good 
reason for increased attention to the details of Indian 
railway administration, to the nature of the Government 
supervision, and more especially to the effect of new 
lines in introducing competing routes. The new policy 
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of a smaller guarantee, with a share of net profits, and 
defined control, is in every way more sound and more 
reasonable for all concerned; but if it had no such ad- 
vantage it would at any rate have that of enlisting the 
interests of investors in the general welfare of our great 
dependency, and in removing in some degree the too no- 
torious ignorance on Indian subjects. The insatiable globe- 
trotter who, visiting the country for a few months in the cold 
season, surfeits himself in about equal proportions with 
facts and fallacies, to be disgorged on his return in magazine 
articles, is not quite the best authority on Indian subjects. 
Fortunately he has been content as a rule with generaliza- 
tions and animadversions on the poverty of the people and 
the alleged shortcomings of our administration, and has 
refrained, perhaps for good reason, from noticing or criti- 
cising the no less interesting phenomena of our Indian 
railway system. Some good may be done, therefore, in 
putting forward a few facts and opinions on this subject in 
a readable shape, and in making the dry bones of statistics 
more generally acceptable. 

In putting a subject of this nature before home readers 
it is necessary to get them to realize, not merely the vast 
extent of the country, but its diverse physical characteristics. 
The common phrase, “the plains of India,” is a fair example 
of the looseness or ignorance which characterizes a good 
deal of what is said and written about the huge peninsula 
we call India. The fact that our early struggles took place 
in the valley of the Ganges led people to suppose, per- 
haps, in those days that those vast and fertile plains indi- 
cated the general features of the land, and even since then, 
as our railways have generally and naturally followed as 
much as possible the trade and population of the other 
valleys, the ordinary traveller, lying at length on his seat, 
unconscious of curves and gradients, and struggling with 
the digestion of his meals or his books, is not more likely to 
desire to modify the prevailing phrase than those who fol- 
lowed Clive and Hastings. But that the mistake is an egre- 
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gious one, anybody may see at a glance on consulting a good 
map of the country. It will be seen that, excluding the 
Bikaneer desert, more than three-fourths of the peninsula is 
either a decidedly hilly or undulating country, and that great 
table-lands like those of Mysore, Chota Nagpore, and Central 
India render the construction, or at any rate the economical 
alignment, of railways a matter of more difficulty than is 
usually the case in Europe. Then it has to be remembered 
that Bengal alone is only a little smaller than the whole of 
the German Empire, and has half again as much more 
population, while the small Madras Presidency is only 
about a quarter less in area than France, and contains a 
larger number of people. 

Enough has been said to suggest that the cost of con- 
struction and conditions of traffic must differ very widely 
on Indian railways according to their position, and that the 
English investor in such projects might do worse than study 
the bearings and salient features of locality in which his 
money is to be spent, or, better still, get hold of a work like 
Hunter’s “ Indian Empire,” and make himself acquainted 
with the country as a whole. 

The close of the year 1885-86 showed a total extent of 
railways of all gauges in India of some 12,376 miles open 
for traffic, and some 4,000 more sanctioned or under con- 
struction. Taking the population of the whole country at 
250 millions, this, when completed, gives less than seven 
miles of line to every 100,000 inhabitants ; a figure which, 
considering that America has now nearly 200 miles for 
the same number of people, is fair evidence that we 
have not yet shown too much haste in furnishing India 
with railway communication. But notwithstanding this, 
the most noticeable feature in connection with Indian 
railways at present is the steady growth of competing 
lines, or of projects which will have this effect in due 
course; while instead of having Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras as practically the only outlets for our exports, 
we have Kurrachee, north of Bombay, taking away the 
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bulk of the produce of the Punjab, and Marmagao on 
the south is about to become a formidable rival to 
Bombay on the same side of the country. A few years 
hence a railway, which is now under survey, will prob- 
ably connect Chittagong on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal with Cachar and the Assam Valley, and the pro- 
duce which now finds its way to Calcutta by the Eastern 
Bengal, and Bengal Central railways, will then go away 
direct from a cheap and very convenient port. The heavy 
charges in and to the Hooghly, which are not likely to be 
reduced on the completion of the new wet docks, will give 
Chittagong, as they now give Bombay, an advantage of not 
less than ten shillings per ton for large sea-going vessels, 
and so large a saving should, in the interests of the jute 
and rice trade, and of the tea industry, expedite the 
development of this port. 

As regards the lower section of this line, viz., from 
Chittagong to Cachar, there is no more promising project 
in India. The country is rich and densely populated, 
produces an immense amount of jute, rice, and betel-nuts, 
and the traffic already tends to Chittagong; but the small 
craft, which do most of the carrying, make the port with 
difficulty during the monsoon, and consequently much of 
the produce finds its way by the rivers either to the Eastern 
Bengal line or by the tortuous channels of the delta into 
the Hooghly. Attempts have been made, but without 
much earnestness, to find a channel up the Megna for sea- 
going steamers to Narainganj, the present centre of the 
jute trade in Eastern Bengal, and it seems difficult to 
believe that this should be impossible in a river carrying 
probably as great a volume of water as the Mississippi in a 
distance of not more than one hundred miles. If this channel 
could be established as a safe route for vessels of large 
size, it is doubtful whether there would be any immediate 
need for a railway to, or outlet at, Chittagong. The water 
communication in the Megna Valley ramifies in hundreds 
of minor channels over a very wide area right up to 
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Cachar, and on the main stream large river steamers work 
up to this point all the year round. What with this con- 
tingency on the east, and the strong competition of 
Bombay on the west, the trade of Calcutta is unlikely 
to progress at the same pace in future as it has done 
in former years. The traffic into Calcutta from the west 
is still served by but one line, the East Indian, and 
although this has been doubled up to Mogul Terai, close 
to Benares, where it joins the Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway, it is at times hard pressed even with the help 
of its old loop line along the river. The completion of 
the bridge over the Ganges at Benares some time next 
year, together with the steady and rapid growth of traffic 
on the Bengal and North-Western, and the Tirhoot 
railways, will certainly strain the carrying power of the 
East Indian to its utmost, but it is hardly yet time for 
the countenance of a scheme which has been lately put 
forward for a direct or “grand chord” line from Benares 
to Calcutta. The tardiness with which rates have been 
reduced on the East Indian line may have led in some 
degree to the support which has been given to this project; 
but it has to be remembered that the State owns the East 
Indian line, and although it has but little control over its 
rates, it takes the lion’s share of its profits, and may con- 
sequently not be too ready to receive proposals for the 
construction of a work which would almost certainly absorb 
the whole of the through traffic from the North-West, and 
seriously lessen the receipts on the original line. There 
is, however, another view of the matter in that the Oude 
and Rohilkund Railway will this year become the property 
of Government, and if its traffic is to be developed, as it 
can and should be, it will not do to allow it to be throttled 
at Benares by prohibitive rates over the East Indian. 
This possibility, and the fact that a direct line would open 
out a wide extent of country now cut off from the railway, 
may lead before long to its being seriously considered, 
more especially as it would save about sixty miles in 
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distance between Benares and Calcutta, and would tap 
the trade of the rich Chota Nagpore plateau. A scheme 
which is now under preparation by Government for a line 
from Benares to Cuttack will serve the pilgrim traffic 
to Juggernath, and be eminently valuable as a protective 
line against famine in Orissa; but this would run right 
across the Ranchi table-land, intersecting the projected 
Nagpore-Bengal Railway about one hundred miles from 
its junction with the East Indian. It would thus be too 
circuitous, and its curves and gradients too severe, to 
make it worth considering as a possible competing route 
with the present East Indian chord line on any but very 
onerous conditions, and the traffic which might adopt 


this route to Calcutta would still have to travel for some | 


distance over the old line. 

Further inland the scheme of the Indian Midland 
Railway will when completed absorb a large share of traffic 
which now follows the East Indian either to Calcutta or 
to Jubulpore, radiating from Jhansi as a centre, to Agra, 
Cawnpore, Manickpore (on the East Indian), and Bhopal 
on the Great Indian Peninsula, together with another 
branch to the Umaria coal-field ; it will not only fill up a 
huge void in the railway map of India, but establishes 
a formidable competing route for the grain traffic of the 
North-West with both the Rajputana and the East Indian 
railways. The flat grades and cheap fuel of the latter 
line will, however, enable it to make a good fight against 
its new rival, and it is already putting engines on the 
road which will take trains of six hundred or even eight 
hundred tons. The cheapness of Bombay as a port as 
compared with Calcutta, which has been already referred 
to, not to mention the shorter run home by about eight 
or ten days, places the route w7@ the Ganges Valley at 
a serious disadvantage, and it must be expected that on 
the completion of the Midland Railway Cawnpore will 
commence the severance of its business with the less 
profitable customer on the Eastern side. In his address 
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to the shareholders in January last, Mr. Crawford, the 
Chairman of the East Indian Railway, spoke confidently 
of the prospect of maintaining the position of Calcutta, 
and said that “the Board are prepared to enter into a free 
and open competition . . . for the traffic of the North- 
West, confident of being able to hold their own if they 
are only allowed fair play.” In matters of business, 
and especially where such large interests are involved, 
it is not more easy to determine, or at any rate to adhere 
to any very strict definition of “fair play,” than it is in 
the proverbial “love and war,” and it may happen that the 
East Indian shareholders will be disappointed if they rely 
too confidently on the figures offered by Mr. Crawford 
as the bases on which the battle may be fought. The 
cost of carrying a ton a mile is a variable quantity depend- 
ing on many factors, as Mr. Crawford is doubtless aware, 
or may ascertain after comparing the figures for 1884 with 
those of 1885; and matters will be materially altered in 
one respect in favour of the Bombay route by the opening 
out of the new coal-field at Umaria. At the same time 
it must be admitted that what with the shorter distance 
of some 140 miles, the good gradients, and the better 
chance of return loads, the route v7@ the Ganges Valley 
should be an incomparably cheaper route, as far as the 
mere railway carriage is concerned, than that v7@ Bombay. 
In Western India the scheme of the Southern Mahratta 


Railway Company (on the metre gauge), which is being 


rapidly extended, and now includes the Mysore Railway, will, 
when completed and connected with the new port of Mar- 
magao, become a formidable competitor with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway for the traffic of the Western 
Deccan. The future may see it connected with the South 
Indian line, which is on the same gauge, and thus form an 
extensive network of narrow gauge lines, which will take a 
large share of the trade that now finds its way over the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railways. Other com- 
peting routes of less importance, either at work or under 
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construction, could be indicated, but enough has perhaps been 
said to show that Indian railways are entering on a new 
phase, and that their management will in future be under 
different conditions to those of, say, ten years ago. The 
marked development of traffic.on Indian railways of late 
years is due in a great measure to the reduction of rates, 
and the absolute and unmistakable benefit that has 
ensued. to every line shows that competition, to which 
these reductions are mainly traceable, will do little 
injury in the long run. The goods rates on Indian rail- 
ways are nevertheless on most lines still too high, 
but it has been difficult for the agents and _ traffic 
officials of the old lines, who have hitherto been working 
on monopoly rates, to understand that instead of carry- 
ing 100,000 tons at an x rate, they must now find their 
account in carrying 200,000, or. perhaps 300,000, tons at °*. 
Nevertheless Indian rates compare favourably with those 
on English and foreign lines, as is shown in the last report 
of the Director-General. or instance, the rate for grain 
between Liverpool and Birmingham is there given at 1°54d. 
per ton mile, and for the same distance the rate on German 
railways would be 1°13d., on Belgian *79d., and on Indian 
.85d. But for longer distances the Indian lines have rates 
as low as ‘27d. per ton mile, and have been doing well with 
this, in spite of the want of sufficient return loads. This is 
in fact, the great difficulty in working Indian railways, viz. 
that the bulk of the traffic is all one way, and there is conse: 
quently too much empty running. But this must be expected 
in any exporting country, and particularly in India. The ryo 
who sends away ten tons of wheat does not want ten tons 0 
anything inexchange. He may takea little salt, some spices 
a little cloth, and other things, but the return he mainly look 








for is rupees. The American railways are in much the sam 
case, and yet, as shown by the able author of the pamphld 
on “Indian Wheat and American Protection,” their rates fo 
grain are considerably lower than the lowest rate on India 
railways. There is no evidence, however, that these ve 
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low American rates were remunerative, and it must be re- 
membered that railway construction in America both is and 
probably can be of a much cheaper and more temporary 
character than in India. The average cost of the new 
American railways is probably not much over £5,000 a mile. 
They have plenty of cheap timber, no white ants to eat it, 
no tropical rainfall to rot it, and cheap fuel, and their lines 
are, moreover, mostly unballasted, unfenced, and generally 
of a very different type to what exists and is absolutely 
necessary in India. 

The reduction of goods rates is not the only direction in 
which an improvement is to be expected. The develop- 
ment of the passenger traffic of the fourth or lowest class 
is a mine of wealth awaiting those who will work it boldly 
and patiently. Many railways now charge 2} pies per mile 
per head as the lowest passenger fare, which at present 
exchange is about equal to half a farthing ; but low as this 
may seem to people at home, it is beyond the means of all 
but a fraction of the population. A poor native will walk 
his journeys at the rate of about twenty miles a day, and 
will spend, say, two annas, or 24 pies, on food. Time is of 
no consequence to him; he has not yet realized that “ time 
is money,” and to travel this distance by rail he must spend 
double the amount for his ticket that he would spend on 
food in walking, while he must lay out something for this 
in any case, whether walking or sitting in a railway carriage. 
On the Tirhoot Railway, which runs through densely popu- 
lated districts of poor people, the fares were lately reduced 
from 2} to 13 pies per head per mile. The result was an 
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almost immediate increase in numbers of over 75 per cent., 
and in receipts of nearly 50 per cent., while at the same 
time the goods traffic significantly improved. The connec- 
ition between passenger and goods traffic has perhaps as yet 
}been insufficiently realized—at any rate in India, where the 
ismall, and indeed the large trader, likes to arrange his 
jbargains personally, to see what he is going to buy, and 
ito estimate on the spot the capabilities of the market, and 
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the honesty of his agents. There are no trade news- 
papers, and if there were it is doubtful if the astute native 
would believe in them; while the information afforded in 
notices on railway platforms is too generally in English, or 
in a vernacular which is not understood in the district. If 
it is possible to carry goods at ‘85d. per ton, and over long 
distances for ‘27d. per ton per mile, it would appear that we 
could go a great deal further towards reducing the lowest 
class of passenger fares. 

These low goods rates, it need scarcely be said, are 
based on the assumption of full loads over considerable 
distances, and it must be admitted that on but few lines 
could this condition be completely fulfilled with passenger 
traffic; but regarded as a question of moving the gross 
weight of a vehicle and its load at moderate speed, there is 
a wide difference between, say, ‘85d. per ton mile in a 
goods waggon, and two and a half pie per head in a 
passenger carriage. Taking passengers as mere load, and 
a load that, unlike merchandize, moves itself into and out of 
its vehicle, and does not involve “claims” for loss, and 
rarely for damage, we may assume that sixteen passengers 
would go to a ton, which would be a full allowance for the 
poorer class of natives. A rate of two and a half pie per 
head per mile would thus yield about twopence per ton 
mile, or nearly two and a half times the rate for goods. 
There is thus a good margin for the absence of “ full 
loads,” interest on additional stock, and the charges that 
might be expected to arise in connection with a heavy 
increase in such traffic. A reduction of fare to what has 
proved so eminently successful on the Tirhoot Railway 
would certainly induce a large increase in numbers on 
nearly every line in India, and would consequently involve, 
in some cases, a small increase in rolling stock, while on 
some lines which have stock lying idle, or running half full, 
no increase might be needed at once. But in any case this 
would be no valid argument against reduction, always 
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wear and tear, because railway managers cannot be expected 
to look much beyond the hard fiscal results of any change 
of policy, and would doubtless be disposed to “let well 
alone,” more especially on lines where no competition is to be 
feared ; but the Government must have wider views and 
interests, and the lead in this direction should be taken by 
State railways. There can be no difference of opinion as 
to the varied benefits to be derived from travelling— 
singularly prominent and immediate as they are—in India, 
especially among the poorer classes of natives, and if any 
doubt existed as to the direct profits to be derived from a 
considerable reduction in the fares for the lowest class, 
there can be none as to the indirect advantages to the State 
from the increase of intercommunication of the people. The 
statistics of Indian railways show clearly enough that although 
there is a steady increase in the total numbers of passengers 
travelling, the figures per open mile show slow progress ; 
for the numbers per open mile in 1883 were 6,254; in 1884, 
6,641 ; and in 1885, 6,687. It is worthy of notice that 
in a work, “ The Railways of India,” by Captain Davidson, 
R.E., written in 1868, it was then considered that passenger 
traffic would be the main source of the receipts. He says: 

“It is curious now, in looking over actual results, to notice the erroneous 
views held by the wisest men, and the diffidence with which the whole 
subject was approached as well as the nature of the difficulties which were 
apprehended. It was supposed in 1845 that the profits of railways in 
India would mainly be derived from the carriage of goods and merchandize, 
and that the passenger traffic would be small. But experience has shown 
that the largest return has been derived in reality from the conveyance of 


passengers, and that the carriage of raw products has not proved so 
remunerating to Indian railways as was anticipated.” 


This was written in 1868. In 1885 the position is reversed. 
The receipts in this year from goods traffic were 119 millions 
of rupees, and from passenger traffic about 554 millions, or 
about one-half of that from goods traffic, showing that in 
1868 the exporting power of the country was not realized, 
or, at any rate, was impeded by the want of railway 


_ communication over an immense proportion of the pro- 
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ducing areas, and by absurdly high monopoly rates on the 
then existing railways. But if passenger rates were reduced 
to what they can and should be, the expectations made in 
1868 would doubtless be amply realized, and would be an 
incalculable boon to the people. 

Unfortunately, however, for any proposal of this nature, 
as respects State railways, the financial exigencies of the 
Government of India entail a very urgent need for direct 
profits, and, at the same time, cripple its power, in spite of 
the best intentions, of finding the capital which would be ne- 
cessary, and on rather a large scale to provide for any con- 
siderable increase in passenger traffic. At the present time 
the demands for money from open lines undergo the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and have to be arbitrarily curtailed. Yet 
it would not, perhaps, be far wrong to state that the whole 
yearly amount now allowed for capital outlay on Indian 
railways could, for several years to come, be absorbed 
advantageously by lines already open for traffic, in increasing 
their accommodation, in constructing new branches, or in 
adding to their rolling stock. 

The question of the gauge for the railway extensions, 
commenced in 1869~70, was keenly debated even long after 
the Government had decided on the French metre, and in 
1873 the subject was fought out afresh in the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. But the Government neither in India 
nor at home were able to accept the general opinion 
offered on that occasion against the narrow gauge, or break 
of gauge, for many hundreds of miles of metre gauge lines 
have since been made, and more have yet to come. Look- 
ing back now more calmly over the almost angry discussions 
which this question gave rise to, it may be conceded that 
the opposition to the break of gauge in India was based too 
much on experience derived from English and European 
railways generally, and that the Government acted wisely in 
declining to give too much weight to considerations and 
arguments which formed only one of the factors in the 
problem they had to solve. 
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That mistakes were made would doubtless now be 
readily admitted, even by so able and consistent an advo- 
cate of the narrow gauge as General Strachey. The 
construction of the line from Lahore to the North-West 
frontier on this gauge, and of the lines through Rajputana, 
may be citéd as instances, but it is easy to be wise after the 
event, and in the case of the latter, which was originally 
projected solely as a strategical and political line of com- 
munication, it would have been a very bold thing to have 
prophesied that the immense traffic which now finds its way 
over it would have followed so rapidly upon its completion 
as a through line to the Bombay side. Much of the earlier 
arguments on the gauge question turned upon the cost of 
construction of the broad and narrow gauge, and a great deal 
of technical knowledge was displayed in the endeavour to 
prove what can only be properly determined by the prepara- 
tion of estimates for both gauges over precisely the same 
line of country, or, which is, however, a very unlikely mode 
of proof, by actual construction. The last report on Indian 
railways gives the average cost per mile of the broad gauge 
at Rs. 167,526, and that of the narrow gauge at Rs. 66,123. 
The latter figure may be accepted as a fair one; but the 
cost of the broad gauge is misleading, in so far that much 
of it is double, and that it includes the cost of work in 
early days, when money was almost flung away under a 
5 per cent. guarantee, and when little was known, and little 
trouble taken to ascertain, how work could be done, at the 
same time cheaply and properly. 

The average cost of the broad gauge lines constructed 
within the last ten years would be probably about Rs. 1 10,000 
per mile of single line, while the relative cost of broad and 
narrow gauge may be put down at about a ratio of 11 to 7. 
Estimates have been made for lines of both gauges over the 
same ground, which have yielded almost similar proportions, 
and which, curiously enough, accord fairly well with the 
difference between the gauges, viz., of 54 feet and one metre. 
Endeavours have been made, both in India and elsewhere, 
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to compare the possible duty and working cost of broad and 
narrow gauge railways; but any such comparison must 
obviously be unsatisfactory, if not fallacious, unless, which 
is extremely unlikely, the two lines were made over pre- 
cisely the same ground, or were alike as regards gradients, 
conditions of traffic, supply of fuel, and generally closely 
identical in character. To put the case as simply as pos- 
sible, it will be readily seen that the operation of moving 
goods with a hand-barrow will differ very widely from that 
of moving them with a horse and cart. A traffic which is 
light and infrequent may be as economically met with the 
former machine as a heavy and steady traffic would be with 
the latter, not forgetting the capital outlay and working 
expenses of each. Thus, if the work to be done, and the 
conditions of doing it, are duly weighed, it must be clear 
that the narrow gauge may be in every sense a cheaper and 
no less effective line than a broad gauge, and any consider- 
ation of the relative merits of the two gauges must rest on 
this common-sense basis, without any need for complicating 
the question with elaborate technical arguments or imagi- 
nary difficulties. 

The extravagant claims made by some American railway 
men on behalf of the narrow gauge, and the success, for 
very special reasons, of the well-advertised Festiniog line, 
gave an entirely false and injurious prominence to the 
matter, ending, as is too often the case, in an unreasoning 
condemnation of any proposals of the sort, and in the minds 
of its opponents the association of narrow gauge and 
narrow-mindedness is practically synonymous. That the 
Government of India acted wisely in adopting the metre 
gauge for the bulk of their railway extensions after 1870, is 
amply proved by the fact that, excluding the lines through 
Rajputana, which for exceptional reasons are now paying 
over 6 per cent., the five principal State lines on this gauge, 
now that they feel the incidence of renewals, do not pay 
more than 3 per cent. on the average ; while, if they had been 


made on the so-called standard gauge, their cost would have | 
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been increased by about one-third, and, placed as they are, 
they would not have afforded a more effective or more 
generally useful means of transit. Seeing that the capital 
was borrowed at from 4 to 4} per cent., the loss to the 
State would, moreover, have been largely increased. The 
most persistent opponents of the action of Government 
were the trading community and military men, the former 
being naturally ready to support the policy which would 
deliver their consignments with as little delay and damage 
as possible, regardless of the fiscal result to the State, and 
the latter having unfortunately little concern with the cost 
of their operations. That it would be an advantage to be 
able to despatch troops without a break to our frontier, or 
to any disaffected district, no one can deny; but it is as 
reasonably argued that the urgent necessity of doing this 
would be exceptionally rare, and that the needs of both man 
and beast demanded occasional halts, which could have been 
arranged at the points of junction between two lines of 
different gauge. It might also have been urged that the 
railway is not likely to be able to place men exactly in the 
field of battle, and that, in consequence, there must be many 
loadings and unloadings to be expected, and many sources of 
delay must be contemplated, after troops leave a railway 
station. 

The country has, moreover, been won with the camel 
and bullock cart, and it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect that we should be able to hold it, in spite of our 
altered position on the northern frontier, with a railway 
system on which there would be an occasional break of 
gauge. The saving of a few hours in military operations 
may obviously secure very important results, but in view of 
the poverty of the country, and the certain annual loss 
which the construction of broad gauge lines in every 
direction would have involved, the Government had excel- 
lent grounds for accepting what must be admitted to be 
remote and doubtful risks. The cost and delay of the 
transhipment of goods has been another source of dispute 
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with the advocates of a uniform gauge, but bearing in mind 
the number of such movements which Indian produce must 
undergo in its journey from the village it originates in to 
the ship which carries it away, or to the warehouse in Europe, 
it would seem hard that the State should bear the certainty 
of loss over many years in making broad gauge branches 
or extensions in order to save, say, one more transhipment. 
The cost of this in India, from the waggons of one gauge 
to that of another, if properly arranged, is not more than 
one penny, or a penny halfpenny, per ton, equivalent at 
Indian goods rates to about four to six miles of additional 
distance ; yet, to save this, the Government was, and is still, 
urged to spend from £4,000 to £5,000 per mile over and 
above what may be sufficient to provide for the require- 
ments of the districts served, in the construction of broad 
gauge lines. The benefit to be derived from interchange 
of vehicles is, at any rate, no advantage to any railway 
administration ; indeed, where long lines are concerned, the 
system is one which involves considerable extra expense 
and trouble in the working arrangements ; and, apart from 
the bearing of it on the public convenience, railway 
managers of long lines would much prefer to be able to 
have only their own stock to deal with. 

The passenger traffic in India, of which 99 per cent. 
may be considered to be of the poorer class of natives, 
cannot be said to be seriously affected by a break of gauge ; 
and as regards the first and second-class passengers, the 
traffic is so minute and so very unlucrative that it cannot be 
taken into account in such a matter. The present position 
of the gauge question in India is so/vztur ambulando, and 
the solution seems to be in danger of being influenced too 
much, and too frequently, by the desire to get railways 
made of any gauge, so long as companies or native States 
can be induced to find the money. The Government can 
scarcely be blamed for this. Its financial position in the 
present state of exchange entails the necessity of living as 
it were from hand to mouth, and renders it unable to take 
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much heed for the future if only the urgent needs of the 
country can be met in some way or other. 

The cost of fuel, or, as it is termed in railway parlance, 
“the coal bill,” is still one of the serious items in the cost of 
railway working in India, and it will therefore interest the 
holders of Indian railway shares to learn that two, if not three, 
new coal-fields of excellent promise are being opened out. 
The Umaria coal-field in the native State of Rewah, about 
one hundred miles south of Kutni, on the East Indian Rail- 
way, is one of first-class importance. The coal is as good, if 
not better, than that of the Ranigunge field, which has hither- 
to been the main source of the supply of Indian coal, and 
its position will enable it to command the supply of a very 
large mileage of line now supplied either by inferior coal 
from Warora or Mopani, or with English or Bengal coal at 
a necessarily high price. Out of a total of about 700,000 
tons of coal now annually used by Indian railways, there is 
still about one-third of this derived from England at an 
average cost at port of, say, fourteen to fifteen rupees per 
ton, and as Indian coal can be dug and brought to pit’s 
mouth at about an average of two rupees per ton, there is 
a large margin to meet cost of haulage, and it seems prob- 
able that within the next few years India will practically 
cease to be a customer of English coal. The new Sin- 
gareni coal-field in the south of India, about 120 miles 
north-west of the mouth of Godavery River, will have the 
same value for the southern lines as Umaria has for the 
northern and central railways. The coal from Singareni 
has so far not been used in any quantity ; but the analysis 
of almost surface specimens shows it to be a coal of excellent 
quality ; and when this field is opened out, which is now 
being done, it should be able to supply the needs of most 
of the Madras lines, of all the eastern branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula, besides all the Nizam’s Railway, while 
some may go as far as the lines of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company. Seeing that all these are, with the ex- 
ception of the Nizam’s line, using English coal, or “ patent 
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fuel,” at a high price, the saving to be expected by the 
opening out of this new colliery will be very considerable, 
The value of the third new coal-field, in the Punjab Salt 
Range, is still somewhat uncertain. The seams are thin, 
and the coal of rather poor quality, but it must be bad in- 
deed to be worthless to the Punjab Railway, the average 
cost of coal and fuel to which is now nearly twenty-four 
rupees per ton. The borings for petroleum at Katun in 
Beloochistan, which have been earnestly and patiently pro- 
moted by Sir T. C. Hope, the Public Works Member of 
Council, have at last yielded a supply which promises at 
least to afford liquid fuel to a considerable section of the 





North-Western Railway, and experiments which have been 
made with it on locomotives yielded results described as 
being “most satisfactory.” Another important coal-field, 
that of Koorbah or Wingir, lies on the line of the projected 
and long-deferred Bengal and Nagpore Railway ;* but the 
coal has not yet been well proved, and in any case it would 
only serve this railway. Thus, on the whole, there is good 
prospect of an early and considerable reduction of the “coal 
bill” on Indian railways, and this alone will largely help 
the lowering of rates, and afford another and considerable 
stimulus to the export trade. 

The working expenses of the whole of the Indian lines 
in 1885 showed a percentage on gross receipts of 49°27, as 
against 50°47 in 1884, and 48°39 in 1883, the lowest figure 
being on the East Indian Railway, with its cheap coal 
supply, viz., 35°26 per cent. These figures compare 
favourably with those on English lines, but they are ob- 
tained in a great measure by the good results on the large 
systems, viz., the East Indian, the Bombay and Baroda, 
the North-Western and Great Indian Peninsula. The 
smaller lines show figures averaging about 65 per cent. 
This is to be accounted for in some degree by the heavy 
cost of fixed establishments, as compared with the other 


. * Since Mr. Bell wrote, this line has raised the capital for its 
construction. 
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items in the working expenses, and is being met by 
degrees by the doubling up of smaller lines into large 
groups under one management, and from this advantage 
will be derived in many ways. The administration of the 
North-Western Railway now covers about 1,800 miles of 
what were the Sind Punjab and Delhi, the Punjab 
Northern, and the Indus Valley Railways. The Bombay 
and Baroda administration, also of about 1,800 miles, now 
covers the original line, the Rajputana Malwa, the Kenari- 
Ferozepore, and the Holkar Railways, while the East 
Indian Railway Company, in addition to its own huge 
system, works the Gwalior line, the Cawnpore-Calpee, the 
Patna-Gya, and the Tarkessur Railways. A scheme is 
also now being matured for working the Eastern Bengal, 
the Bengal Central, the Northern Bengal, and the Dacca 
Railways as one system, including their flotillas of steamers 
and cargo “flats.” Amalgamations of this nature should 
result in a material reduction of working expenses, and, 
what is of equal, if not greater importance, in rendering 
it possible to enforce the harmony too often wanting in 
the relations between adjacent lines. The advantages, 
both to the administration and to the public, of this cen- 
tralization are in some respects immediate and consider- 
able; but, on the other hand, it has its drawbacks, and 
it is a question with experts in India whether the limit has 
not already been reached, or even exceeded, within which 
the most favourable results can on the whole be expected 
from such a policy. On no railway, and particularly in 
India, can the controlling influence of a manager, or of 
the heads of departments under him, be delegated to, or 
diluted by, subordinate action beyond certain limits. If 
this were not true, this policy could hardly stop short until 
the whole railway system of a country became the charge 
of one manager—a conclusion which would offer no advan- 
tage over that of centralized State control, and in which 
local knowledge and responsibility would be reduced to its 
lowest value. The benefits assumed to be derived from 
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the appointment of high officials on a railway, or in any 
trading concern, are based on the reasonable conception 
that they will be able to obtain and keep touch with all the 
bearings of the undertaking, and that to some definite ex- 
tent their personal influence and interest will be felt through- 
out its operations. It may consequently be found that the 
prominent and considerable economies to be obtained from 
an extensive amalgamation may be counterbalanced by the 
loss of economy in less obvious directions, or in matters too 
remote for effective control by the heads of a very large 
administration ; or it may take the form, already apparent, 
of neglect of local traffic or interests, in the struggle for 
through traffic of doubtful value. In any attempt to de- 
termine the limit up to which such amalgamations will be 
advantageous, it is desirable not to overlook the effect of 
an Indian climate in reducing both the energy and the 
powers generally of the incumbent of an exceptionally re- 
sponsible post, and that his working strength can be much 
more readily overtaxed under such influences than in 
Europe. Thus in the event of the loss, either for long 
or comparatively short periods, of the head of an important 
system of railways, it is, and in India always will be, a 
matter of greater difficulty to provide a suitable substitute 
than for charges less onerous or important. 

The native employés on Indian railways form nearly 
96 per cent. of the whole number. The figures for the 
year 1885 showed a total of 206,893 natives, 4,598 of 
mixed parentage, and 4,375 Europeans. Notwithstanding, 
however, that railways have been working in the country 
for now over thirty years, the number of natives who have 
risen into positions of importance could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The reasons for this lie as clearly 
on the surface in railway employ as in that of the civil or 
judicial or any other branch of employment, whether under 
Government, companies, or private individuals, and the 
principal one, anomalous as it may seem, is, that where a 


really reliable and at the same time qualified and energetic 
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servant is needed, the European may be had at a cheaper 
rate than a native. Fora salary of, say, Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 
per mensem we may obtain the services of a European who 
may either have the birth and character of what we under- 
stand and expect in a gentleman, or may, at any rate, if of 
lower social standing, have been tried and found as trust- 
worthy. 
But for this salary it would be difficult to find and 
dangerous to try a native, z¢., in a position where the 
first essentials would be not only ordinary zeal and 
honesty, but general square dealing with the men above 
and below him. The gexus native gentleman is, in fact, 
as yet a very scarce product in the ordinary walks of 
life, and the general standard of morality does not keep 
pace with that of education. The native in a superior 
position does not show a stronger sense of duty towards 
his employer, as understood by Europeans, than one in 
a lower rank, and there is a lamentable absence of de- 
sire to acquire information and accept responsibility. A 
Native station-master or traffic-inspector may, for instance, 
be trusted to perform his daily duties according to rule with 
accuracy and fair diligence; but beyond this there is little 
to be expected, and, with but rare exceptions, there is a 
lack of co-operation with his employer, no attempt to effect 
or propose economies, or to obtain or afford information 
which may lead to the increase of business. The day's 
work is done perfunctorily and aimlessly, and apparently 
with no other object than to do as much and no more as 
will evade punishment or reproof. This want of ambition, 
zeal, or energy—whatever it may be called—has followed, 
it must be admitted, in some measure, on the want of pros- 
pect consequent on our not unnatural fear of promoting them 
to responsible positions. We might by giving more oppor- 
tunities than we now do be able to stimulate the frail germs 
of those qualities in which we think, or it may be said we 
know, they are deficient; but we may reasonably hesitate 
in attempting the advancement of men whose apathy and 
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the chance of more dangerous characteristics seems to 
unfit them for it. 

Judging merely from the evidence afforded in work- 
ing the native staff of a railway, it is painfully evident 
that the class of men who at present seek employment of 
this kind rarely show signs of the qualifications required for 
responsible positions or for the charge of other men, and 
their intercourse with each other in public matters seems to 
be characterized by an endless series of intrigues, jealousies, 
and even conspiracies. Any code of honour among men 
of this class has yet to be established, and those who know 
them best would agree that it would be extremely difficult 
for an individual to walk straight, surrounded as he is with 
friends who would not censure, and enemies who would 
welcome his delinquencies. As long as the employs on 
Indian railways consist, as at present, of a mixture of 
Europeans, Eurasians, and natives, there would, moreover, 
be serious difficulties in the way of promoting a native into a 
high position, and it is also more than doubtful whether the 
native staff would not, for the reasons already given, be 
more likely to prefer being placed under a European than 
under one of their own race and class. The native employds 
who give the most general satisfaction are the engine- 
drivers, who now number some nine hundred in all, inclu- 
ding “shunters.” They are almost entirely Mussulmans, 
and, as usual with them, are deficient in elementary educa- 
tion, and especially in knowledge of English ; but they are 
very keen to learn, and readily attend the night-schools 
which exist on most lines in the country. Their most 
valuable characteristic is that they do not drink, and are 
generally a very well-behaved and easily managed set of 
men ; while, on the whole, the damage done to their engines 
by neglect or ignorance is not noticeably greater than what 
is done by European or Eurasian drivers, and this is amply 
met by the saving in their salary, which is about half what 
is paid to the European. Many of them now drive pas- 
senger trains on branch lines, and on most of the railways 
the goods trains are entirely run by native drivers. 
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A few words may be said in conclusion in reply to those 
who hold either that railways are not needed at all in India, 
or that we have already gone far enough or too far in their 
construction. At the outset it is hard to understand why a 
system of communication which has been such an unmixed 
blessing to Western nations should be unsuited tothe East, 
and appear, according to one writer,* an agency which is 
“shattering India’s social system, and with it all the pre- 
cious habits of prudence and the priceless feelings of mutual 
dependence which have enabled its children to weather the 
frightful storms which man and nature have combined to 
launch on them.” India has been content, it is true, for 
centuries to advance with almost imperceptible steps towards 
change of any kind, and even at the present day the desire 
for improvement, material or moral, is as yet but feebly 
expressed ; but it by no means follows on this that the 
people wish to continue immovable, or that they are unable 
to realize the advantages of a more vigorous life. It is 
admittedly difficult to ascertain with any accuracy the real 
feelings of the mass of the people in India, but there can be 
no room for doubt, no grounds for illusion as regards their 
opinions on the subject of railways, which among the 
manifold benefits of English rule are generally popular and 
acceptable with every class. The fear expressed by the 
writer already quoted, and by others, that the stimulus given 
by railways to India’s export of food stuffs is likely to be 
severely felt in times of famine or scarcity, is a chimera at 
once baseless and harmful. The production of food grains 
on a soil, and in a climate so generally favourable, and with 
a population so notably industrious, can and does generally 
largely exceed in average years the needs of the people ; 
and it is difficult to see how the forty odd millions who, 
according to Dr. Hunter, ‘“‘ go through life with insufficient 


' food” would benefit to any appreciable degree by the 
| destruction of any or of all the railways in India. 


The bulk of the food grains now exported and carried 


* Economic Revolution of India.” A. K. Connell. 
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by these railways would, if they were destroyed, simply 
not be grown for want of a market, and, in time of 
scarcity, the revenue that this produce provides would 
not only be absent, but could not, if available, be trans- 
ported to the area of distress. An important point 
in connection with the export of grain, especially of 
wheat, is that the character of the monsoon rains, on 
which the whole out-turn of India’s food supply naturally 
depends, is known and its effects estimated before 
the seed of the wheat crop is put into the ground; 
and before this happens, and long before the season for 
export arrives, the prospect of scarcity will have raised 
prices to a point which will effectually curtail the move- 
ment of grain out of the country. Moreover, wheat, again, 
is not the staple food of the bulk of the people, and this 
not merely on account of its higher price, but because it 
is unsuited to their habits and constitutions. Wheat is, in 
fact, regarded over most of India as an article grown for 
sale as much as cotton, oil-seeds, or opium. But it may 
be said that the well-to-do people in Europe can afford 
to raise, and are raising the price of wheat, thus stimu- 
lating its growth against the poorer forty millions who 
are said to have insufficient food, and that the land 
which now grows wheat would, if railways did not help 
its export to favourable markets, be used to grow cheaper 
grains for their sustenance. 

This would be sound if it could be shown that this 
forty millions of imperfectly fed people could afford to 
buy it at the price it could be offered, and especially with- 
out the help of railways for its distribution. The increased 
food supply, or, in other words, the reduction in the price of 
food, which this addition might afford, would inevitably result 
in a further reduction in the already low standard of wages, 
and it is probable, if not, indeed, certain, that the forty 
millions would be no nearer a “square meal” than before. 
The impoverishment and ill-nurtured condition of so large 


a proportion of the people must be sought in older and} 
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more potent causes than that of railway communication. 
The density of the population in some parts, their low 
standard of comfort, and a reckless unthrift that one of their 
own bullocks might be ashamed of, are the radical evils 
which must hold them down unfortunately for many years 
to come. There is not an adult among them who would 
not borrow with a light heart from two to three years’ 
income at 12 to 24 per cent. for a marriage or other social 
festivity. Their indebtedness is as widespread as it is 
chronic, and this condition is regarded as more honourable 
than disgraceful, while their fear of arousing the suspicions 
of their creditors leads them to make no effort to emerge 
from the congenial atmosphere of dirt and squalor in which 
they live and die. The one hope for them, the one agency 
that may and really seems likely to regenerate them, which 
will save them from dying like flies at the first touch of 
famine, will be the very railways which are too hastily 
condemned as being in a great measure the cause of their 
misery. Horace BE xt. 
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SHORT TRAVELS IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 


I. 


A TRIP TO NORTH CHINA AND COREA. 


I wilt ask my readers to imagine themselves with me at 
the mouth of the Peiho river, looking towards the low flats 
on which are situated the Taku forts—scene of an English 
reverse and an English victory in our wars with China. 
The problem is to cross the bar and pass the Forts and 
reach Tientsin. The ice-floes that block the mouth of the 


river until the middle of March have broken up, but it is | 


none the less a matter of some difficulty to do this. 

In the harbour the steamers are lightened till they can 
cross the bar, and then go as far as they can up the river. 
The long rows of guns pointing towards us offer no 
opposition luckily, for these mud forts are very effective 
defences, and the cannon of the Chinamen are no longer 
mounted so that they will point in one direction only. 
The navigable channel of the river is very narrow, and 
its course winds serpentinely through the low flat fields 
cultivated with garden crops of vegetables, and dotted with 
apricot and willow-trees, and near the sea with windmills, 
which raise the salt water in pans, in which salt is manu- 
factured by evaporation. Frequent villages press on to 
the banks, and as steamers pass up and down the river it 


is no uncommon thing for the cross-tree of the anchor 
swung at the bows to knock the roof off a mud hut. This 
sounds very extraordinary, but the navigation of the Peiho 
is very extraordinary. Half a dozen steamers of say two} 
thousand tons will leave Taku with the intention of getting 
each as near Tientsin as she can. You may be in the 
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last and will see across an invisible bend in the river the 
others ahead at intervals, apparently steaming over the 
fields. One will be flying the aground signal, and two or 
more will probably be in the same case as, if you have luck, 
you pass them by. As you steam along the narrow 
channel, the helm to port will be encroaching on the mud 
bank, while the bow to starboard will be in close proximity 
to the wall of a house, as the ship swings round in her 
narrow lines. Our steamer arrived within four miles of 
Tientsin and anchored there. The passengers got out 
and walked. It should be noted that the bed of the river 
is of mud, and that grounding means no more than at 
most a day’s detention. Cultivation presses on to the 
water's edge. It seems as if the rudder might almost 
knock a lettuce off a field. It took an afternoon, a night’s 
halt in the river, and a morning to reach Tientsin. If my 
Narrative seems overdrawn I can only protest that this 
experience recalled to me the portents of the deluge 
described by Horace, when fishes were found in the home 
of the dove, and the natural relations of land and water 
were disordered. 

Tientsin is a great city of perhaps a million inhabitants, 
the seat of the Viceroy Li, a statesman of great reputation 
in China and in Europe, not averse to change because it 
is change, but a believer in China and the destiny of the 
Chinese. His natural gifts are enhanced by the possession 
of a commanding and handsome presence. The river here 
is crowded with junks and boats. The narrow streets, 
festooned with signboards, looking like long gilded strips 
cut out of a magician’s bible, are alive with men, women, 
and children ; but the place has not the air of a crowded 
beehive, which Canton and the southern cities suggest, and 
mankind is bigger and stolider, and less active and talkative, 
than in the South. The Tartar type of face, of course, is 
also far more frequent. Here you may in March and 
April eat last year’s grapes, fresh to the taste, and possessed 
of all the bloom that charmed the eye when they ripened. 
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How the Chinaman preserves this symbol of what is 
fugitive, no one could tell me. 

From Tientsin to Peking is less than one hundred 
miles, but custom prescribes that it should be considered a 
long and difficult journey. A man who rides quickly is 
very unpopular in China. In fact, it is an easy march, but 
a guide is essential, as there is no road. Boiled eggs and 
tea can be got at every village, and at few points can the 
open eye fail to light on several villages and graveyards, so 
closely is China peopled with the many living and the more 
dead. The country around Tientsin, lagoon and low-lying 
field, recalis the environs of Antwerp ; and farther inland, 
clumps of trees budding in April, and villages of fair 
houses of mud-made bricks, succeeded one another with 
monotonous regularity. Teams, very mixed teams, of 
mules, oxen, asses, and horses, sometimes eight of various 
denominations harnessed together, were.seen ploughing as 
we rode along. Tandems were universal, the leader’s reins 
being fixed to the splinter-bar and not to the shafts. The 
cattle were small and undersized. At night the village inn 
provided a stone platform on which to sleep, and the paper- 
screen windows served sufficiently well to keep out the 
cold. The people seemed well fed and clothed, though all 
travellers and residents are agreed that they are poor. It 
is hard, however, for Englishmen to gauge the degrees of 
poverty in the East, and I suspect they have as a rule 
quite enough to eat in ordinary years, and are not badly off. 

Nothing as you approach Peking betrays the proximity 
of the capital of an empire. You may choose any one of 
a dozen tracks leading anywhere, but along the right one 
are more frequent walled tombs with platforms and gardens. 
Suddenly in the distance a heavy tower with tip-tilted 
eaves becomes visible. This is on the outer wall of the 
city, which you soon enter, after pausing, however wet and 
cold, to survey the extent of vast, high and frowning wall, 


through a gateway in which you enter a large plain on 
which is the Chinese city, and inside which in turn is another 
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gigantic wall enclosing the Tartarcity. Inside this again is 
the wall enclosing the Forbidden city, where the Empcror, 
the Son of Heaven, lives away his life in seclusion. ‘The 
walls of Peking are stupendous, and form, I think, one of 
the most impressive sights in the world. Everything here 
is very large. The main streets are half as broad as St. 
James's Park. You can see a shop across the way, but you 
may need to be mounted on a steeple-chaser to get across 
a hole, a morass, a heap of rubbish, and what not, that may 
intervene. Big brawny men and small delicate women, 
the latter profusely painted, and with gay, false tlowers 
stuck in their hair, dromedaries, gigantic mules worth in 
some cases £700 or £800, Tartar ponies, and forlorn dogs, 
pass one another in the streets. The shops are less gay 
than in Southern China. 

Along one of the streets a raised road, as broad as 
Jermyn Street, had been made. It extended from the 
forbidden city to the outer walls, and for, perhaps, thirty 
miles beyond, and had been constructed for the passage of 
the young emperor, who had to leave the city to perform 
ancestor worship at a place without. Shops and houses 
were covered from roof to basement with mats, an edict 
went forth that none should mount up into high places, and 
that the street should be deserted, that no eye might see 
the ruler of 300 millions pass through his capital. None 
the less did two or three out of those millions exercise their 
tight of stopping the emperor’s palanquin to present a 
desperate final appeal. The men were handed over to the 
Board of Punishments, not for punishment, but for safe 
custody till inquiry should show whether they were justi- 
fied in exercising the last right of a subject. A curious 
amalgam of democracy, theocracy, and aristocracy is the 
Chinese system of government. It would surprise no one 
to learn that one of these petitions resulted in the over- 
throw of an oppressive governor, or the decapitation of an 
importunate offender, who deserved more than he had got. 

The raised road having served its purpose, was now, the 
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only made road in China, to fall to pieces. No one, at any 
rate, was allowed to use it when I was in Peking. 

Nothing inside that city compared in interest with its 
walls. The Temple of Confucius is a solemn silent fane, 
in the corridors of which may be read the names of the 
greatest scholars of their day inscribed on tablets. The 
Temple of the Eternal Peace of the Lamas and the wonderful 
bronzes of the Observatory have again and again been fully 
described, but a word on the religions of China may not 
be superfluous. I use the plural advisedly. The State 
religion is the annual ceremony of ploughing the earth and 
invoking the good will of the Deity for the coming season, 
but this is peculiar to the emperor alone and forms .no 
national religion. Confucianism is a State code of morals, 
and though temples to Confucius will be found in every 
town, they more resemble memorial halls in which occa- 
sional public functions are held, than places of worship. 
The latter they certainly are not. The cult of local deities, 
the worship of ancestors, and Buddhism—these be the 
religions of the country, but if all these systems named be 
religions, then may the same individual profess them all. 
Nor is there anything extraordinary in this. Reverence to 
ancestors is a principle that any religion might adopt. 
The Jesuits at one period of their long and honourable 
connection with China did adopt it to such an extent, that 


some authorities think that, 300 years ago, a modified form | 
of Roman Catholicism had almost been declared the | 


religion of the country by the emperor of the day, who 
subsequently learned, however, to fear aswell as admire 
the mighty organization that had nearly annexed his realm. 
Buddhism, as in its ritual, so in its catholic receptiveness, 


much resembles the Church of Rome. Thanks chiefly to | 


Mr. Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, the tenets of the faith 
are well known. Conscious, however, that Nirvana is but 
a negative state of bliss, one school of Buddhists, the 
Mahayana, has imported into the original creed a heaven, 
more resembling, so far as I can gather, the Mussulman 
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than the Christian ideal, yet relying less on the charms of 
women for its attraction than—in the opinion of the vulgar 
—does the heaven of Islam. I say in the opinion of the 
vulgar, for those who have studied Islam will accept the 
repudiation of toleration of sensuality in this world and 
promise thereof in the next, which the Christian imputes 
to ‘the prophet—the Christian who has not yet learnt that 
toleration of other faiths that honourably distinguishes the 
Mussulman, the Buddhist, and the Hindu. 

In fact, the Chinaman is not given to religion, and is 
prepared to give any unknown god a trial. He has made 
a local hero or demi-god of Marco Polo, at Whampoa, of 
the opium Commissioner Lin, at Canton. Such matters 
are very much mixed in China. Toleration is infectious, 
and in a Mahometan mosque at Canton a tablet to the 
emperor may be seen. Shade of Ali! what would the 
bigoted Shia think of this? ’Tis enough to make all the 
corpses in Kerbela shudder in their graves. 

A ride of forty miles to the north-west of Peking, past 
Chang Ping Ton, brings the traveller to a marble arch, 
whence a track leads through an avenue of stone gryphons, 
elephants, lions, camels, and graven images of colossal priests 
and giants, to a lonely valley in the mountains between 
Mongolia and the province of Pechili, in which are situated 
the tombs of the Ming emperors, the kings of the Bright 
dynasty. Each king has room enough, a little ravine in 
the lonely valley to himself. Huge halls, surrounded by 
beautiful marble balustrades, cover the altars, on which are 
simply inscribed the name of the deceased monarch, and on 


' which are placed the one or two utensils peculiar to 


ancestor worship. The pillars of these colossal halls are 
enormous trunks of trees, worthy to be mentioned with the 
Californian Sequoias. The roofs are of glazed round tiles, 
all yellow, the imperial colour. Simplicity and grandeur 
mark these dwellings of departed royalty, and _ stillness 
reigns supreme in the halls, in the gardens, and in the 
valley without. The hall over the tomb of the Emperor, 
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Yung Lon, is ninety yards long, and of proportionate 
height and breadth. Dark firs and flowering fruit-trees 
fill the gardens around, and violets grow on the thick green 
turf. Little does the Pure dynasty that now rules in China 
care for the tombs of its Bright predecessors. Yet with 
neglect there is repose, as with care there is too often 
desecration of the well-kept cemetery. Not the Mogul’s 
queen in her marble mosque at Agra, not King Darius in 
his rock-hewn sepulchre at Persepolis, not the Shoguns in 
their lacquered temples on the sunny slopes at Nikko, are 
more royally entombed than the Mings in their mountain 
valley near the Wall. 

Hence, over stony ground, a ride of a few hours brings 
you to Nankow, a small town at the foot of the stony pass 
that leads through the mountains to Mongolia. Caravans 
of dromedaries laden with tea for Russia and with the 
scanty merchandize of the steppe, and bound for Siberia, 
are constantly passing this place ; and this fact, and the 
caravanserai-like inn, give it a Central-Asian character that 
is entirely wanting in South China, and less apparent even 
in Peking hard by. Meat and vegetables can be got to 
eat, and as everything is cut up in Chinese cookery into 
pieces small enough for an infant, fingers, or chop-sticks 
for those who know how to use them, will serve for 
knives and forks. 

From Taku to Peking and half-way to Nankow, every- 
where is cultivation, but here it ceases, and we come to the 
mountain pass, through which a horse picks its way with 
difficulty over big boulders and through frequent streams. 
A mile or so beyond Nankow, the hills on either side of 
the pass are crowned with walls, which descend to a point 
where the track passes through an archway very elaborately 
carved and covered with inscriptions in several languages. 
After fourteen miles of this rough road, in a solitary mountain 
ravine, a prospect opens of a plain below and of snowy 
range beyond it; the foreground of this picture being the 
broken peaks of the hills the caravan track pierces, those 
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peaks being crowned by the most stupendous of the works 
of man, the Great Wall of China. Over the highest peak, 
and down into the deepest ravine, with sublime disregard 
of the conformation of the hills, and of human labour, this 
great fortification extends for 1,500 miles (or 2,000, counting 
double portions and windings) without a break, except such 
as the lapse of 2,000 years must make in the most enduring 
of human achievements. A modern engineer might have 
saved hundreds of miles, but no modern engineer and 
emperor could have commanded the labour required for 
such a work. No account of the wall that I have read 
conveys the crushing impression of colossal labour caused 
by its inspection. It is lofty as a house of two stories, 
broad as a narrow street, castellated on both sides, and 
flush from side to side at its summit, along which, at 
frequent intervals, watch-towers are situated. It is only 
another sign of an inability to do justice to an eastern 
question that is manifested too often by people of the 
West, that hardly any writer refers to the Great Wall with- 
out describing it as a monument at once of industry and 
folly. Let one of these writers see, as | did, a regiment of 
Mongols, armed with bows and arrows, and mounted on 
Tartar horses, struggling through the pass, and it would 
occur to him that of these irregular horsemen were formed 
the hordes to repel which the wall was built. Let him 
travel, as I have had the good fortune to do, in Central 
Asia, and he will see that a little tower is an efficient 
temporary refuge against the swoop of mounted Turcomans. 
Now, what happened on a small scale on the frontier of 
Khorassan, or did happen, historically speaking, the day 
before yesterday, is exactly what was happening 2,000 
years ago on what was then the frontier of the Chinese 
kingdom. Hordes, numerically trifling, swooped down from 
Mongolia on an unprotected portion of the land, harried it 
and worried it, and returned to their own with fighting men 
and tender maidens and much booty as the spoil of war. 
Speed was an essential condition of their plans, and a wall 
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such as I have described was an insurmountable obstacle to 
horsemen without artillery. At the least it occasioned 
delay sufficient to allow of the mustering of the Chinese 
levies at the point of attack. Who shall say that a people 
so practical as the Chinese, wasted such incredible labour; 
and who shall say what part the result of their labours may 
not have taken in the history of the world? ’Twas fost hoc ; 
who shall say that it was not in some measure proper hoc, that 
the hordes of the Huns turned westward, and so moved 
the Goths southwards, and caused the Goths to displace the 
Vandals and precipitate both nations in turns into Italy, 
causing thereby the final break-up of the Roman Empire? 
The top of the Great Wall is a grand site for historic 
communings and speculation. Note, too, how a right 
understanding of the uses of the wall explains the im- 
portance of its continuity, and well supplies the reason for 
no gap being left in places which nature by the modern 
lights of warfare had already made impassable. 

Back to Peking the route may be varied by a ride 
through Shah Ho, a large town walled of course (you 
will not find a friend in Peking without going through at 
least two walls); and back from Peking to Taku an 
alternative route offers in a ride to Tungchau, whence I 
took boat to Tientsin and spent two nights and two days 
on the river, the winds being perverse on the winding way. 
All along were villages and everywhere was cultivation. 
Everything looked prosperous, monotonous, and so Tient- 
sin was reached, and a way pushed through the crowded 
river there and on to Taku, whence a Japanese steamer, 
the first to run to Corea by this route, took me across the 
Gulf of Pechili to Chefoo, and thence across the narrowest 
portion of the Yellow Sea to Chemalpoo, the Port of 
Séoul, and the most important place on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula. 

Three years ago, when this port was opened to foreign 
commerce, it consisted of a dozen huts. In 1885 it boasted 


a population of 2,000, half of whom were Japanese and | 
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other foreigners, and a trade of the net value of £200,000, 
a great advance on the returns of 1884, notwithstanding 
the occurrence of a bad harvest. The exports are trifling, 
but the hides are good, and money might be made, I think, 
by tanning them in the country. At present they are 
exported to Japan, where they are tanned and whence they 
are re-exported to Europe. The anchorage for ships is 
two or three miles from the town, and landing has to be 
effected at a stone jetty when the tide is in, and in the 
spring tides is not effected without difficulty. In the 
winter months ice in the mouth of the river Han, which 
here reaches the sea, obstructs trade, to which the absence 
of roads into the interior is a still greater obstacle. 
Generally speaking, pack-ponies and bullocks do the 
carrying. The loads are light and badly packed, suggestive, 
like everything else in the country, of the invincible 
lethargy and idleness of its inhabitants. The imports are 
chiefly shirtings and, unhappily, aniline dyes, which here as 
elsewhere in the East are becoming perniciously popular, to 
the detriment of the manufacture of indigenous fast dyes. 
Of the exports, beans, seaweed for the Japanese table, and 
ginsing, a medicinal root for the Chinese, are, after hides, 
the most important. The exports of gold dust have fallen 
off, and though the country has been prospected by experts 
for gold and silver, the best informed are of opinion that 
there is little that will repay the expense of working. 
Most of the gold dust that has been exported has gone to 
Japan for use in arts and manufactures, and has been paid 
for by silks and Japanese manufactured goods, on which 
for the purpose of barter a fancy price has been fixed. 
The quality of Corean silk might be greatly enhanced by 
improvement of the staple, and it is understood that the 
hills near Ignehuan are to be planted shortly with mulberry 
trees. 

The opening of the ports to trade has resulted in 
increased shipping, in improved registration, and in the 
construction of a cart road from Chemalpoo to Séoul. 
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Whether any really great development in the trade of the 
country has taken place, or will take place, is another 
question. The energetic officers of the Chinese Customs 
Department who now collect the Customs for the Corean 
Government can advise, regulate, direct, collect, and report, 
but they cannot create trade, or force one of the idlest 
peoples in the world to manufacture and to improve their 
slipshod agriculture. It is probable that no great de- 
velopment in the trade of the Peninsula is to be looked 
for. The unofficial adoption of the Mexican dollar as the 
standard of value is another boon that has resulted from 
the opening of the country. Previously, copper cash fixed 
on strings, such as are given to Pooh Bah as bribes in the 
Mikado, were the only coins in use. A brawny porter 
would stagger under £10 or so in this coinage. There is 
a silver coin made of Chinese sycee silver with a blue 
enamel mark in the middle, but it seems to be little used. 
A ride of twenty-six miles up and down over hills 
sparsely wooded with fir trees, and blushing with azaleas 
in bloom, takes the traveller to the capital. Since my 
return I have read Mr. Lowell’s “ Land of the Morning 
Calm,” and read that this city realizes a vision of the 
Arabian Nights, rising in solemn majesty amid the bare 
wastes and craggy slopes of a desert land. It may be as 
well therefore to say that after riding twenty-four miles the 
traveller will find himself looking down on a little basin in 
the hills, the tops of which are crowned with the city walls, 
the city occupying the bottom of the depression. There 
are villages all along the way and rice cultivation in the 
hollows ; there are no bare wastes, and the craggy slopes of 
the desert land are in fact covered with fir trees and 
azaleas. It is Mr. Lowell's imagination that is Arabian. 
A visit to Baghdad and Busra, too, might dispel his ideas 
as to the features of the visions of the Arabian Nights. 
The walls are like those of any city in the North of China, 


the Yamuns or public offices, and the temples are in the | 


same style, but the appearance, dress, manners, and 
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character of the Corean differ in every respect from those 
of the Celestial. What is civilized is Chinese, borrowed 
from China, what is uncivilized is Corean. The huts are 
mean and poor, and the streets of the capital compare very 
unfavourably with those of a Chinese provincial town. 
The main streets are broad as in Peking, and as in that 
city, lines of temporary mat shops are constructed on 
either side of the roadway and between the sides of the 
street proper. These are movable, and are removed 
whenever the King passes. The Corean houses of the 
better class are built like those of the Japanese, but are 
generally of one story, and the folding doors and decorations 
are far inferior in neatness and art to those of the latter 
country. The dwellers in Séoul are shopkeepers and the 
like, and officials, and landowners, and their servants and 
dependents. Even the rich live poorly—poorly I mean 
from an Eastern point of view. Their dress alone is 
elaborate. The women wear broad Turkish trousers, and 
baggy skirts, and their sashes are almost always of some 
brilliant colour. Oddly enough everything is covered 
except their breasts and faces. 

The poor live in thatched mud huts and the rich in 
stone houses, the walls of which are built of ropes of stones 
in wicker crates. Inside is no furniture. Only a great man 
sits ona chair. Not that chairs give an air of luxury to a 
room or house, but there is an air of poverty in a Corean 
dwelling and of sordidness in its utensils. A Japanese 
house, which is furnished, or rather unfurnished, in much 
the same way, gives no such impression. The cattle of 
the country generally are of a very superior herd. Each 
hide fetches two dollars in the country, each head of cattle 


- sixteen. The Corean ponies are hardy beasts, running to 


fourteen hands. 
But what skills it to record such commonplace details 
in a country which in one respect can give the lead to all 


_ others, in hats to wit? See the soldier with a shovel hat 
_ on that would shame the most ritualistic priest, and a tassel 
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depending over its capacious brim ; look at this individual 
wearing a carpenter’s quaint and folded head-gear, and 
another, a labourer this time, with an ideal fool's cap. 
Admire the gauze hat made of silk and horse-hair, high 
like a Welsh market-woman’s, or an American belle’s, 
broad:in its brim like the soldier's, and merely serving as a 
transparent cover to another internal gauze arrangement, 
under which a knot of black hair shows darkly like a black 
pudding under a couple of open dish covers. Sympathize 
now with a man clad in sackcloth, with an inverted wicker 
basket on his head, holding a little sackcloth screen in front 
of his mouth. He is in mourning, and is not likely to 
forget it. Room for those in high estate, a general this 
time, not of the familiar type on a prancing war horse. 
Not at all. An underfed fourteen-hand pony carries him, 
and he carries on his head an arrangement in shape not 
unlike the carpenter's, but far higher, made of silk, possessing 
lobes like ears, and recalling the glories of the Chinese 
dynasty of the departed Mings. On the back of the 
general's robe you will finda tiger. He does the prancing. 
In effigy. On either side of this dignitary’s horse, and 
touching the hem of his garment, walk azdes-de-camp. If 
he is a distinguished officer it will take four to hold him on. 
If you are fortunate you may meet soon after a governor 
or civil dignitary, on the back of whose silken robe will be 


blazoned a stork, and he will wear a head-dress with some | 
all-important distinction, and will carry his button behind | 
his ear and not on the top of his cap like a Chinese [ 
mandarin. Most fortunately I wore a large Indian helmet | 


of a brown colour, with a large button that at once con- 
ducted and facilitated the ventilation of the hat. This, with 
a smart puggeree bought in Simajar, enabled me, I thought, 
as a foreign mandarin of the brown button and cloth of 
gold; to meet a general without blushing. 


To explain the head-gears of Corea would take volumes. | 


. Suffice it to say that it is not the “ Hermit Nation” nor the 
“Land of Morning Calm.” “Tis the “Land of Hats.” 
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There is much more in the hats than in the heads of the 
people. They dress well, however, in Corea; the spotless- 
ness of their ample white robes is quite Brahminical. At 
eight o'clock the big Buddhistic bell is struck by a swinging 
beam, no small part of a tree, and as the sound reverberates 
through the little hill basin and away up to the walls on 
the hills around, all male creatures must go in, and women 
are allowed to go out and breathe the fresh air and gossip. 
Then a sound of a tap tap tapping on a clean white 
robe laid on a wooden cylinder or table, arises from every 
house, attesting the presence indoors of the housewife, who 


_ irons—if the word may be allowed—her husband’s clothing, 


instead of availing herself of the gossip allowed by the 
curfew regulation. How it would be if the men were not 
ordered in when the bell rings is matter for conjecture. 


At this time only will women of the better class come out, 


and men found out are liable to be bambooed. 

The lot of woman is a hard one in Corea. She labours 
within and without the house as housekeeper, saleswoman, 
agriculturist, and labourer, while her lazy husband smokes. 
Every one smokes here. The pipe is long from an English, 
and short from a Turkish, point of view, about one-third of 
a chibouque, which in shape and style it much resembles. 
I buy some tobacco to try the local weed, and the boy who 
sells it moistens my purchase by filling his mouth with 


_ water and spurting it cleverly but unnecessarily, as I thought, 

in fine spray over the tobacco.’ There was nothing in the 
shop that the most indiscriminatingly enthusiastic person 
» could admire. Pillow-cases and tobacco-pouches abounded, 


both invariably ugly. Never did art die away so completely 
from among a people as it has here. Can they be mistaken 
who hold that all that is beautiful came to Japan from 
China through Corea? Can Corea ever have stood on the 


_ same artistic footing as China and Japan ? 


The palace of the king is a mass of heavy buildings, with 


the usual glazed tile tip-tilted roofs and ponderous walls. 


In the palace are the queen and the heir apparent, who are 
25 
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said by Mr. Griffis, in his generally excellent and accurate 
‘Hermit Nation,” to have been slain by the anti-foreign 
rioters in 1882. On the hill side we ascend to view the 
palace are thickets of azaleas, loose forests of firs, and on 
the ground grow violets and other flowers, at once common 
and beautiful. On the way back in one of the streets we 
meet a man sitting on a pony wearing a coat inscribed with 
the hieroglyphic-looking Chinese characters, who is being 
paraded for the purpose of being chaffed, because he had 
passed an examination. Perhaps another indication of the 
opposite poles from which East and West may regard the 
same act. If.an officer with us passes. the Staff College he 
is hardly considered a subject for chaff. Something 
analogous this individual was said to have accomplished. 
Theft is very severely punished in Corea, but watchmen 
are nevertheless considered necessary in Séoul. The 
sound of the shaking of chains breaks the stillness of the 
night, but it is less unpleasant than the bamboo tapping of 
the Chinese watchman. 

Not the least profit that results from a visit to Séoul is 
the opportunity of meeting that distinguished orientalist and 
traveller Mr. Colborne Baker, who occupies the post of 
Consul-General for Corea. 

In the rain Séoul is a bad place to get away from. All 
that lies low between it and Chemalpoo becomes a swamp, 
and the hills that guide you are hidden in fog and mist. 
All traffic is suspended for days after weather such as | 
experienced. My horse floundered and was bogged a 
dozen times, and riding became impossible for a great part 
of the way. This will show what the little trade there is 
has to encounter. 


A voyage from Chemalpoo of thirty hours’ duration | 


takes you past Port Hamilton to Fusan on the south-east 


of the Peninsula. .The port of which we hear so much just | 


now is situated in a small island off the southern coast 
of the Peninsula, from which it is distant thirty or forty 
miles. A little to the south of it lies Quelpart, which is 
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nearly three hundred miles from Shanghai. The island 
was formed by nature for a harbour, being an amphitheatre 
of rocky hills, giving narrow access at one point to a little 
inland bay, in which anchorage for the biggest ships is 
obtainable. The large adjacent island of Quelpart affords 
no such harbour, and the other adjacent twin islands of 
Tsusima—one of the most beautiful places conceivable—and 
the isles of Goto, form integral portions of the Japanese 
Empire. The station commands the Yellow and Japan 
seas, as does that of Hongkong the China seas from the 
South. Doing about ten knots you could leave Chemalpoo 
at four p.m., be at Port Hamilton the same time next day, 
and at Fusan at two a.m. the next morning, and at 
Nagasaki next day. It will be obvious from this that Port 
Hamilton is from every point of view a very desirably 
situated harbour. Port Lazareff is on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, about two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Fusan, and immediately to the north of Gensan, one of 
the recently opened Corean ports. It is three hundred 
miles in a straight line from the Japanese coast, and is not 
in so good a position as Port Hamilton. The country 
immediately about it, however, is of the best and most 
fertile in Corea. It is of course a far better station than 
Vladivostock, at present the most southern station held 
by Russia in the Pacific, which is closed by ice during 
several months of the winter. Port Lazareff could not be 
occupied without a direct encroachment on Corean territory, 
while Port Hamilton, as has been stated, is situated in a 


group of small uninhabited rocks some distance from the 


coast, almost as far indeed from it as the Japanese islands 
of Tsusima, 

Fusan is one of the chief ports in Corea, its trade being 
hardly less than that of Chemalpoo, which in character also 


itresembles. The town was built by Japanese immigrants : 


thus the neat appearance usual in towns of Japan. The 
Shinto Temple, surrounded by cryptomerias, marks the 
place as un-Corean. The religions of Corea, it may be here 
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remarked, are nature worship, ancestor worship, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism, if that system of ethics be called a 
religion. Buddhism is less firmly seated than in Japan, 
and as Shintoism, the indigenous religion of the latter 
country, may most fairly be termed its national religion, so 
may Shamanism, or nature and hero worship, perhaps 
be described as the national religion of Corea. The only 
religion worthy of the name here, as in Japan, is Buddhism, 
and here, as there, its practice is discouraged by the State. 

At and around Fusan you see the abject poverty of the 
people better than in the vicinity of the capital. Poor as 
the country is the people might make far more out of it 
than they do. But for the Japanese immigrants it seems 
almost likely that the sea would hardly be called on to 
supply to a race of flesh-eaters some of its inexhaustible 
stores of fish. I should be inclined to think the Japanese 
estimate of the population at 16,000,000 odd as nearer 
than the last official census of 10,500,000. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that it is a thinly populated 
country. 

Crime is uncommon, and the women of the country are 
chaste, immorality being treated as a very serious offence. 
Deer may be shot on the island across the bay, and 
inland are antelope, tigers, and leopards, but, so far as I 
could learn, no natives are accustomed to go after them on 


their own account or in the service of any sportsman who | 
might land for that purpose. The Corean is no sportsman, | 


and is absolutely unwilling to show sport to a stranger. 


The native town of Fusan is three and a half miles | 


away from the anchorage and the Japanese settlement. 
With the Deputy-Commissioner of Customs, an English 
gentleman long resident in the country, I went there to 
call on the native magistrate. As we approach the Yamun 


a shout is given by a servant, who passes it on to another, | 
who shouts in turn to a third who is near his worship. | 


Many gates are open, through which a carriage, much less 
a foot-passenger, might pass, but the central huge gate is 
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opened out of respect. Then we reach the presence and 
sit on chairs with the magistrate, whose remarks are all 
made in a loud hurricane judgment-giving voice. Was 
there much crime in these parts? said we. “A little, owing 
to partial neglect of my voice,” thundered he. “If my 
words were listened to there would be none.” In cases 
of serious crime what was the procedure? Again he roars, 
“T send the prisoner to my superior, who beheads or beats 
to death or exiles to the Yuen Yuen Mountains, just as 
he pleases, but if they listened to me there would be no 
need of it all.” 

This magistrate’s official title was Naval Commander 
and Instructor in Political Economy. That at least is the 
corresponding English name. There was also an admiral 
in the province of Respectful Congratulation (so-called), 
but there were no ships belonging to the Government. 
The magistrate informed me that the revenue of the pro- 
vince was chiefly raised by a land tax, paid partly in kind 
and partly in money. There was a tax on shops, but this 
was more of a local rate for providing for inquests and the 
entertainment of State officials. His pay (I learnt from 
another source) was £80 a year. The highest official in 
Corea gets only a few hundreds. Perquisites, however, 
are large, and official position is turned to account in a 
variety of ways. 

A few words on the way in which the country is 
governed. The king is absolute, and governs through 
ministers and heads of departments or Boards, and these 
officials, with certain others, form the Supreme Council. 
There are Governors for the eight provinces, and petty 
magistrates in charge of towns. Men who have passed 
the Government examinations are entitled nominally to 
official appointments, but in practice the relations of the 
nobles get them. In China, on the other hand, the 
successful examinees are always appointed to office, though 
no guarantee of employment is given to candidates selected. 
As in China, civil matters are generally settled by arbitra- 
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tion, and in any case there is no line drawn between the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. Crime is comparatively 
rare. Serfdom is dying away. 

The ideal aimed at in the administration of the country 
is a high one, but far less conscientious effort is made to 
work up to it than in China. Witness as an example the 
system of competitive examination. In Corea the exami- 
nations are carelessly conducted, and the successful 
candidates only appointed to posts the nobility decline. 


Ina large province in China—for instance, Kwangtung with 





its 19,000,000—not less than 12,000 candidates will appear 
for the provincial degree. A very town of avenues and 
streets of separate cells is maintained for the examination 
of these men. Each person has his number and his cell, 
which he may not leave until he has handed in his papers, 
be he there for several days. The State supplies food 
meanwhile, and sentries are on guard. The subjects are 
literary, such as the ethics of Confucius, or economical. 
The style of the essay is greatly considered, as is its cali- 
graphy. The examiner knows only the number, and it 
is believed that the subjects are kept absolutely secret by 
the Imperial Commissioner who conducts the examination. 
When the essays handed in in the Court of Perfect Recti- 
tude have been duly examined in the Hall of Auspicious 
Stars, and the result has been made known, some 300 out 
of 12,000 may be declared qualified, and the 300 from 
Kwangtung, and the successful candidates from the other 
provinces, will all appear for the superior degree at Peking, 
and the names of those successful in the last test will be 
inscribed on tablets in the temple of Confucius in the 
capital and in the domestic history of their country, for 
though there is no guarantee of employment, office is 
invariably given to these men. Appointments are made 
from pure motives, and there is, avowedly at any rate, 
none of that payment for office that is openly made to some 
Eastern Governments. The blot on the system is that 
no staff is provided for Governors, personal or official, and 
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they are therefore bound to make irregularly—if it be 
irregular—at least enough to pay their way. Often, how- 
ever, they do no more, and prove honest administrators, 
relapsing, if not reappointed after their three years’ tenure, 
with dignity and respect into the private station from which 
their talents raised them. The Coreans drink more than 
the Chinese. How they compare as to opium smoking 
I do not know, but the Chinese as a nation are no more 
opium smokers than the English as a nation are drunkards. 
On no subject has more gross exaggeration been expended. 
A man who smokes opium to excess is as much despised 
and is infinitely and immeasurably more uncommon in 
China than a man who drinks to excess is in England. 
The number who smoke moderately is infinitely and 
immeasurably less than the number who drink moderately 
in this country. That the English should be the first to 
cast stones at the Chinaman for this indulgence is indeed 
hard. But do not the English who forced the China- 
man to trade and beat him till he made friends, tax him 
heavily when he goes to trade in their colonies, and 
what treatment does he meet with in America, which 
also pointed big guns at him, and said, “ Let there be 
reciprocity between us!” 

Let no one be surprised if the Chinaman thinks in his 
heart that Western civilization has its drawbacks. The 
time is coming, too, when he will learn to know his strength, 
his weight, the space he occupies. 

Time does not allow of more on a subject on which 
much might be written. Suffice it to say that in Corea 
there is little purity in the internal administration, which 
amounts to little more than tax collecting from an idle and 


docile population. In regard to foreign affairs this Eastern 


Afghanistan, coveted by Japan (her hereditary foe), admits 
more fully than is commonly supposed the undoubted rights 
of suzerainty exercised by China, her great neighbour, her 
England, that cannot afford to allow her to come under the 
influence of the rival empire in the far East. The attitude 
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of Russia complicates the problem, but may lead to a 
rapprochement between China and Japan, in the presence 
of a mightier nation than either, the advance of which, if 
southwards, both nations, like Corea itself, cannot but view 
with apprehension. 

The true policy for Corea, safe under the zgis of China, 
is to maintain its position as a vassal state of that empire, 
with which of late, as is well known, its relations have been 
more than cordial. Thus she will be safe from Japan, safe 
in herself, for her people, which would not stand annexation, 
is under existing arrangements independent, and safe, that 
is, as safe as policy and politics can make her against the 
great empire that stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
across the length of Europe and of Asia. 

J. D. Rees. 


II. 
A JOURNEY IN EASTERN SIAM. 


Tue best-known man in Bangkok is undoubtedly Nai Sin, 
a nobleman who holds the official title of Phra Thep 
Phaloo, whose rank is denoted by 2,500 marks, and who 
is proud of being a Siamo-Chinese and a near relation of 
the late second King, George Washington, of Siam. 

Nai Sin, in his stockings—all Siamese nobles wear 
stockings, and are as proud of them and as fastidious in 
their choice as our fashionable ladies are of their bonnets— 
stands, a miniature, swarthy Bacchus, some five feet three 
inches in height, and considerably more in circumference. 
Like Poo Bah, in the Mikado, he holds many dignified 
posts, is Deputy Lord Mayor, Town Magistrate, Com- 
missioner of Rice Exports, and general go-between to the 
palace and to all distinguished foreigners visiting the 
capital. When granted an audience with the King, Phra 
Thep Phaloo fetches you in his carriage, ushers you through 
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the burlesquely-clad guards, and acts as Master of the 
Ceremonies as far as the steps of the Presence Chamber, 
and, on your return, conducts you safely home again. 

Surely one would imagine, until acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the place, that such a distinguished, 
trusted, and useful factotum, would receive a salary, for 
such multifarious duties, a little above that of his theatrical 
representative, or, at the very least, above that of a Parish 
Beadle at home; but such is not the case. The Deputy 
Lord Mayor, Magistrate of the Capital of Siam, High 
Chamberlain and Gold-Stick-in-Waiting, rejoices in a pit- 
tance of 200 Siamese ticals a year, the equivalent of about 
420 in English money. Such pay for such appointments 
of course implies nearly unlimited patronage, pickings, and 
such ‘‘insults” as Poo Bah and Siamese officials cheerily 
pocket without feelings of revenge. I do not assert that 
Nai Sin profited by his many golden opportunities, but, 
if he did not, and general rumour is to be believed, he 
forms nearly the single official exception in the realm of Siam. 

Anyhow, Nai Sin looked the picture of a thriving and 
prosperous man, owned rice-mills and fields, houses and a 
steamer, wives, concubines, cattle and slaves, beamed with 
good nature—or a very good semblance of it—was a capital 
companion, and gave me one of the pleasantest holidays I 
have enjoyed in my life. 

I was indeed glad to escape from Bangkok, for notwith- 
standing the friendship and hospitality of Mr. Ernest 
Satow, our Minister to Siam, and his kindness in doing his 
utmost to make my stay with him as pleasant and inte- 
resting as possible, 1 was becoming oppressed with the 
moral atmosphere of the place. My ears had been cease- 
lessly filled by every one, merchants, missionaries, and 
officials, that I met outside our Ministry, with tales of 
ruthless, high-handed wickedness and brutal oppression, 
perpetrated by relations of the King, and of the Ministers, 
and seemingly by nearly every noble and official throughout 
the kingdom. 
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I seemed to be breathing an atmosphere heavy with a 
miasma of injustice, cruelty, and oppression. The Siamese, 
and the descendants of captured Burmese, Cambodians, 
Cochin-Chinese, and Annamites surrounding me in all 
directions, were not only slaves, but were sunk in the 
lowest depths of degrading and loathsome vice. Gambling- 
hells, drinking shops, opium dens, and stews were owned, 
or part owned, by members of the nobility, and virtue 
seemed dead, or discouraged throughout the place. 

I was at length compelled to more than suspect that 
the King, far from wishing to raise his people in the scale 
of civilization, was listlessly doing as little as he could in 
the matter. He seemed to have put on the mask of 
humanity only to delude the sensitive eyes of his European 
neighbours, and thus to enjoy voluptuous ease in his Castle 
of Indolence without incurring the constant reproach and 
much dreaded active interference of Christian nations. 

The last drop in my cup was a visit to the prison 
appertaining to the Mixed Court. This was indeed the 
best-kept prison in the place, or the child about whom | 
am going to tell you would have been dead long before. 
On my visit, I found amongst the manacled and chained 
inhabitants—for men and women sleep in the same den 
with a chain run through their anklets at night—a little 
girl, nine years of age, who had been in prison more than 
a year, for losing a small boat she had been left in charge 
of, a boat that had been swept away by the swift current 
of the river, whilst the child had been thoughtlessly playing 
in the neighbourhood. On inquiry, I learnt that the child 
would not be released until the boat was paid for, or 
until the hard-hearted prosecutor chose to forgive the debt. 
If we had not visited the prison, in which the stench was 
so bad that we had constantly to run outside to get a 
breath of fresh air, the child would have been rotting in 
that deadly atmosphere, amongst her, perhaps, equally 
innocent companions, until kindly released by death. 

I cannot but think that the moral atmosphere of Bangkok 
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is as hurtful to human minds as the fetid atmosphere of 
that prison must be to the health of the inhabitants of the 
den, and I would strongly advise any people who would 
compare the beneficent rule of England to the late misrule 
in Upper Burmah to visit the capital of Siam and see what 
heathendom in the East really is. 

The longed-for opportunity had come. Nai Sin was 
proud of his steam rice-mill, Mr. Satow had never seen 
it, and I was anxious to see the first and only railroad 
that had been laid down in Siam. Nai Sin placed himself 
and his steamer at our disposal, and it was arranged that 
we should be ready to start before day-dawn on the rst of 
August, 1884. 

By 5 a.m. we were on board the steamer, with our 
bedding, servants, and baggage, and in a few minutes were 
steaming slowly down the river in a thick mist which hid 
the beautiful gardens of palm, mango, tamarind, and other 
trees that skirt the river, and delude the stranger as to the 
real size of the suburbs, and even prevented us from seeing 
the junks and steamers lying at anchor until we were nearly 
upon them. 

Two hours later we were passing Paknam, and the 
pretty pagoda-decked islands in the river, and smiling at 
the trumpery fortifications that had been erected, under the 
supposition that they would tend to frighten a hostile fleet 
from endeavouring to enter it. It is needless to say that 
one or two of our modern gun-boats could not only silence 
these batteries in a few minutes, but demolish the ludicrously 
armed tin-pot vessels that His Majesty chooses to term his 
fleet. A few torpedoes would have been much more useful 
as a defence, and would have cost a minute fraction ot 
what has been squandered in the present bogus arrange- 
ments. 

Leaving the river we quickly crossed the bar, and were 
soon feeling the very unpleasant effects of a heavy swell, 
arising from a strong gale that had been blowing a few 
hours before. You may imagine how the little tug pitched 
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and rolled as it went along, screwing first to the right and 
then to the left through the waves. Although good sailors 
in ordinary circumstances, the motion made us long for 
the entrance of the Bang Pa Kong River. We grew paler 
and yellower every moment, yet could not help smiling at 
our sturdy companion, so well set upon his stout, stumpy legs 
that the steamer might have nearly turned turtle without his 
losing his equilibrium. 

Passing junks partially dismasted, endeavouring to 
make headway with the remnants of their mat sails, 
which had been blown to tatters during the late gale, and 
winding through fishing and mussel stakes driven into the 
bed of the sea, we were glad to enter the mouth of the 
Bang Pa Kong River and steam once more in quiet waters. 

Near the mouth of the river, backed by the: beautifully 
wooded Blue Mountains, are the fishing towns of Bang 
Mai and Bang Plasoi, the latter celebrated as the rendez- 
vous from which Phya Tak, the Siamo-Chinese usurper, 
departed to drive the Burmese out of Siam. This worthy 
having fled from the Burmese, who were attacking 
Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, in 1767, reached 
Chantabun, a town on the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Siam. Collecting a large force of desperadoes, dacoits, 
and pirates in that district, he subsisted for a time by 
robbing villages and merchant ships. In this way he soon 
became noted as a daring leader, and gradually increased 
his force to ten thousand men. Forming a treaty with the 
Governor of Bang Plasoi, he invited him to an entertain- 
ment on board one of his ships, and, after making him 
intoxicated, had him seized and tossed into the sea. Phya 
Tak then plundered the place, seized the family and 
treasure of the late Governor, and declared himself ruler 
in his place. The terrified people were forced to cut down 
timber, and construct war-boats for his party ; and he was 
thus enabled to proceed to Ayuthia, turn the Burmese out, 
and reign over the country. This was the end of Burmese 
rule in Siam. 
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Passing several small villages inhabited by the ordinary 
mixed population of Siam, the houses raised on piles some 
six or eight feet from the ground, with the space between 
the ground and the floor nearly filled up by mussel shells, 
in which small pearls are often found, we reached the Kow 
Din or “cut-off” of the river, which was formed by a 
wood-cutter making a ditch for drawing his boat over the 
neck of a bend. The ditch rapidly widened, and soon 
became the main channel of the river, thus shortening its 
course by several miles. Most of the sugar-cane crops in 
the vicinity were ruined by the cut-off, and the water in 
the river opposite Nai Sin’s mill, which used to be salt for 
only one hour in the day, now remains salt for five hours. 
The man who made the ditch is said to have gone mad 
with disgust at the disastrous effects of his engineering 
feat. 

During my journeys in Indo-China, I was frequently 
regaled with legends concerning the country I was passing 
through. The most modern one was told me by Nai Sin, 
with the countenance of a true believer in his story, about 
this very same unlucky Kow Din. It appears that a few 
years ago, when the cut-off was yet only 70 feet in breadth, 
a famous Buddhist monk, whilst on a pilgrimage, arrived 
at the place with his disciples. Finding his progress 
stopped by the ditch being too deep to wade across, and 
believing in the enormous power that he had acquired 
through his superabundant merit, he faced his disconcerted 
disciples, who were on the point of turning back, and 
addressed them thus: “Stay where you are, my disciples, 
and I, by the power of my merit, will become a bridge for 
you to pass over. After crossing this stream, you can 
restore me to my natural shape by pouring sacred water 
upon my head.” He then plunged into the river, and, 
taking the form of a monstrous crocodile, stretched across 
from bank to bank. A mouse has never yet been found so 
rash as to attempt to bell the cat. How could the infatuated 
monk expect such perfect faith in his disciples as to make 
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them tread across such a horribly hideous bridge? Human 
uature had its way: no sooner was the miracle performed, 
than the disciples, glancing at the huge reptile, as if by 
general consent, fled homewards. There the poor discon- 
solate monk still lingers fasting, being too religious to touch 
animal food, and there he must remain in his voluntarily 
assumed form, doing solitary and hungry penance, until 
released by that sacred water which seems so long on the 
road. 

The Bang Pa Kong River is very serpentine in its 
course. The Blue Mountains, appearing ahead, astern, and 
on either side of us, as we ascended the river, would have 
been most confusing had we not known that there was only 
one range of hills in our vicinity. Owing to the vagaries 
of the river, we did not reach the mill until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Nai Sin’s mill is situated at Toon Chang, a village 
inhabited chiefly by Swatow Chinese, who have married 
Siamese and Lau wives, and by pigs. We also saw a few 
Siamese and Lau men lolling about, who were most likely 
the slaves of Nai Sin. 

The population in the various villages we had passed 
coming up the river, was curious from an ethnological 
point of views Some of the villages were occupied by 
Cambodians; others by Cochin-Chinese ; some by Lau; 
and a few by Siamese. But the Chinamen seemed to be 
ubiquitous. Half the population of Bangkok, and indeed 
half the population of the Delta, is Chinese, and very few 
of the people are without some trace of the Chinese in 
them. 

To account for this mixed population, we must remem- 
ber that Siam has had many successful wars with the 
Burmese, Peguans, Malays, Cambodians, Cochin-Chinese, 
and Lau of the Meh Kong Valley; it has also received a 


large number of refugees from Pegu. All of the descend- | 
ants of the prisoners and refugees are treated as captives | 


of war and termed Government slaves. 
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As these non-Siamese slaves, who form fully two-thirds 
of the non-Chinese population of Siam, are barred by 
special clauses from all benefits derivable from the emanci- 
pation decrees of the present King, the decrees are a farce 
and were merely issued to delude Europeans into the belief 
that the King was a civilized monarch, and was doing his 
utmost, gradually, to abolish slavery from his kingdom. 

Nai Sin’s mill is marked on the charts as the English 
Mill, having been built and owned for some years by an 
English firm who employed him as their manager, until, in 
time, he became a partner and, ultimately, owner of the 
mill, The house, which lies about a hundred yards off, is 
of the usual type of teak-post bungalows in Burmah, with 
a shingle roof, plank walls and floor, and stairs leading 
down into the garden from the front and back verandahs. 
The floor is raised eight feet from the ground to enable 
the air to play freely under it, and disperse any miasma 
which may be floating after sunset near the surface of the 
earth. Of course, such a precaution is likewise useful to 
secure the building from snakes and any wild animals that 
may be prowling about ; and may be used as a shelter for 
dog-carts and for other purposes. 

The Blue Mountains had faded into space as we 
ascended the river, and the country had now the appear- 
ance of a dead level. To the west, the plain extends for 
more than a hundred miles, to the foot of the spurs of the 
Tenasserim range. A few miles above the town of Petriou, 
which lies a little to the north of the mill, a canal has been 
constructed, some fifty miles in length, connecting Bangkok 
with the Bang Pa Kong River. 

To the east, the plain reaches some two hundred and 
fifty miles, with hardly a perceptible water-parting, then 
turning to the south-east embraces the Tale Sap or Great 
Lake of Cambodia, and forms the delta of the Cambodia 


River. To the north and north-east, it stretches fifty miles 


or more to the foot of the Dong Phya Phai, or the forest 


of the Fire King, the fever-infested hills which lie to the 
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south of the Korat plateau. On the south it is bounded 
by the sea and by the Blue Mountains, which extend, from 
near the mouth of the Bang Pa Kong River, in a south- 
easterly direction, pouring their waters into the Cambodia 
Lake and the Gulf of Siam. 

The celebrated sapphire mines, which have recently 
drawn such crowds of Toungthoos from British Burmah 
in search of sudden wealth, are situated in these hills. The 
mines are said to be so unhealthy that few of these ad- 
venturers live to return. According to Bishop Pallegoix, 
his party whilst wandering amongst these mountains in an 
hour or two collected a handful of precious stones. The 
portion of Indo-China, lying to the south of Yunnan, 
appears from the accounts of travellers to be rich in 
minerals. In the hills to the east and west of Siam Proper, 
far down into the Malay Peninsula, gold has been mined for 
ages. According to M. Mouhot, the Cambodian hills con- 
tain gold, argentiferous lead, zinc, copper, and iron ; the 
last two in abundance, but being fever-ridden and inhabited 
by Karen, Xong, and other wild tribes, their wealth has 
not been fully exploited. As we passed up stream, we 
found the land on both banks cultivated as gardens, sugar- 
cane plantations, and paddy fields. From the many 
straggling villages along the courses of the rivers and 
canals, one would conclude that the country was thickly 
populated, but, on inquiry, we found this was not the 
case: agriculture ceases a short distance inland, and not 
more than one-twentieth of this vast plain is under culti- 
vation. 

We were told that the Siamese Government, notwith- 
standing the sparseness of the population in the delta, does 
all it can to discourage extensive immigration from China, 


object to dishonesty and oppression, when practised on 


themselves, and have frequently risen in rebellion against | 


their would-be squeezers, both in China and in Siam. 
In 1848, at the time Phya Bodin, the Siamese General, 
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was returning from Cambodia after his successful war 
against the Cochin-Chinese, the Governor of Petriou left 
the fort with his servants and garrison to meet him, leaving 
the armoury, which included six cannon, a large amount 
of gunpowder, and a quantity of small-arms, in the charge 
of a small guard. The Chinese rose in rebellion, seized 
the fort, and, closing the gates, held it for a month against 
the united forces of the General and the Governor. When 
it was at length stormed, the Governor fell in the assault. 
Every Chinese within it was massacred. The rebellion 
spread like wild-fire, and was not put down until ten thou- 
sand Chinese had fallen. The sugar mills and other 
property destroyed are said to have been valued at over a 
million dollars. 

The Siamese, who are perhaps the most mongrel 
people in the world, are a nation of slaves, nine-tenths of 
the people are either Government slaves or in debt-bondage. 
From the Governors downwards, all who are not slaves are 
serfs of the King. The Chinese are neither serfs nor 
slaves. They can go as they will throughout the country. 
They are the tax-gatherers, and, jointly with the King’s 
favourites, the monopolists of the taxes of the country. 
Nearly all the trade, with the exception of that carried on 
by our Burmese, Toungthoo, and Indian subjects, and by 
afew Europeans, is in their hands. They are the shop- 
keepers, shoemakers, bricklayers, carpenters, tailors, fisher- 
men, and gardeners of Siam; the owners and agents of 
some of the steamers; the coolies employed in the saw- 
nills and rice-mills ; they man the cargo boats and unload 
the ships; and by Europeans are considered the best 
servants in the country. They are frugal in their habits, 


/ quick to learn, and utilize everything. 


A missionary in Siam calls them the Americans of the 
East. Many of them are our fellow-subjects, having been 


born either in Hong Kong or in the Straits Settlements ; 
but, whether born in our territories, China, or Siam, these 


sturdy, resolute, industrious, and shrewdly intelligent men 
26 
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command respect, and insist upon fair treatment wherever 
they go. 

The discouragement of Chinese immigration is not, 
however, the sole reason why this vast and most fertile 
plain is left untilled, and occupied mostly by elephants, 
bears, and other wild beasts. The King draws the greater 
part of his income by encouraging the depravity of the 
people. The privilege of keeping gambling-hells and 
lotteries, and places for the sale of opium and spirits, are 
granted as monopolies, and the very laws of the kingdom 
are so framed as to aid in every way the propagation of 
these vices. The lotteries which are held at mid-day and 
mid-night in the large towns fascinate the people, and 
draw them away from the country. Music, drinking, and 
theatricals entice people to the hells where gambling goes 
on; and constant frequenters, the chances being as nine 
to eight against them, lose not only all they are worth, 
but end by mortgaging themselves, their wives and their 
families into debt-bondage, which has for centuries been 
the ruin of the people and a curse to Siam. 

Leaving the mill at 10 p.m. in the steamer, we did not 
wake the next morning till we had passed the mouth of a 
second canal leading from Bangkok, which shortens the 
distance between the capital and Pachim to about seventy 
miles. Shortly above the canal the Nakhon Nayok branch 
enters from the west, and thence the main river, along 
which we are travelling, is known as the Pachim River. 
The Nakhon Nayok stream is formed by two branches, both 
rising in the Dong Phya Phai Hills and meeting near the 
village of Bang O, up to which place Nai Sin’s steamer can 
run. From thence the town of Nakhon Nayok is reached 
by boat in four hours. 

The banks of the river, throughout long reaches, were 
beautified by magnificent clumps of bamboos, whose feathery 


plumes, played with by the sun and the breeze, present a}; 
constantly varying charm. The deep recesses between the}, 


clumps look like fairy bowers. The thick foliage offers a 
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"er') perfect protection from the tropical sun, and no retreat 
could be found more enjoyable for one’s mid-day meal. 
To lie down when weary in the deep shade of the bamboo 
forest, on the soft, silvery leaves that have fallen, with a 


ot, 
tile 
ea large rug spread over them to protect me from the ants, 
ter 
the 
ind 
are 
om 
of 


those plagues of the East; just far enough away from my 
camp to lose the din of the ever-chattering servants ; a cup 
of coffee by my side; a good cigar in my mouth; and to 
listlessly allow thoughts to pass into dreams, and dreams to 
take me where dreams only can, is the nearest approach to 
perfect happiness that I have attained to. 

The scenery along these Indo-Chinese rivers is indeed 
exquisitely beautiful, the streams wind continuously 
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through everchanging foliage; with here and there a 
house, pagoda, or temple, peeping out from the trees ; 
children playing on the banks; people going to and from 
market in their little dug-outs, the boats of the poor. Here 
and there a yellow-robed Akva, or monk, paddled along by 
©el} the pupils of his school, on his morning mission to collect 
from the religiously disposed the daily food for his wat, or 


not} monastery. Men, women, and children, seemingly fearless 
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of the numerous crocodiles which infest the river, swimming 
about, laughing, screaming, joking, and splashing each 
other. A hop-o’-my-thumb astride of a huge buffalo, until 
neh the brute gets rid of him for a moment by rolling in the 
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water. Here a gang of men and women fishing with 
baskets or with fling-nets. The whole scene is teeming 
with life, and the people seem gay notwithstanding their 
degradation and the life they are born to. To account for 
‘this we must remember that the slavery of Siam is not like 
the old nigger slavery of America. Whips are not used to 
igoad the people to work, and every man can change his 
master by borrowing the money and selling hims«li or his 
11) amily elsewhere. From all accounts, slaves are the most 
nt @Vindolent class in the country, doing less than a thir! of the 
the Work that a Chinaman turns out, The women oi Siam are 


TS 8% bold-faced gigs,” and unfit to be named in the same day 
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with the modest and neatly-apparelled women, the peasant. | doll: 
born ladies of Burmah. They are intensely ignorant, and | we | 
not one in a hundred outside the American Mission Schools | west 
can read or write. Men and women are dressed alike inf or | 
Siam. Ona missionary asking a girl if she could read, she } next 
exclaimed, with evident surprise, “Why, I’m a girl!” } mon: 
Still, in Siam, as in Burmah, the women are much } 5,00 
more industrious, and generally shrewder, than the men, | wind 
As we proceeded further up-stream the villages became} 1 
fewer, and the monkeys more prevalent, the noise of the f habit 
steamer seemed to startle without frightening them. Wef hous 
could see them running on all fours swiftly after us as wef thatc 
went, as if curious to see what sort of folk we were, or} crour 
anxious to be fed. From the extreme ends of many of the with 
branches, suspended over the water, hung the grass-builtf three 
retort-shaped nests of the finch. Nai Sin told us that the} room. 
villagers can always tell the height the coming floods will} the sl 
rise to by the level these knowing birds build their nests) T. 
at. Owing to the serpentine course of the river, we didfa stoo 
not reach Pachim until 10 a.m., having been twelve hours} times 
on a journey measuring barely twenty miles in an air line} purpo 
The fort of Pachim is similar in construction to that off infeste 
Petriou, a square with sides about eight hundred feet in} produ 
length, containing about fifteen acres. The walls, crenellated} seems 
at the top, are about 12 feet high, have redans at each} drape 
corner, are backed up on the inside with an earthen ramparfthe 9 
to allow people to fire over them, and are entered by foufall the 
gates, one in each side. The fort was built some fifteei}throug 
years ago, most likely as a refuge in case of further Chinesfpigs t 
rebellions. In the centre of the fort is a temple containingfapartrr 
the usual image of Buddha. Outside the temple is ‘save tl 
lingam, to which offerings are made by the women of thefout S; 
district, and prayers offered up for a fruitful marriage. lfGover: 
was stuck all over with joss sticks and prayer flags, as wajwith th 
likewise a model of it which had been erected by one votarg Aft 
in the temple. Others had offered /akons or miniaturpbuilt m 
theatres resembling dolls’-houses, flowers, cooked rice, fruifmade r 
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nt- | dolls, and all kinds of trash. From the top of the fort wall 
and f we had a fine view of the hills to the north. To the north- 
ols } west, beyond Nakhon Nayok, we could trace out six ranges 
infor huge spurs. The nearest is named Kow Khio, the 
she } next Kow Chakachan, and the furthest, the highest, the 
1!" } monarch of them all, whose altitude we guessed at from 
uch } 5,000 to 6,000 feet, Kow Lome, or the mountain of the 
en, f winds, 
ame} The village of Pachim contains about a thousand in- 
the f habitants, and is by no means an imposing place. The 
We} houses, except when owned by rich Chinese, are merely 
swef thatched shanties, raised on posts some feet from the 
, otf ground, with filthy floors of split bamboo, and mat walls, 
fthef with a rough bamboo verandah in front. They contain 
built} three apartments—the sitting room, or rather, squatting 
t the} room—for the Siamese squat like toads—the kitchen, and 
 willf the sleeping room. 
nests). There is no furniture in the houses with the exception of 
» didfa stool about a foot square, which serves for a table at meal- 
ours} times ; a few joints of bamboo hanging to the walls for the 
line} purpose of holding odds and ends ; and two or three bug- 
at olf infested mats that serve as mattresses at night and are 
et inf produced for honoured visitors to squat on. Cleanliness 
lated}seems to be unknown amongst the Siamese ; cobwebs 
each} drape and tapestry the building from the ridge to 
npatithe ground. Under the kitchen is a cesspool where 
 fourfall the dregs, slops, scraps, and general filth are thrown 
ifteet} through the crevices in the floor, for the dogs, ducks, and 
inessfpigs to fight for. Beneath the sleeping and squatting 
iningfapartments buffaloes and cattle are tethered at night to 
is save them from the numerous cattle thieves, who, through- 
of thefout Siam, are said to be either the retainers of the 
e, lGovernors of the provinces or else share their plunder 
is wapwith them. 
votatp After visiting the Governor, a grey-headed, clumsily- 
jaturguilt man of about fifty-five, and asking him to have a boat 
, fruifmade ready to carry us to Kabin, from Thatoon, we went 
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a little turther to the gold quartz-crushing mill, which is 
situated in the same enclosure as the country residence of 
the late nobleman, Phra Phicha. The place is surrounded 
with a kind of terraced fortification, underneath which, with 
openings into the enclosure, are situated the dwelling-places 
of the men and the storehouses used in connection with the 
quartz crushing. The enclosure and the buildings were 
evidently designed by an Italian architect. The top of 
the fortii:cation is a fine esplanade, and the garden has 
been laic out in true Italian style. This nobleman is said 
to have been far in advance of other Siamese. He had 
acquired European tastes, married the daughter of a 
Consul-General, and evidently spent great pains in sur- 
roundiny her with all the articles of Western luxury. 

Phra Phicha was a great favourite of the King’s, and 
growing stronger and stronger every day, he excited the 
hatred of the then all-powerful Regent, who long looked 
for a chance of getting a possible rival into his clutches. 
From ali I could hear, I was led to believe that Phra 
Phicha, tar from being worse than the general nobility, was 
a very great improvement upon them. However, he had 
been brought up more or less to look upon the people as 
slaves born to obey his orders, to act on them instantly 
and without complaint. He had greatly improved the 
navigation of the Pachim River by cutting through the 
bends, and withdrawing snags and other obstructions from 
its bed. One day, having ordered the people to remove a 
tree which had toppled into the river, a man refused to 
help, whereupon the incensed nobleman had his head held 
under water by a forked stick, longer than was good for 
either of them. The man came up dead. The Regent 
heard of the homicide, placed Phra Phicha in confinement, 
opened his ears to, and some people say encouraged, 
complaints of his past peculation and misbehaviour, and 
finally caused him to be executed. With Phra Phicha’s 
death the gold workings were stopped, and the deserted 
mill and house being neglected, rapidly fell into ruin. 
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Now the place is a picture of desolation ; the rain leaks 
through the roof, the walls and floor are rotting, and the 
magnificent glass chandeliers and other decorations still in 
place seem merely a mockery of the now deserted and 
decaying mansion. Ore is lying in heaps at the spot, but 
the mill is idle, and the fast-decaying building is merely a 
storehouse for telegraph material. 

Leaving Pachim about noon with the Governor's boat 
in tow, we gradually wended our way up-stream, the banks 
increasing in height as we went, and snags, which there 
was no Phra Phicha to remove, rendering navigation 
dangerous. We reached Thatoon at 4.45 p.m.,—beyond 
this it was not safe to take the steamer. The current 
was now so strong that the cumbersome boat, which the 
Governor of Pachim had lent us, made slow headway. 
We, therefore, borrowed a smaller and swifter craft from the 
headman at Thatoon. Owing to the delay in making fresh 
arrangements, we were unable to get off again until midnight. 

The village of Thatoon is inhabited by Cambodians, 
who were settled there by Phya Bodin in 1835, on his 
return from one of his wars. The Cambodians are taller 
than the Siamese, and in stature and countenance have a 
strong resemblance to the Burmese Shans. Their hair, 
however, is slightly wavy, and their skin is decidedly 
darker. Nai Sin said that you could always tell them by 
their crumpled skin and light-blue lips. 

Paddy is cultivated in the neighbourhood of the village, 
but beyond the fields the forest commences, and extends 
to the prairie in Cambodia. Pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, phea- 
sants, deer, tigers, and bears are said to be plentiful. We 
heard of three kinds of bears—the man-bear, the monkey- 
bear, and the dog, or honey-bear. The hill minor, the 
talking minor of India, were frequently seen by us on our 
journey, as well as flocks of parrots. It is unnecessary to 
note storks, paddy birds, and other waders that are to be 
found wherever water lies on the ground. The small boat 
could hardly contain the recumbent bulk of Nai Sin and 
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our slender persons in repose. The cramped position we 
had to assume made sleep for us nearly an impossibility, 
even if we had been able to slumber with the deafening 
music emanating from the nose of our fat friend. 

About seven next morning we reached Paknam Kabin, 
where another branch of the river enters from the west. 
It is a large straggling village, with a considerable trade, 
as was evidenced by boats lining the bank for a third of 
a mile. Muang Kabin, where the Governor resides, is 
situated two and a half miles distant, and is chiefly peopled 
by Lau. The Lau are the Laos of French travellers ; the 
name is pronounced with the “au,” like “ow” in our word 
“cow,” and does not take an “s” in the plural. 

From Kabin a military road was constructed by Phya 
Bodin to Se-su-pon in Cambodia, along which travellers to 
Siam-rap and the celebrated ruins of Ancor still travel. 
Siam-rap is 264 miles from Bangkok by canal, river, and 
road. The journey is generally made by water to Pachim, 
and thence by ponies, with ox-carts to carry the baggage, 
wd@ Kabin, Wattana, Arran, and Se-su-pon to Siam-rap. 
The journey could be made in fifteen days from Bangkok 
were it not for the delay in procuring carts at the different 
towns along the route. The hire of carts is a dollar and a 
quarter a day, which makes the journey very expensive, as 
at least two carts are required for the carriage of baggage, 
commissariat, and bedding. The water-parting is near the 
town of Wattana, about forty-eight miles east-south-east 
from Kabin. The forest ends near the town of Arran, and 
thence onwards is a vast prairie. 

Turning up the west branch of the river, in about half 
a mile we came to the place where the telegraph line from 
Bangkok to Saigon crosses the stream, and where the rail- 
way which was constructed for bringing the ore from the 
gold mines ends. The length of the line is about ten miles. 
It has been disused and left without repair since Phra 
Phicha’s death, and, together with the waggons, is fast 
going to rack and ruin. 
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It was no use trudging ten miles along the line to the 
now deserted mines, so we left the scene of past enterprise 
and returned rapidly by boat to Thatoon, where the steamer 
was waiting for us. On our way down we noticed many 
large bees’ nests, each containing about a gallon of wax and 
honey, suspended from the horizontal branches of the Tong 
Yang, or cotton trees. 

We landed at Pachim, and chairs were brought out for 
us from the Governor's house. Soon afterwards the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor with a large following 
came to pay their respects, bringing a tame otter and a 
young peacock as presents. The otter went overboard at 
sea through the carelessness of our servants. Having 
entertained the Governor and his suite on board the 
steamer, and borrowed two Lau men and women for a 
couple of days to entertain us, as they were said to be 
good actors and musicians, we started for Petriou. 

The actors and actresses had been for some time in jail 
for stealing, or for being accused of stealing, buffaloes, and 
were therefore accompanied by a couple of jailors. The 
performance consisted of a dialogue between a man and a 
woman, the former wooing her for his wife, and the latter 
coyly putting him off with various excuses. A third in- 
dividual kept time by clapping her hands, whilst the fourth 
played the accompaniment. There was much waving of 
hands in regular measure. The instrument played by the 
man was the Lau organ, which is found amongst many of 
the tribes in Southern China, as well as in the Eastern 
Shan, or Lau, States in the basin of the Meh Kong. It 
consists of fourteen long slender reeds, the mouth being 
placed to a perforated cocoanut shell, through which the 
reeds pass. The intervals, according to Mr. Satow, who 
is not only an accomplished linguist, but a very good 
musician, approach to the major scale. 

On arriving at Petriou we called on the Governor, to 
make his acquaintance and arrange for a crocodile hunt—a 
pastime he delights in. We found him looking like one of 
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Nature’s gentlemen, a pleasant, soldierly-built man, con- 
siderably taller than the average Siamese, who are a puny 
race, and seventy-six years of age. He was only too 
delighted to indulge us, and to show his prowess, and at 
once sent off men with the necessary bait and tackle, and 
made arrangements for the hunt to come off the next morn- 
ing. The bait consists of a live duck, which is fastened 
across the back to a short stick, pointed at both ends, and 
attached by a long line of rattan links to a bamboo float. 
Having been interviewed by two Burmese who had com- 
plaints against the Governor for not aiding them in the 
recovery of cattle that had been stolen from them, we left 
for the mill, had lunch, and were entertained by the Lau 
performers in the evening. 

The next morning, August 5, we left early for the hunt, 
accompanied by seven boats. On reaching the bend of the 
river where the baits had been laid, the hunters commenced 
uttering incantations in order to force the crocodiles to come 
to the surface: this they call preaching. We were however to 
be disappointed, the preaching was in vain, and after several 
hours, drenched through with rain, we returned to lunch at the 
mill. The same evening we left for Bangkok, and awoke at 
two the next morning to find ourselves at sea off the mouth 
of the Bang Pa Kong River. The sea got rougher as we 
proceeded, and the steamer pitched and rolled about until 
we suddenly found ourselves, about an hour before day- 
break, bumping on the bar off the Meh Nam River, and, as 
the tide was going down, stuck there. Shortly after dawn 
we hailed a boat laden with bamboos, which their owners, 
Chinese fishermen, were going to plant in a deep channel 
to form a fish-trap. Leaving our luggage in the steamer, 
we sailed with a favourable breeze to Paknam, which is 
about six miles from the bar, and waited in the customs 
house for the arrival of the steamer, in which we made the 
rest of our journey to Bangkok. 

Europeans and Americans, whom I consulted in Siam» 
agreed with me that the only hope for improvement in the 
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trade of the country, and in the condition of the people, lay 
either in foreign conquest, or in the opening up of the 
country by railways. With the construction of railways 
serfdom and slavery would inevitably vanish. With rail- 
ways the King could obtain a perfect control over his 
officials, and justice would cease to be a mere means for 
oppression, as well as a mockery. With railways the 
revenues from cultivation and other sources would increase, 
and there would remain no excuse for the shameful mono- 
polies which are now ruining and depraving the people. 

It is solely our fault that railways in Siam have not 
already been commenced. Our Minister told me before | 
left that the King would construct a railway up the valley 
of the Meh Nam from Bangkok to Raheng, as well as a 
branch to our frontier at Myawaddi, if our Government 
desired it, and would promise to meet the branch with a 
line from our British Burmah seaport of Maulmain. 

Such a line would form the base for the connection of 
India and China by railway, a connection desired by every 
Chamber of Commerce of this kingdom—a connection that 
would tie together the two most populous countries in the 
world, and would vastly increase our mutual trade. Such a 
connection, however, would throw fresh responsibilities 
and, perhaps, more work on our Government and officials. 
We need not therefore be surprised that two years have 
elapsed without anything further being done by our 
Government in the matter. 

When departing from Siam I was told that I left be- 
hind me the reputation of being the most inquisitive person 
that had ever been there. If my curiosity, by throwing 
light upon the deplorable misgovernment of the country, 
shames the pseudo-civilized King into ameliorating the 
condition of the people, I shall think myself amply repaid 
for my labours. Hott S. Hat.err. 








CHOTA NAGPORE: ITS PEOPLE AND 
RESOURCES. 


In classifying the many complicated problems which per- 
plex Indian administrators, those connected with the 
maintenance, distribution, and employment of the enormous 
and rapidly increasing population of the Gangetic valley 
must be reckoned among the class which presents the 
greatest difficulties, and most urgently demands an early 
solution. The object of the present paper is to give an 
account of the country of Chota Nagpore, adjoining the 
valley of the Ganges, and its people ; and to show that by 
a wise development and use of its great natural resources, 
the prosperity and wealth of India may be increased, and 
the condition of the people living in the area watered by 
the Ganges and its tributaries materially and permanently 
improved. Additional means of earning a living would 
thus be given to this large population rendering famines 
less probable than they are at present, while a more 
congenial field for emigration should be opened to the 
inhabitants of the more congested districts than that offered 
by Assam and the colonies which receive emigrants from 
India. 

The great importance of the questions arising out of 
the excessive population of the Gangetic valley has long 
been recognized by Government, and is sufficiently proved 
by the statement of the following facts which have been 
frequently recorded in official documents, and may, I 
believe, be said to be uncontested. 

The area of the country traversed by the Ganges and 
its tributaries is over one hundred and fifty thousand 
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square miles, or more than three times that of England; 
and throughout this immense territory the population 
averages over 400 to the square mile, while in many 
districts, which taken together are larger than England, it 
runs from 600 to 1000 per square mile. The people are 
almost all agriculturists, and as the greater number of the 
cultivators and their families have to live on the produce of 
less than one acre per head, it is clear that the land must 
be extraordinarily fertile, or those who till it exceptionally 
good and industrious farmers, to be able to live in ordinary 
years in fair comfort on their small holdings, while their 
position must be exceedingly precarious in years of deficient 
crops. The exceptional fertility of the soil is proverbial ; 
and no one who knows the Indian ryots can accuse them 
of want of industry, but considering how heavily they are 
hampered in their work, it must be a matter of astonish- 
ment to any one who has ever considered the question, how 
a very large number of them can succeed in getting a 
living. The ryot has rarely any capital, and is conse- 
quently nearly always in debt; his agricultural implements 
are of the rudest description, and even if he had money to 
buy better appliances, his plot of land, as cultivated under 
the system he is accustomed to, is too small to pay interest 
on the outlay, and his cattle too weak to draw a plough 
which will do more than merely scratch the soil. To add 
to all these disadvantages, the manure which ought to be 
put upon the land must be dried and burnt as fuel, for as 
all timber—except small patches left in some villages for 
making rafters, carts, and ploughs—has been cleared away, 
no firewood can be got except in large towns, and there 
it is very dear. Charcoal, which is better adapted for 
native use, is still more expensive. In no village is any 
land manured except a comparatively small portion close to 
the homesteads, and this only gets ashes and scrapings in 
very small quantities. Even if the ryot could put the 
manure of his cattle on the fields, the quantity available 
would, owing to the diminutive size of the beasts, be very 
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much less than is used by good farmers in other countries ; 
and one great, though by no means the only, cause of the 
smallness of the cattle, is the small quantity of food that 
can be spared for their subsistence. It is no wonder that 
before the precautionary and ameliorative measures, under- 
taken of late years, famines should have been too frequent 
in these countries ; and that even now the poorer and less 
prosperous cultivators and labourers should, as has been 
proved by official inquiries into the cause of the great 
mortality in the gaols of the healthy country of Behar, be 
habitually in a low state of health, while the want of stamina 
among the coolies from the Gangetic valley is well known 
among the employers of Indian labour. 

The remedies for the over-population described above, 
which bear upon the subject under discussion, are (1) an 
increase in the productive powers of the soil; (2) the 
employment of a large part of the agricultural population 
in manufactures ; and (3) emigration. 

The agricultural department lately constituted in Bengal, 
and that employed for a good many years past under the 
Government of the North-West Provinces, are both striv- 
ing earnestly to improve the position of the cultivators ; 
and a great deal has already been done to increase the 
fertility of the soil by the construction of the Ganges, 
Jumna, and Sén canals; but there are still large tracts in 
Oude, Goruckpore, Chumparun, Tirhoot, North Bhagul- 
pore, and Purneah, which require to be protected from 
droughts and floods by making canals from the numerous 
streams in these districts which flow into the Ganges and 
its tributaries. It must, however, be recollected that though 
canal water fertilizes the land, yet that it does not restore 
to the soil all that has been taken from it by the crops it 
fosters; so that continual irrigation, unless the land be 
properly treated, ultimately exhausts its powers. Now that 
a great deal of land is deprived by irrigation of the rest it 
used to get from periodical droughts, it is more than ever 
necessary to give the cultivators the means of manuring it, 
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and of feeding themselves and their cattle better than they 
do now. To secure this the first object to be aimed at by 
all who wish to improve the country, is to give the ryot a 
constant supply of cheap fuel, which can be more than paid 
for by the increased produce of the soil caused by the legi- 
timate use of the manure which is now wasted on the fires 
necessary for cooking. 

As for manufactures, railways, by bringing in cheap 
imports, are rapidly killing a very large number of the 
trades that used to supply the simple wants of the people; 
and emigration to distant countries, and among strange 
races, is eminently distasteful to all except the poorest of 
the labouring classes. 

Chota Nagpore can, by its extensive coal-fields, supply 
the fuel necessary to enable the ryot to fertilize his fields, 
and can also give the means of establishing manufactures 
on an infinitely better system, and a much larger scale, 
than that which supplied the country when foreign competi- 
tion was unknown, and when each district produced all the 
articles required by its inhabitants. It can thus relieve the 
pressure on the soil by giving employment to large numbers 
of the people. Chota Nagpore also has large areas of 
waste lands where the better class of farmers, who will 
never emigrate to distant countries, can find desirable sites 
for settlement in a climate similar to that to which they 
have been accustomed, and among a population where 
they will not be received as aliens. 

The country of Chota Nagpore is a division of Bengal, 
covering an area of about 46,000 square miles, It may 
be generally described as a plateau, or rather an ascending 
series of table-lands, rising in successive terraces of about 
800, 2000, 2,500, and 3,500 feet high watered by numerous 
rivers flowing into the Mahanuddi on the one side, and 
the Ganges on the other. These terraces form, especially in 
the east, wide, fertile, undulating, and well-cultivated plains. 
The scarps separating each terrace from that next suc- 
ceeding to it are densely wooded, while the plains are 
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traversed and dotted over with hills which are still for the 
most part covered with forests. In the more populous parts 
of the country, the forests on the smaller hills are reduced 
to mere scrub jungle, while on many of those which have 
been cleared of trees the soil has been washed away, and 
nothing left but the bare rock. 

The country is very varied in its aspect and develop- 
ment, presenting everywhere alternations of hills, plains, 
and valleys, and in all parts, even in the rich and populous 
districts in the east, there are large areas of thinly-peopled 
and sparsely-cultivated wastes and forests. The scenery, 
especially in the river valleys, is exceptionally and wildly 
beautiful, though the outlines and contours are much softer 
than in the Himalayas. Among the more beautiful spots 
are the long gorge formed by the Brahmini in its passage 
through the volcanic ranges crossing the tributary State of 
Bonai, and that of the Rehr in the north-west of Sirgoojya, 
where it severs the lofty sandstone range overlying the 
coal-fields of Korea and Ramkola; also the falls of the 
Soobonrikha, and the deep glen below them. The climate 
is as varied as the scenery, and ranges from the dry heat of 
the lower lands to the east, and the damp warmth of the 
southern valleys, to the more moderate temperature of the 
secondary plateau and the nearly European climate of the 
high table-lands of Sirgoojya and Jushpore, which are from 
3,500 to nearly 4,000 feet high. 

The people who are most interesting and peculiar belong 
for the most part to two distinct races, one composed of 
tribes from the east, of the class called by Professor Huxley 
Mongoloid, and speaking Kolarian languages. The chief 
tribes of this class, who are called Kols when spoken of as a 
whole, are the Mundas, Hos, and Santals in the east of the 
division, and the Korwas in the west. The tribes of the 
other race, of which the most important are the Ooraons of 
Chutia Nagpore; the Gonds of Sirgoojya, Gangpore, Jush- 
pore, Oodeypore, and Korea; and the Bhuyas of Gangpore, 
Bonai, Porahat, and Manbhum; are allied tothe Australioid 
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races of Southern India, and, where they have retained their 
native speech, speak Dravidian dialects. 

The Kols and their conquerors from the east were cer- 
tainly the first inhabitants of the country, and they still form 
the bulk of the population in the east of the division, but in 
the west they have been deprived of the best lands and 
driven into the hills by the Ooraon and Gond invaders, 
whose superior organization made them the permanent 
rulers of the country. 

The character of the two races, while alike in some 
particulars, is essentially different on the whole. Both are 
fearless, fond of sport, and have very strong constitutions, 
generally proof against malaria ; and both have shown their 
prowess as soldiers in former days, and are still ready to 
make excellent troops if called on to fight. But though 
some Kol tribes, especially the Mundas and Hos, have 
shown their mettle in the gallant and, on the part of the 
Hos, perfectly successful defence of their country against 
the Ooraons and Bhuyas, they have too frequently dis- 
tinguished themselves by predatory | ingoads into their’ 
neighbours’ territories; and it is probabl v from the bad 
character they have thus acquied that they have obtained 
the name of Kol, which means pig in Hindi. Both races 
are good labourers and pioneers, and are, as a rule, quiet 
and orderly when fairly treated, the Kol races generally 
being more gregarious, excitable, turbulent, and less steadily 
persevering and enterprising than the Dravidian. 

The Kols are the more mobile and less self-reliant, and 
though among the more advanced tribes, such as the persis- 
tently independent Hos of Singhbhum, a comparatively 
stable government has long been maintained, yet the general 
tendency of the race is to leave their settlements and seek 
new homes on very slight provocation. It is to the 
Kolarian races that the forest tribes belong, who do so 
much harm to the forests. They change their abodes 
every two or three years, first cutting down and burning 
the timber growing on the spot they select for their en- 
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campment, fertilizing the ground with the ashes, and growing 
their crops on it. When they have exhausted the plot, they 
move away, and build their huts in another place, in which 
the process is repeated. That the migratory instinct was 
prevalent at no remote period among the more advanced 
Kols, is shown by the history of the Santals, who moved in 
a body in the middle of the last century from Orissa to 
escape the depredations of the Mahrattas, and first settled 
in Hazaribagh, whence they moved into the forests of the 
volcanic hills of Monghyr and Bhagulpore, near the banks 
of the Ganges, and cleared the country now known as the 
Santal Pergunnahs. 

Though the Kols are fond of change as a body, they are 
not individually adventurous, and it is to the Dravidian 
tribes that the so-called Dhangar coolies belong who visit 
Calcutta every year to get work, and return home with 
the savings from their wages. They also supply the greater 
number of the men who go on similar annual expeditions 
for employment to the tea-gardens near Darjeeling, and of 
those who, emigrate tc Assam and the colonies on more 
iengthéned engagements, which frequently end in permanent 
settlenient. 

The Dravidians are somewhat similar in character to the 
Scotch, and are much sterner, harder, more thrifty and 
practical, than the Kols, who bear more likeness to the 
Celtic tribes. Both are fond of amusement, especially of 
dancing, the national dances which are common to both 
races being exceedingly elaborate and intricate perform- 
ances. The Kols are the brighter and wittier race, but the 
Dravidians have a peculiar quiet humour of their own, and 
the latter, especially the Ooraon tribe, have some musical 
talent, possessing, what is very rare in India, beautiful 
voices of great power and compass. There are very few 
places where better music can he heard than among the 
Ooraons trained at the German Mission at Ranchi. 


The great perseverance and indomitable energy of the 


Dravidians, who, under the general name of the Naga or 
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Snake race, were the first founders in India of extensive 
kingdoms with a fixed polity, is shown in the systematic 
character of their mode of conquest, and organization of 
newly acquired territory. Their slow deliberate march, 
followed by the gradual domination of the country, can be 
traced across the whole of Central India as far as the 
Ganges, where they appear to have been stayed, at least, to 
the south of Behar. Their progress is everywhere marked 
by the same typical form of State, formed on the model of 
their military camps, in which the central lands were allotted 
to the Raja, or General-in-Chief, and his immediate 
followers, while round the frontiers were ranged the estates 
set apart for the subordinate generals and their dependents, 
whose duty, like that of the Lords of the Marches in early 
times in England, was to guard the boundaries of the 
kingdom. This typical form, while frequently found com- 
plete in the smaller states, is considerably modified in the 
larger kingdoms composed of groups of smaller organisms 
formed by earlier leaders, or by the incorporation of Kol 
provinces which proved too strong to be exterminated or 
evicted, and which were received into the confederacy of 
the invaders on the payment of tribute, without, however, 
having any voice in the determination of the national 
policy. 

The general rule appears to have been that in tracts 
which were comparatively uncleared before their arrival, 
and only peopled by wandering forest tribes, such as Gang- 
pore and Bonai, the settlement was made on the national 
plan; but in countries in which a settled Government existed 
before their arrival, they contented themselves with taking 
some of the lands, generally the best, and leaving the hills 
and outlying portions to the original settlers, and in all 
cases in which the rule of the invaders was consolidated by 
a long and undisturbed occupation, the tendency to give the 
central lands to the Raja and his relations, and the frontier 
provinces to the subordinate chiefs, seems to prevail. 

The national organization, even of the most advanced 
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Kol tribes, such as the Mundas of Chutia Nagpore, and the 
Hos of Singhbhum, is much looser than that of the Naga 
tribes. It provided no more closely binding tie than that 
of tribal and linguistic affinity, without the basis of an 
organic centre. Their unit of administration was the 
Parha, or union of villages under a chief, and I think they 
may be accepted as the founders of the village community, 
though their simple plan of a headman to preside at the 
division of lands and the settlement of disputes, and of a 
tribal not a village priest to offer sacrifices to propitiate 
the local spirits, was considerably modified in the direction 
of strengthening the central power by the Ooraons who 
adopted it. Each village in the territories of the more 
settled tribes had its hereditary headman, or Munda, and each 
group of villages its hereditary chief, or Manki; but there 
was no bond of cohesion between the territories under 
different Mankis. Though order was generally maintained 
among the associated villages, yet where they were not 
restrained by a strong central authority, neighbouring 
Mankis were constantly quarrelling, and raids were fre- 
quent. When they united it was too frequently for the pur- 
pose of robbery. During the middle of the last century, 
when the central Government was weak, they systematically 
plundered the Bengal districts to the east of Chota Nag- 
pore, and in the early days of our rule, strong bodies of 
troops had to be maintained in these districts to guard the 
people against the Kols and Bhumijes. 

A good illustration of the difference in the character of 
these races is shown by two instances that came under 
my notice when Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. The 
first case is that of the Bhuyas, who were the descendants 
of the first settlers on the remote plateau of Koira in 
-Bonai, who had lived there for generations, built substantial 
houses, cleared a large part of the land and laid it out in 
rice fields, regularly paid their fixed contributions to the 
expenses of the State, and lived peaceably with their neigh- 
bours. These people were in 1877 and 1878 driven into 
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rebellion against the Raja of Bonai by numerous acts of 
oppression and by excessive taxation ; but their rebellion 
was throughout conducted in an orderly and systematic 
manner, though, besides their own grievances against the 
Raja, they had to complain of his treatment of their brethren 
in the plain country, whose villages he had depopulated, 
after seizing their property. The family of their chief 
had to save themselves by flight. The Bhuyas came 
down from their hills in force against the Raja, accom- 
panied by some of the exiles, and burnt his private 
granaries ; but they stole no property nor touched any 
one living in his private domains, except when they 
were resisted or attacked. When they had destroyed the 
granaries they returned to the hills and remained perfectly 
quiet, only preventing the Raja and his people from entering 
their country, but allowing free ingress to the Government 
officers who came to inquire into their case. When their 
grievances were redressed and they were secured against 
further oppression, they at once settled down as peaceable 
and industrious cultivators. 

In the second case a section of the Korwas, a Kolarian 
tribe living in the hills of Sirgoojya and Jushpore, had long 
occupied a lofty table-land, called the Lahsunpat, covered 
with magnificent forests, showing the excellence of its soil ; 
but neither they nor any of the hill Korwas were settled down 
as regular agriculturists. Their houses are mere wattle 
huts which can be put up in a few hours, and they lead the 
semi-nomadic life of the forest tribes described above, and 
only cultivate crops which require very little labour. The 
Lahsunpat Korwas had taken advantage of the position of 
their plateau, which stood between the two principal roads 


_ into Sirgoojya from the north to levy contributions from, or, 
_ in the case of refusal, to plunder, travellers using them. The 


Raja, in hopes of putting a stop to these robberies, which 


had become very frequent, brought two of their leaders down 
to the plains below the hills and gave them lands on condi- 
tion of keeping their fellow-tribesmen quiet. The robberies, 
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however, continued to go on, and the hostages were accord- 
ingly arrested. The Korwas considered this interference 
with what they regarded as their hereditary privileges a 
grievance, and the arrest and imprisonment of the two 
hostages was in their eyes an aggravation of the offence; 
but instead of doing as the Bhuyas of Bonai had done, and 
attacking only the Raja’s private property, they came down 
and burnt and destroyed twenty-one villages, and would 
have burnt more if they had not been successfully resisted 
in some of those they attacked. They carried off all the 
property they did not destroy, and murdered several persons 
in villages where no resistance was attempted. This was 
by no means the first, though it was the worst, of their out- 
breaks, and it was found necessary, after arresting and 
punishing the leaders, to take measures to remove the tribe 
from the plateau and prevent them from again settling on 
it for purposes of plunder. 

There are almost everywhere a certain number of Hin- 
doos mixed with the aboriginal tribes, some of whom, for 
the most part Gualas, or herdsmen, and Rautias, who are 
perhaps Kaurs, belonging to the Ruttia clan of that 
race who ruled Sirgoojya, came into the country in very 
early times. These tribes either came to get pasturage 
for their cattle in the forests, or were brought in by the 
chiefs to serve as guards and personal servants. These 
early immigrants for the most part mingled amicably 
with the people, who had no objection to the settlement 
of new-comers, provided they came on terms of equality, 
and either settled in villages cleared by themselves or 
took the lands that were allotted to them by native 
village communities. But the intrusion of strangers was 
looked on with very different eyes in later times, especially 
in those parts of the country where the people did not 
follow their Rajas and become Hindooized. The Rajas by 


degrees disclaimed entirely their aboriginal origin, called} 


themselves pure Rajputs, and succeeded in getting their 


claims acknowledged by accredited Rajput families, who} 
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gave them their daughters in marriage. While this trans- 
formation was in progress, and toa still greater extent when 
it was completed, and when the growing prosperity of the 
country made land more valuable, they began to bring in 
high-caste Hindoos and men with money, who offered 
higher rents than had been paid by the original tenants. 
These men were made heads of aboriginal villages, and some 
of them received grants of subordinate chieftaincies. This 
enraged the people, who objected to seeing the leading 
position in the villages, with the best lands, which were set 
apart for the headman, given to strangers instead of 
the natives, and to be obliged to do suit and service to 
intruders as representatives of the Raja. 

The rebellion arising in the central territory of Chota, 
more properly called Chutia, Nagpore, from the above cause, 
and also from the excessive exactions of rent and disturb- 
ance of old customs by the new-comers, together with the 
predatory habits of the Kols in the Eastern districts, made 
it necessary to depose the Chutia Nagpore Raja from the 
direct government of his principality, and to bring his 
country and that of the Eastern chiefs more directly under 
Government control than it had hitherto been. 

Accordingly, when the South-West Frontier Agency, 
part of which has since become the division of Chota 
Nagpore, was organized in 1833, the eastern section of 
the country was formed into four districts— Lohardugga, 
Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and Singhbhum—which were 
placed directly under Government officers ; while the tribu- 
tary States of Porahat, together with its dependencies of 
Seraikela and Khursowan in the Singhbhum district, and the 
western States of Bonai, Gangpore, Oodeypore, Sirgoojya, 
Jushpore, Korea, and its dependency, Chang Bukhar, were 
left under their native Rajas, subject to the general super- 
intendence of the Commissioner. 

As the whole country lay outside the regions within 


_which the generally recorded events of Indian history took 
| place, and as the people were very little interfered with by 
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the successive Governments which established their supre- 
macy in India, the notices to be gathered of its former con- 
dition and of the distribution of its component territories 
are very vague and meagre. 

The earliest mention of the country is contained in the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Tsang, who visited 
the different kingdoms, into which India was then divided 
between the years 629 and 645 Aa.p. The country was 
then called Karna, or Kirana-Suvarna, a name which is in- 
terpreted by General Cunningham * to mean the Suvarnas 
of mixed race, and the name Suvarna he refers to the 
Sairias, or Suars, who were a considerable and influential 
tribe in Orissa to the South, and also, as is stated by Sir H. 
Elliot,} in Behar, Ghazipur, and parts of Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Ghazipur. Sir Henry gives the name as the ancient 
appellation of the Cheroos, or snake race, who formerly 
ruled the territory along the Ganges belonging to these 
districts. The great river of the region was the Suvarna- 
riksha, now the Soobunrikha, and it was near the banks of 
this river that the ancient capital must, according to the dis- 
tances given by Hiouen Tsang, be sought. It was most 
probably on the site of the present extensive ruins, close to 
the village of Dalmi, in Patkoom in the Manbhum district, 
which certainly belong to a large city of the size attributed 
to the capital by Hiouen Tsang. At Bara Bazar, suggested 
by General Cunningham as the ancient site, there are no 
such extensive ruins, and it stands about twenty miles from 
the Soobunrikha instead of near it as Dalmi does. 

Another reason for looking for the capital at Dalmi is 
that the Raja of Patkoom-claims descent from Vikrama- 
ditya and the ancient snake rulers, whereas the Raja of 
Barabhoom makes no such claim. The country is thus 
described by Hiouen Tsang :— 


“The kingdom is about 1,400 or 1,500 li (about 735 to 750 miles) in 
circuit ; the capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The house- 


* “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 509. 
t “Supplementary Glossary, N.W.P.,” pp. 158-160. 
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holders are very rich, and at ease. The land lies low, and is loamy. It 
is regularly cultivated, and produces an abundance of flowers, with valu- 
ables numerous and various. The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable. They love learning exceedingly, and 
apply themselves to it with earnestness.” 

He then goes on to say that there are ten associations 
of Buddhist priests, with about 2,000 priests; also fifty 
heretic temples, and the heretics are very numerous. In 
his time the king of the country, Sasungka, is described 
as a great persecutor of Buddhists. The Buddhist monas- 
teries to which he alludes were most probably on the old 
road from the great Buddhist kingdom of Orissa, or Udra, 
to the shrine of Budh Gya, in Behar, the place where 
Buddha attained, by long and anxious thought, complete 
and final knowledge of his great scheme of salvation by 
self-culture, and which is to Buddhists what Jerusalem 
is to Christians, and Mecca to Mahommedans—the most 
sacred spot on earth. On this road numerous Buddhist 
ruins still exist, more especially at and near Telkapi, on the 
Damooda. Nothing more is known of this country of 
honest, learned, and amiable people in the centuries 
immediately succeeding Hiouen Tsang’s visit. 

We find in the records of the Haihobunsi rulers of the 
adjoining country to the west, called, in the times of 
Hiouen Tsang, Moheshvarapura, that Gangpore Sirgoo- 
jya and Chutia Nagpore* were conquered by the Raja 
Ruttun Sen, between the years 972 and 1016 a.D._ This 
conquest, as will be shown later on, only resulted in making 
these states tributary to the Haihobunsi rulers, and did not 
dispossess the old dynasties or interfere with the distribu- 
tion of territory made after the settlement of the Naga 
immigrants. 

It was probably because the forest-clad hills and valleys 


* This information is taken from a copy of the account of the Haiho- 
bunsi dominions prepared by the Dewan, or prime minister of the Raja 
Luchmon Sen, in the year 1579 A.D., which was given to Mr. Chisholm, 
Settlement Officer of Belaspore, in the Central Provinces, by the descend- 
ants of the Dewans. 
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of the country seemed less desirable places of settlement 
than the wide and fertile plains of the valley of the Ganges, 
that the Naga races were not displaced and driven from 
their old homes by the Haihobunsis of Moheshvarapura 
and by previous and subsequent invaders, as happened to 
their brethren the Cheroos in Behar. 

But the present divisions of the country show that 
the organization of the component states of Kiranasu- 
varna was in course of time altered from that which pre- 
vailed when the capital and richest part of the kingdom 
were situated in the district of Manbhum. The country 
being, as its name implies, a country of mixed races, 
in which both the invading Nagas and the aboriginal 
Kols ruled subordinate provinces and petty states, was 
probably held in somewhat loose subjection to the central 
authority in Patkoom ; and, as happened afterwards in the 
case of the Mahrattas, the chiefs, who had previously 
governed outlying provinces under the control of the 
descendants of their first leader, proceeded, like the Mah- 
ratta chiefs who separated themselves from the authority 
of the Government at Sattara, to set up independent king- 
doms for themselves; while the Patkoom chiefs sank 
from being lords paramount to be merely subordinate 
barons. This change appears to have been made gradu- 
ally, and without such violent disturbance as would have 
left its traces in the traditions of the country. If the 
kingdom had been, like Behar, conquered by invading 
tribes, the conquest would have been marked by the rise 
of new tribes, claiming precedence over the older settlers, 
as the Rajputs of Behar over the Cheroos, and of the later 
Rajputs over the earlier clans. In lieu of this being the 
case, the Nagbunsis — who are in Chota Nagpore the 
descendants of the contemporaries of the Cheroos—did not, 
like them, sink into a subordinate position, but maintained 
their princely rank and were universally recognized as 
Rajputs. 

In the process of disintegration following on the deca- 
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dence of the original ruling authority, the ancestors of the 

Pachete Rajas became lords paramount of Manbhum ; 

those of Chutia Nagpore, of the kingdom of that name; 

and the Porahat Rajas of the northern part of Singhbhum, 

which had been colonized by the Naga tribes ; while in the 

centre of the country occupied by these three kingdoms 

were the states which had been left by the invaders to the 

Mundas, represented by the present chieftaincies of Tamar, 

Baghmoondi, Bundu, Baronda, Silli, and other smaller 

holdings in Manbhum and Lohardugga. While there is 

no doubt whatever that these last-named states were in- 
habited almost entirely by Mundas as owners of the 
country, there is considerable uncertainty as to the ethno- 
logical affinities of the Bhumijes, an important tribe who 
inhabit the extensive provinces of Manbhum and Barabhum. 

The name of their country bespeaks them as Bhuyas, of 
Naga origin, and so does the fact that almost all the 
land is held on the peculiar Ghatwali tenure, under 
which the whole cultivating population had to assemble 
and serve in force on a summons to resist invaders; but, on 
the other hand, the absence of the strong village organiza- 
tion found everywhere among the higher Naga tribes, such 
as the Ooraons, as well as their turbulence and tendency to 
commit violent robberies, marks them as Kols. I cannot 
but believe that they are really a mixed race, born from 
the union of the sons of the Snake with the daughters of 
the Kols; and this, if really the case, would give additional 
force to the interpretation given by General Cunningham of 
the name Kirana-Suvarna. 

The largest and most powerful of the three kingdoms 
formed out of the old confederacy was that which is pro- 
perly called Chutia Nagpore, from its capital Chutia, which 
is close to Ronchie, the present headquarters of the division. 
It comprised the whole of the Lohardugga district except 
the greater part of the subdivision of Palamow, and that 
of Hazaribagh, formerly called Ramgurh, except the exten- 
sive pergunnah of Kharrukdiha, which belonged to Behar, 
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and was the appanage of the chiefs who were Ghatwals, or 
hereditary guardians, of the frontiers of that kingdom. 

In Chutia Nagpore the country—except the eastern 
portion, which was left to the Munda tribes—was generally 
distributed according to the national system of the Naga 
races. The important frontier province of Ramgurh was 
assigned to the hereditary Commander-in-chief, and sub- 
ordinate chiefs held the frontier lands to the west and south, 
while the Raja’s homelands, forming the great pergunnahs 
of Khokra and Doisa, were in the centre of the kingdom. 

Sirgoojya, though its subordinate provinces have always 
been held by Gond and Korwa chieftains, has changed its 
rulers several times. I think it is very doubtful whether 
it ever formed part of the Kirana-Suvarna confederacy, as 
there is no tradition of a former Gond dynasty ruling the 
country, or of its belonging to Chutia Nagpore ; while the 
ruling races in both countries, though both of Naga origin, 
call themselves by different names: Gonds in Sirgoojya, 
and Ooraons in Chutia Nagpore. 

It most probably belonged to the country of Moheshva- 
rapura, adjoining Kirana-Suvarna on the west, which was 
ruled by a Gond dynasty before the Rajput Haihobunsis, 
or their Buddhist predecessors who called themselves Pals, 
took the country. The Haihobunsi records show that 
Sirgoojya was not brought under their control when they 
first became the ruling power, in the time of Kundeo, who 
reigned from 568 to 630a.p. When Ruttun Sen conquered 
Sirgoojya, he either appointed or continued in possession 
a Raja who belonged to the very interesting race of the 
Kaurs, who held all the subordinate chieftainships in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ruttunpore, the Haihobunsi 
capital, and are the best farmers among non-Hindoo tribes. 
The affinities of the Kaurs are most difficult to trace. 
They certainly are not Aryans, and do not in any way ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Brahmins, while they are 
quite of a different stock from the Gonds, and consequently 
do not belong to the Naga races. Some of the leading clans 
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claim to be Rajputs, and in some cases their claims have 
been recognized, but the great majority of the tribe utterly 
repudiate any connection of this kind. They certainly 
stood in a very peculiar position of trust in the Haihobunsi 
State, as they held not only the fiefs near the capital, but 
also received large grants of land in the frontier province 
of Dhumtary, and considering that the rulers of Mohesh- 
varapura were in the time of Hiouen Tsang bigoted 
Hindoos, it is hard to understand how a tribe which had 
certainly no Brahminical proclivities could have stood so 
high in their favour. The probability is either that the 
Haihobunsis themselves were Kaurs, and not Aryans, and 
that their zeal for Hindooism was that of converts, which is 
not likely—as Hiouen Tsang, who visited the country not 
long after they came into power, calls them Brahmins—or 
else that in the outlying parts of the kingdom of which 
Moheshvar, now Mundla, was the capital, the chiefs repre- 
senting a former race of rulers, held the fiefs granted to 
them when their tribesmen governed the country. The 
rulers of Chuttisgurh, the eastern section of Moheshvara- 
pura, as well as those of the central states before the 
Haihobunsis, were a race who called themselves Pals, and 
who certainly were Buddhists. This is proved by a bas- 
relief, an undoubted representation of Buddha, which is in 
the temple of Rajun in Chuttisgurh. <A long inscription in 
the temple says it was founded by Brahmins, whose names 
are given; but what they did is perfectly evident: they 
changed it from a Buddhist shrine to a Hindoo temple, 


_ removing the Buddha from the interior to the vestibule, 
' where it was when I saw it. in 1867. It was then said to 


be the effigy of Juggut Pal, the great king of the Pal 
dynasty, in whose reign the shrine was first built, and who 


_ ruled Moheshvarapura in the end of the fourth and begin- 
ning of the fifth century of our era, from whence he is said 
' to have invaded and conquered Behar. It appears, there- 
| fore, probable that the Kaurs were the trusted servants of 
_ the Pal rulers, who probably belonged to their tribe, and 
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in that case the Kaur chiefs, who certainly governed 
Sirgoojya before the present Rajas, were not appointed 
by Ruttun Sen when he made Sirgoojya tributary, but 
were continued in command of the country in the same 
way as Chutia Nagpore was left to its native Rajas. 

There were thus formerly in Sirgoojya three ruling races. 
First, the Korwas, or Kolarian aborigines; next, the Gonds, 
who still hold the subordinate frontier provinces ; and last, 
the Kaurs. 

The Kaurs probably belonged to the Ruttia clan which 
still holds estates in Oodeypore, close to the old capital, 
and the country under their rule comprised the three 
present States of Sirgoojya, Oodeypore, and Jushpore. 

The central hills of this territory, comprising the exten- 
sive table-lands of Pundraput, Lahsunpat, and Jomivapat, 
together with the numerous smaller table-lands cut off from 
what was once a continuous plateau by the enormous 
denudation caused by the rising streams of the Eebe, Sunk, 
Kunhar, Mand, and their tributaries, were held by Korwa 
chiefs, but the frontier lands to the north, west, and 
south were occupied by Kaurs, Gonds, and Rautias. These 
last may possibly be Ruttia Kaurs, who have taken their 
clan name as that of their caste. 

The Kaur dynasty was ousted by a family from Behar, 
belonging to one of the tribes which invaded the country 
when it was ruled by the Cheroos. After they had estab- 
lished themselves in Behar a branch of the family succeeded 
in making themselves rulers of Palamow, though they 
still kept the Cheroos in power and chose their hereditary 
prime ministers from that tribe. 

The following is the story of the way they became 
Rajas of Sirgoojya. The Raja of Palamow went to 
Sirgoojya to marry the daughter of the Kaur Raja. While 


he was absent his Cheroo prime minister rebelled and set} 
himself up as Raja. On hearing this the Palamow Raja] 
probably thought that the home rule party in his former} 





dominions was too strong for him, for instead of returning | 
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and fighting for his crown he killed the Sirgoojya Raja 
and succeeded in getting himself acknowledged as chief. 
The whole story shows the usurper and his family to have 
been military adventurers, who were not then the high 
caste Rajputs they are now acknowledged to be, or they 
would never have married into a Kaur family. 

Oodeypore was given to a younger branch of the family, 
and, when the Raja rebelled in the beginning of the century, 
it was first confiscated by Government and afterwards given 
as a reward for his good services in the Mutiny to Raja 
Bindesuri Prashad Singh, the younger son of the Sirgoojya 
Raja. 

Jushpore was taken by the ancestors of the present 
Raja as in fief from Sirgoojya. They came from Belonjia 
on the Behar frontier of Palamow, and are recent immi- 
grants, having only left their old homes towards the middle 
of the last century. They also call themselves Rajputs, 
but are not as universally accepted as belonging to the 
caste as the Rajas of Sirgoojya and Chutia Nagpore. 

Of the remaining three tributary States Korea and 
Chang Bukhur had always under native rule been de- 
pendent on the Haihobunsi kingdom of Chuttisgurh, while 
the southern States of Gangpore and Bonai are old Buya 
chieftaincies, dependent on the powerful central State of 
Sumbulpore. 

Though the extensive and varied country above 
described has no recorded history, yet the omission is 
not due to the want of natural wealth by which it could 
powerfully influence the countries near it, but to the 
absence of accumulated treasures and commercial riches, 
to tempt the cupidity of invaders and make the country 
the scene of those contests for supremacy which fill up 
the greater part of Indian history. The resources of 
Chota Nagpore consist chiefly in minerals, especially 
coal, the use of which was not known to the native rulers 
and their subjects. If it had been like the valley of 
the Ganges, a country of extraordinary fertility, and like 
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it well provided with natural and easy means of transport 
along the broad waterways formed by the rivers inter- 
secting the country in all directions, it would doubtless 
not have remained the quiet home of a dogged and 
determined race, who, having won the country by 
stubborn and patient warfare, found in it the means of 
living in peace and contentment without constant 
struggles against external enemies and an unfertile soil. It 
would have been contended for by successive swarms of 
immigrant invaders eager to enrich themselves with its 
spoils ; learned and lettered Aryans would have settled 
in the courts of its princes, rich merchants would have 
thronged to its towns, and these continual influences would 
have stimulated the intellects and energies of the people 
and have prevented them from falling into the long sleep 
in which they have indulged since their conquest was 
finished. This awakening has been denied them up to 
the present time, but every one who knows the people 
and country must feel that a brighter future awaits them 
when their value is fully recognized, and the undeveloped 
resources of the country become the basis of an active 
and regenerating commerce. 

In former days there was little intercourse between 
the hills and the plains except in the way of trade, but the 
difficulties of carriage were so great that trade, except on 
the lower slopes of the plateaus lying near the more civilized 
country to the east, was languid. Though rivers were 
rumerous, yet navigation, even on the largest of them, 
was and still is impossible owing to the constant inter- 
ruptions caused by the rocky barriers thrown across them 
by the scarps of the successive terraces marking the 
different elevations of the plateau in the north and east, 
and by the ranges of volcanic hills which cut across the 
river valleys to the south. Boats could not pass over 
rapids and waterfalls. Transport was consequently re- 
stricted to carriage on pack-bullocks along the narrow 
bridle paths which formed the only roads of the country, 
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and though the forests were able to supply an abundance 
of products which founda ready sale in the marts below 
the hills, yet owing to this cause only a comparatively 
small quantity of the tusser cocoons, stick lac, and lac dye, 
catechu, fibres and wax, which formed the most valuable 
part of their produce, could be brought to market. 

Timber, except a few bamboos, could not be carried 
at all, for the transport by rafts on the rivers was too 
difficult, and carriage by other means was all but impossible. 
This, perhaps, was fortunate, or otherwise the forests, 
which have already suffered too much in the few years 
that have elapsed since roads of any kind were made, 
would have been quite cleared away. The soil would 
have been, as has already happened in some instances, 
washed away from the hillsides and future planting 
rendered impossible, while the rainfall of the whole country 
would have been diminished. 

Commerce, owing to the hindrances above described, 
consisted almost entirely in easily-worked metals and 
jungle produce, which could be sold at a price sufficient 
to pay the cost of carriage. The metals exported were 
gold and copper, a great deal of the latter metal being 
worked up into brass before it left the country. | 

Gold is only to be found in the south of the division, 
and was extracted not from mines, but from the sands of 
the rivers and the gravels found in old river-beds in the 
valleys of the present streams. That the trade was con- 
siderable is shown by tradition, the constant occurrence of 
the word Son, meaning gold, in names of local divisions, such 
as Sonpur, Songra, and Sonakan in South Lohardugga and 
Singhbhum, and also by the large numbers of Gonds calling 
themselves Jhoras or gold-washers, who now occupy the 


| district of Biru in Lohardugga and the lands in the 
_ valley of the Eebe in the south of Jushpore and the north 


of Gangpore. Traces of their work are still to be found 
on all the rivers to the south, especially the Soobunrikha, 
Brahmini, Eebe, and Mand. 

28 
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There is little immediate hope of the revival of the 
former trade, for almost all the washings are now aban- 
doned, as the gold in surface sands and underlying gravels 
is almost entirely exhausted. The only places where a few 
years ago any works which could be called extensive were 
to be found were ina few villages on the Eebe, close to 
the junction of Gangpore and Jushpore. The gold there 
was extracted from old river gravels found from thirty to 
fifty feet below the surface ; but the profits when I visited 
them were still, as they had been found to be by my pre- 
decessor, General Dalton, so small that almost all the people 
had abandoned them, and only a few families still remained 
to work for the scanty remuneration of 14d. a day, which 
was about the average of their earnings. 

If gold is to be found in future in paying quantities it 
must be taken from the parent rocks which yielded the 
deposits which have been hitherto worked, and in a country 
which has undergone such enormous denudation as Chota 
Nagpore, it will require very careful examination and testing 
of the rocks in the gold-bearing region to determine whether 
gold mining will ever pay, or whether all the most productive 
rock has not been carried away. Its prospects now are not 
hopeful, as there are no means of transporting the necessary 
mining apparatus to the country to be exploited, except at 
a cost which the present outlook would not justify; but if 
the Mysore mines, which are now being worked in rocks 
similar in character and perhaps contemporaneous with the 
auriferous rocks of Chota Nagpore, prove successful, and 
when the long-projected Bengal and Nagpore line which 
has been begun is finished, a thorough examination of 


the country may result in showing that enough gold to} 
make the working profitable may be found in the forma-} 


tions left intact. 


Besides gold, diamonds used to be found in the Sunk river 
in Chutia Nagpore, near the region of the Palamow coal-fields;| 


and Tavernier, the French traveller, who visited India in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, describes his visit to 
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the mines. The Raja of Chutia Nagpore has among his 
family jewels a very fine diamond taken from these mines ; 
but all search for them has ceased for many years past, both 
in the Sunk and the Mahanuddi, near the mouth of the 
Eebe and the Hingir coal-fields, where diamonds used also 
to be collected. 

The large deposits of copper ore in Seraikela and Khur- 
sawun and at Baragunda in the Hazaribagh district, under 
the Parasnath hill, used in former days to be extensively 
worked. The great tunnel driven by the miners into the 
hill near Lando, in Seraikela, and the remains of the work- 
ings at Baragunda, show the former importance of the 
industry. The mines at Baragunda have lately been 
again opened under European superintendence, and seem 
from all accounts likely to pay, as they are only a few 
miles from the East Indian Railway ; but an attempt made 
about twenty-three years ago to revive the old copper 
mines at Lando utterly failed, as the distance the metal had 
to be carried before it reached the railway was too great to 
leave any profit. As these deposits lie close to the Bengal 
and Nagpore railway, they may be profitably worked when 
that railway is finished. In a country like India, where all 
plates, dishes, drinking vessels, and basins used by all except 
the poorer classes, are made of brass, the trade in cheap 
copper is certain to pay, even though it should, as doubtless 
will be the case when the resources of Chota Nagpore are 
develuped as they ought to be, be exposed to competition 
with china manufacturers, who will make use of the caolin, 
or china clay, which abounds in the talcose formations of 
Kharrukdiha, in Hazaribagh, in Pandra, in Manbhum, and 
doubtless in many other parts of the division where granite 
and felspar are the prevailing rock. 

Besides gold and copper, lead has been found in many 
places in North Hazaribagh and North Sirgoojya; but 
among the numerous finds which have been made no trace 
of a vein has yet been discovered. In all, I believe, as in 
the two I myself inspected, the lead ore was composed of 
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water-rolled boulders and pebbles, some of them of con- 
siderable size, which had evidently been washed out of the 
veins in which they were originally deposited and left in the 
clay and gravel which had been brought down with them. 
In both instances that I saw the ore lay scattered throughout 
a deep bed of clay in narrow valleys, and was quite un- 
connected with any rock in the immediate neighbourhood. 


Tin ore as well as manganese has also been found in the 
Hazaribagh district, but neither have yet beenworked. There 
are also talc mines in Hazaribagh which yield a fair profit. 

But though the metals above named, as well as others 
which may be discovered, may be profitably worked in the 
future, and may prove most valuable to India as a whole, 
yet it is the large and valuable coal-fields and the rich stores 
of iron ore distributed through the country that can most 
materially improve the condition of the people living near 
its borders. Chota Nagpore has always been celebrated for 
the great excellence of its iron ores, red and brown hematite 
and magnetite being found in almost all districts, and the 
iron-workers being very skilful. All that is wanted to make 
the trade a most potent factor in increasing the national 
wealth, is to bring railways to those spots where the best 


iron ores are found in close conjunction with coal and lime-} 


stone. Such a spot has already been found at Barrakur, 


on the borders of Manbhum, where works yielding consider- 
able profits are being carried on under Government} 
management, and there is another still unoccupied in the/ 
neighbourhood of Baloomath, on the north-west of Lohar-} 


dugga, close to the proposed railway from Benares to Cuttack. 
Here red and brown hematite, magnetite, limestone, and 
the excellent coal of the South Kurunpoora coal-field are 
all to be found within a few miles of one another. It is 


here, or in some similar position, that the future Sheffield off 
India should be founded ; the high character of the Barrakur} 
works shows that the metal-workers of Chota Nagpore will}, 


under proper guidance, be able to turn out as good work 
as Sheffield or Birmingham can. The coal-fields once, 
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most probably, surrounded the plateau, but on the north- 
east only small traces of the former deposits remain in 
the diminutive fields of Itkuri and Chope, which are 
only valuable for geological purposes, as they contain no 
coal worth using. On all other sides of the division they 
occupy very large areas, and in Sirgoojya and Korea are 
found at considerable elevations. Besides the coal-fields 
round the outside of the division, there is also a broad belt 
of coal-bearing rocks, beginning at Palamow, and passing 
right through the country from west to east down the 
Damooda valley till it joins the Barrakur and Ranigunge 
coal- fields. 

The following is a list of the coal-fields in the division, 
with their areas, but as some of the fields, such as the 
Sohagpore field and its adjuncts, are situated both in the 
native State of Rewah, and in Korea, and Chang Bukhar, 
Ihave included the whole field as well as that of Hingir, 
which is situated partly in Chota Nagpore, and partly in 
the Chuttisgurh division of the Central Provinces in the 
list. The areas given are those stated by the Survey, 
except where no definite area is recorded in their reports 


FIELDS TO THE NORTH. Area. 
Sohagpore field... .... 1587 square miles. 
Johilla field (North and 
PROWAN | ors: Ses: Sea ee OULD tisss. lox) aces abe- | AG “5 
Korartield: 255. <6 sss 9 e 
Umaria ,, say (eens ceuo 6 : 
> ( Kurasia ,, : we ee 64S a 
IRUIOHCAY sie, dee. Ges” “ee { Kireagiach field. pelir 6 7 
( Jhilmilli a3 41 ss 


In Sirgoojya Ramkola, Rajkheta, and 


| Tatapani field (about) 700 





in Palaniow «... «.. =. Daltongunge., 4. «i 200 FA 
Total: oi. «2611 m 
FIELDS IN THE CENTRAL BELT. 

ee, | Hutar field ... ... ... 78 square miles. 

| Aurunga ,, Sele gee (OF ee 

; North Kurunpoora Get... 472 x 

| In Lohardugga, Hazari- South Kurunpoora ,,... 72 % 

bagh, and Manbhum ... | Ramgurh field... ... ... 40 <5 

Bokaro Re want mana), Pocsae See 35 

Jherria Sgt eae BGS. seca LOO As 





Total cs «xs 1179 ” 
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FIELDS TO THE SOUTH-WEST AND SOUTH. 


ai { Sirgoojya field... ... ... 400 square miles. 
i lan tne i | Lukunpore ,, (about) ... 50 “ 


Hingir, Raigurh, Oodey- 
pore, and Korba field 
(ADGUL) see. ase 025. se 2000 o 





Total ns. 2.2450 % 


FIELDS TO THE EAST. 


In the Burdwan division 


of Bengal and Man- } Ranigunge field ... ... 500 3 
bhum district... 
In Hazaribagh... ... ...  Kawrhurbari .... «2 s. 1 ‘ 
Motal xe. | ass, SUT * 
ABSTRACT. 
Northern fields ... ... .. os. oo oe 2611 square miles. 
Central a SEEE Ssenl ess) kes. eos! bee, gD 3 
Western and Southern fields .... ... ... 2450 = 
PUAGIETINSIONES:. cos, cee oes Bas es we Se a 
Granditotal <.. =; <<. 675% me 


Besides the above fields there is also in the Orissa 
division to the south, and quite out of the limits of Chota 
Nagpore, the Tulchir field, covering an area of 700 square 
miles. It belongs to the same group as those recorded above, 
and formed part of the same ring of coal-bearing rocks 
which marked the limits of the oceanic island, or islands, 
of which Chota Nagpore was the centre in the coal period. 

Of the above fields, only those of Ranigunge, Kurhurbari, 
and Daltongunge have yet been worked on any consider- 
able scale. In the Ranigunge field coal mining has been 
most extensively carried on for over thirty years. Though 
it is traversed by numerous trap dykes which deteriorate 
the coal in their immediate neighbourhood, yet the quality 
of the coal is generally very good for ordinary domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, though not equal to the best steam 
coal. 

The small Kurhurbari field which supplies the East 
Indian Railway gives coal much superior to the ordinary 
Ranigunge coal, and all but equal to the best English coal. 


Recent borings in the Daltongunge field have shown the 
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existence there of seams quite equal to the best found in 
Kurhurbari. In the Umaria field most excellent coal has 
also been found, and a railway is being made from that field 
to Kutni, a station on the East Indian Railway, for the 
conveyance of the coal. 

Of the remaining fields nothing decisive is known 
beyond the general opinion given as to the merits of each 
field by the geological surveyors, who were only able to 
examine the coal that cropped out or was exposed on or 
near the surface, and could not test or trace more than 
conjecturally the seams in the underlying and unexposed 
parts of the formation. Speaking generally, the fields 
which are stated by them as likely to yield the best coal 
are, besides those which have been already worked, the 
great northern and central fields, especially the Sohagpore 
field and those of Hutar and North Kurunpoora. The 
Aurunga field, which has apparently suffered from volcanic 
action, is said to be less promising than any of the others ; 
but the North Kurunpoora field, especially in its eastern 
portion, is likely to be one of the best. It is entirely 
undisturbed by irruptions of trap, and has a continuous 
seam of shale and coal, varying from twenty-seven to thirty 
feet thick, running through it horizontally from west to east. 

Borings have been lately made in the great Hingir 
coal-field, through which the Bengal and Nagpore line 
will pass. It is said to be somewhat similar to the 
Kurunpoora field in its combination of shale and coal. In 
the first borings, though the coal was fair, no especially 
good coal was found; but in a field where there are 
in the great seam exposed at Korba on the Hestho river— 
ninety feet thick of shale and coal, there must be a great 
deal of very good coal. 





as 


The value of these fields to the country generally differs 
according to their position; those to the south, where 
forests abound, and where the climate throughout the year 
is much warmer than in the north, will not so immediately 
benefit the people as those near the North-West Provinces 
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and Behar, where wood and charcoal is scarce and dear, 
and fires are wanted, not only for cooking throughout the 
year, but also for warmth in the cold season. These 
northern fields are also most valuable for manufacturing 
purposes as being near the districts where, owing to the 
pressure of population, hands can be most easily obtained. 

While the Umaria and other fields forming the western 
portion of the great Sohagpore field will most easily pro- 
vide coal for Allahabad and the west of the North-West 
Provinces, it is to the Daltongunge and Hutar fields that 
Benares and the whole country to the east, including Oude, 
must look for their supply. Benares is from one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and fifty miles from the Dalton- 
gunge field, while it is about two hundred and fifty from 
Umaria. Gya, which is already connected with Patna 
and thence with the whole of Behar by the Patna and Gya 
line and the East Indian Railway, is only seventy-five to 
eighty miles from Daltongunge. 

The line from Benares to the Daltongunge field forms 
the first section on the proposed Benares and Cuttack line, 
of which that from Daltongunge to Gya will be a branch. 
The following facts will show the great value of the railway 
when constructed. Coal can, as is shown by the working 
of the Kurhurbari mines, be carried to the surface at an 
average cost of two rupees, eight annas, or about five 
shillings a ton, taking the rupee at par; and when brought 
to Benares will, at the rates charged on the East Indian 
Railway of one-fifth of a pie per maund, or about two and 
a quarter farthings per ton per mile, have cost, including 
incidental charges, about twelve shillings per ton, while the 
cost of a ton at Gya will be about ten shillings. Wood 
costs at Gya, which is comparatively near the forests of 
the Monghyr hills, nine rupees, or about eighteen shillings 
a ton, so that if the coal is converted into coke, which 
would be the material best suited for native cooking, it 
could be sold at a very large profit for much less than even 
wood and still less than charcoal. 
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The cost of the railway, as estimated by the Govern- 
ment surveyors who prepared the plans and estimates, 
will not exceed twelve thousand six hundred pounds a mile, 
so that the whole two hundred and thirty miles—which 
is the outside distance to be travelled by the line from 
Benares to Gya vz@ Daltongunge—will not cost more than 
two million nine hundred thousand pounds, and probably 
less, as I have allowed a large margin for the bridge over 
the Son. Considering that this line will supply coal to the 
Oude and Rohilcund, and Bengal and North-West line, and 
over thirty millions of people, the cost is very trifling. 

If such a railway were projected ina European country, 
the mere statement that it would yield the fuel required for 
so large a number of people at a cost of less than two 
shillings per head would be quite sufficient to prove the 
certainty of its success; but many people think differently 
when the question is one concerning India. The question 
there is, Will coal ever become to the people so completely 
a necessary of life as it is in Europe to people living 
where coal is cheap and wood dear? Many assert that the 
people are so conservative that they will never burn coal. 
This appears to me to be an absurdity. Those who 
make this assertion in fact say that even the intelligent 
people living in the towns, consisting of traders—who are 
very keen in discerning any possible source of profit— 
of professional men, shopkeepers, clerks, artizans, and 
labourers, too many of whom are obliged to scrutinize care- 
fully every fraction of a penny they spend in order to make 
their small means suffice for their living, will continue, even 
if cheap coal and coke is brought to their doors, to use 
expensive firewood and charcoal. This might be the case 
if some religious prejudice interfered, but there is none on 
this subject. It is true that there is a difficulty about 
burning coke and coal in native braziers, and the holes in 
the ground used for fireplaces, but even if this difficulty 
exists the people would doubtless overcome it, as the people 
in Bengal have done, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
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inventing a cheap brazier which would obviate all objections. 
The argument that the ryot is incapable of seeing that it 
would be practically cheaper for him to put the manure, 
which he now burns without paying a farthing for it, on his 
field, and to use cheap coal instead, is more plausible than 
the other, but it supposes the ryot to be an utter fool; 
whereas, though he is hard to convince and very much 
afraid of novelties, he is quite capable of seeing where his 
advantage lies if it be once proved in a way convincing to 
his understanding. I would reply to all objections of this 
class in the same strain as a ryot once answered me when 
I was inquiring as to native opinion about opium culti- 
vation. He said, “ Why should I not like to grow opium, 
sahib? Of course I do, when it pays me fifty or sixty rupees 
a bigha” (about two-thirds of an acre). So I would say, of 
course the people will burn coal when they find it much 
cheaper than wood, and the profits of manured fields larger 
than the cost of the coal substituted for the manure which 
has increased the yield of the crops. This last process of 
convincing the ryot may be slow, but it will come; the 
richer men will take the lead, and the others quickly follow 
them. 

The large consumption of Ranigunge coal by the 
people of Calcutta and of the towns and districts around, 
will doubtless be greatly exceeded by that of Behar and 
the North-West, as the people require so much more fuel 
in that colder climate. As the present trade in firewood 
and charcoal, though it is collected at considerable distances 
from the towns nearest the forests and from the railways 
which distribute it to more distant places, pays, in spite of 
the long and costly carriage, so much the more will the 
cheaper. coal pay when it is found to supply more heat at 
a less cost than the present firing. 

Even if only the towns, such as the large cities of 
Benares, Gya, Patna, and Lucknow, and the numerous 
secondary towns throughout the country peopled with 
wealthy traders, took coal in addition to the railways, the 
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proposed line would certainly pay; but even if there is at 
first some deficiency in the receipts, the loss would be very 
small compared with the benefits to be conferred. The case 
is certainly one in which, if Government does not make the 
railway itself, it ought to offer such a guarantee as will 
secure the success of the scheme, if placed on the money 
market. Even in these days of depreciated rupees, the 
ultimate profit would far more than repay any loss which 
might be incurred at first in paying the guaranteed interest, 
and it would be quite in accordance with the dictates 
of the very severe economy which is the present policy 
when silver is so low to incur some immediate risk in 
making the line. It is a famine work of the first necessity, 
and such work should be preferred to less pressing schemes. 
It will, when completed, and its results are worked out, 
ensure to the people a supply of food adequate to their 
wants under all circumstances; it would stop the de- 
generation of the soil that must increase yearly as long as 
crops are raised without restoring to the ground the chemi- 
cal elements that were taken from it, and will supplement the 
work done by the canals. If it has been thought advisable 
to spend millions on making them, so much the more 
necessary is it to insure that this expenditure shall all 
be to the good, and that the canals shall not, as they 
do now, take away with one hand what they give with 
the other, depleting the soil by taking from it not only 
increased crops, but the fertilizing elements which combine 
with the canal water to produce them. 

The limits of this article will not allow me to discuss 
fully the many other interesting questions connected with 
the development of Chota Nagpore, the increase in manu- 
facturing enterprise, the cultivation of its wastes, and the 
utilization of its forests. It must here suffice to say, that 
the first step in the progress of the country must be the 
making of the two projected and surveyed railways.* If 


* (1) The Bengal-Nagpore line, and (2) that part of the Benares and 
Cuttack line which lies between Benares and the Bengal-Nagpore Railway. 
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the East Indian Railway, costing twenty-five thousand 
pounds a mile, is able to pay dividends of from 7 to 
9 per cent. from the traffic of the valley of the Ganges, 
which represents as far as exports go the surplus products 
of that densely populated country, there can be little doubt 
that a line made for half the cost of the East Indian would 
pay largely from the traffic in the surplus produce of Chota 
Nagpore, and in the timber and other products of its forests. 
No one can say what the traffic will be when the railways 
are supplied with the manufactures which must be set up 
in Chota Nagpore and in the surrounding districts when 
once the great facilities for manufacturing enterprise fur- 
nished by it are realized. There can be no doubt that it is 
only capital that is required to make it stand to the rest of 
India in the same position as Lancashire and Yorkshire do 
to England, and that large profits await the investors. It, 
and the districts immediately adjoining it, ought to be the 
seat of great and productive industries, supplying the rest 
of the country with its products, and should give, in the 
extensive and fertile waste lands of Palamow, Sirgoojya, 
and the other tributary states, new settlements for the 
farmers of the over-populated tracts, who wish to find a 
wider and more profitable field for their energies than 
they can getin their crowded homes. 

If these initial lines are made, there will be no difficulty 
in extending others over the plateau which, as the surveys 
already made have shown, can be ascended and traversed 
by lines with easy gradients nowhere steeper than one in a 


The first of these is an assured success, as the money for it has been sub- 
mitted many times over. The second line, though surveyed, is not 
apparently yet considered so important. I hope, however, that I have 
in this paper shown convincing reasons that the line from Benares to 
Daltongunge and thence to Gya, is not only urgently necessary in a political 
point of view, but that it will be most profitable to those who make it. In 
estimating the profits of the second section from Daltongunge to the Bengal- 
Nagpore line, it must be remembered that Chota Nagpore is not only a 
land of hills, forests, metals and coal-fields, but that the greater part of the 
Eastern districts of Johurdugga, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and Singbhum, are 
thickly populated agricultural countries, interspersed with forests, besides 
being rich in metallic wealth, 
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hundred, and these ascents do not extend for much greater 
distances than those on the railways from the South to the 
North of England. These lines would open out the cool, 
healthy, and fertile table-lands of the higher levels of 
Sirgoojya and Jushpore which cover an area of over six 
hundred square miles, and are now only inhabited by a few 
wandering kokorwas and cattle graziers. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to say one word about the 

forests which form such an important element in the re- 
sources of Chota Nagpore. The preservation and regu- 
lation of these forests is especially necessary for the future 
prosperity of the country. I have in a former part of this 
paper shown the evils that would result from reckless 
cutting and clearance, but these are not the only evils to 
ve guarded against. Though forest fires, lighted by the 
herdsmen to secure a supply of grass for their cattle in 
the hot season, and indiscriminate grazing have been 
stopped in the tracts under Government management, they 
still go on to too great an extent in the much larger area 
belonging to private individuals, while indiscriminate cutting 
is denuding many parts of the country of the trees which 
should be their most valuable products. Efforts have been 
made of late years to induce the landowners to look more 
carefully after their forests, and these efforts have been to 
. certain extent successful, but until they learn by ex- 
perience the profit to be derived from wise management, 
and by replacing in localities reserved for woods the timber 
which has been cut down, the deterioration of the forests, 
which will be increased when greater facilities for trans- 
orting timber are given, must go on. If this is long 
delayed, the difficulties of retrieving lost ground will be 
‘ncreased, and I believe the wisest and most beneficial way 
of dealing with the question would be to enforce by law 
special rules for forest management on the model of those of 
('rance and Germany. J. F. Hewirt. 











INDIAN FIELD SPORT.* 





In selecting the two works, of which the names appear 
below, my object has been to take some new _ books, 
which are adequately representative of field-sport in the 
chief Provinces of India. There is much in the pursuit 
of game which is common to both Bombay and Bengal ; 
but there is much which differs, chiefly owing to the 
difference of soil and climate. There has been no lack 
of authors on Indian sport. There are few of the present 
generation who have not delighted in the Old Forest 
Ranger, which described the wild animals of the Madras 
Presidency. Colonel Barras tells us that when he was 
seeking for a publisher for one of his books, he was 
informed by an eminent authority in the Row that 
London might be paved with the books which have 
been written on Indian hunting adventures. Neverthe- 
less, every year finds new authors, like Colonel Barras 
and Mr. F. B. Simson, coming forward, to put on record 
their various and exciting experiences. They wish to tell 
what they did and what they saw, whilst the recollection 
of it is yet green. The ordinary incidents of the chase 
repeat themselves every season, though with infinite 
variety. But the principles by which success is obtained 
are almost immutable. And if the novice, or beginner, 
will carefully study the precepts and example of veteran 
sportsmen who have written for his guidance, he will 
derive much profit from it. Perhaps there are some 
things in Colonel Barras’ book which may be more 

* «India and Tiger Hunting.” By J. Barras. (Swan Sonnenschein 


& Co., Paternoster Row.) “Letters on Sport in Eastern Bengal.” By 
F, B. Simson. (Published by R. H. Porter, 6, Tenterden Street.) 
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prudently left alone than imitated; but with Mr. Simson 
as his mentor there is nothing which the young sports- 
man may not accept and follow without hesitation. 
I propose to deal first with the work of Colonel Barras. 
He slowly but steadily rose through all the grades of the 
Bombay Army, from ensign to colonel. The country in 
which he sought for sport was very extensive, and went far 
ar beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency. He shot 
S, tigers on foot in the forests of Central India. He managed 
1e to join a tiger-shooting expedition in the sub-Himalayan 
lit Terai. He was quartered at several jungle stations in 
1; Sind, and he found something to hunt even at Aden and 
1e Perim. He went with his regiment to almost every 
ok military cantonment in the Bombay Presidency. Where- 
nt ever he went he managed to satisfy his strong craving 
st for the chase. He was like the typical Englishman, 
aS who is said by a French writer to arise in the morning 
as with the question on his lips, “What shall I kill to- 
as day?” With his genuine love for sport, he was not 
at always particular as to the kind of diversion which pre- 
ve sented itself. He had a proper ambition to kill a tiger, 
e- and he found a special pleasure in exposing himself to 
as unnecessary danger in killing a wounded tiger. With 
rd elephants, he preferred to take the mahout’s place on 
ell the animal’s neck, and to drive it for himself. He had 
on also a preference for certain male elephants, known to 
se be dangerous, as having killed their mahouts or some 
ite inoffensive natives. He had a great fondness for dogs of 
ed all sorts. He had a fancy for falconry, and kept several 
or, well-trained /wggurs and hawks. He seems to have been 
an seldom very well mounted for regular hog-hunting ; and 
rill he records with satisfaction how he once shot a wild boar, 
ne to supply the wants of his regimental mess. He was 
re fond of fishing in moderation ; but even the smooth sea at 
f Kurrachee soon made him feel unwell. 
By There was a great difference in the climate and soil of 
the country where Colonel Barras and Mr. Simson respec- 
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tively pursued their sport. Mr. Simson usually hunted in 
a moist alluvial country. Colonel Barras sought for his 
game, with but few exceptions, amongst rocks, and ravines, 
and in caves, and on sandy deserts, and through scrub- 
jungle. His thermometer seldom registered anything 
under 98° Fahrenheit in the shade. In the sun's rays the 
heat was overpowering. There was rarely a sufficient supply 
of water, and where there was water it was often almost unfit 
for use. The black rocks and the scorching sand burnt 
like fire under the feet of man and beast. Some of the 
accounts of the expeditions, made by Colonel Barras and 
his brother officers, in search of panthers, are quite appal- 
ling from the description of the heat, and of their sufferings 
from want of water. When Colonel Barras and one of his 
companions were badly mauled by a wounded panther, the 
absence of water so aggravated their sufferings that they 
almost lost their lives. 

Colonel Barras is rather a diffuse writer. He likes to 
describe a number of petty details, which interfere with the 
interest of his main story. In order to let him speak for 
himself, I will tell the tale of the death of the last tiger 
that he killed. With a friend, he set off for a month’s tiger- 
shooting near Mardi in the Berars, “ which,” he says, “ are 
situated in the Deccan, and form part of the Nizam’s terri- 
tory, of which the capital city is called Hyderabad.” He 
took with him two Government elephants, old tuskers, 
named Futteh Ali and Bundoola. Futteh Ali was a 
murderous beast, and on a previous occasion had tried to 
kill Colonel Barras. But this had only made the Colonel 
“anxious to bestride his neck, and drive him to battle 
against a wounded tiger.” The elephants and camp and 
baggage were sent on from Ahmednuggar a month before- 





hand. Colonel Barras and his friend overtook them in two | 


days’ journey by railway and pony-carriage. From Warora 
they marched to Mardi, a dreary waterless country. There 
were some footprints of a tigress; but the principal local 
shikart was absent, and little sport could be expected 
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without him. They tried a few beats, and found a few wild 
boars and deer. They built machaus, or raised platforms, 
and watched near the water for tigers; but none came. 
At last they decided on making one final beat; and 
suddenly a tigress presented itself right in front of 
Colonel Barras. He fired and wounded the animal 
severely, but it escaped. His companion and_ the 
beaters came up, but the tigress was nowhere to be 
found. Then came Colonel Barras’ fortunate moment. 
He mounted the neck of Futteh Ali, and sought for the 
tigress from this coign of vantage. He soon saw the 
animal, and fired and struck her just over the heart. 

“She started convulsively, and uttered her last savage roar. The sound 
of her voice settled the question of Futteh Ali’s character. Like most 
bullies he was a coward. He spun round and fled at a gallop through the 
thorn jungle. Presently the elephant stopped, and feeling that he was not 
being pursued, became perfectly tranquil, and, obedient to my slightest hint, 
he marched back at once to the bush where the tigress was lying, motion- 
less, and, in fact, dead. At the word of command, accompanied by a gentle 
pressure on the crown of his head, the huge animal came to the kneeling 
position, within twenty feet of his detested foe. The necessary precautions 
having been taken, the tigress was hoisted on his back, and, thus loaded, I 


headed the return procession, and drove back in triumph to the village 
outside of which our camp was pitched.” 


I must now pass on to Mr. Simson’s book, which is 
styled ‘‘ Letters on Sport in Eastern Bengal,” and addressed 
to an imaginary novice in the Civil Service of the present 
time. It was in 1847 that Mr. Simson joined the Bengal 
Civil Service as a student in the College of Fort William 
in Calcutta. Each young civilian was required to qualify 
in two native languages, of which he had learnt the rudi- 
ments at Haileybury. The best way in which a young man 
in Calcutta can familiarize himself with the native lan- 
guage is by taking to field sports. Mr. Simson promptly 
began with snipe-shooting, and by a piece of good luck he 
was also quickly entered at hog-hunting. He was staying 
with a hospitable member of the Calcutta Tent Club, who 
lent him his spears. He had imported his own Arab horses 
from Bombay. The Tent Club were at a favourite meet 


29 
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near Calcutta. Hogs were scarce, even in those days ; and 
Mr. Simson had amused himself with the “ griff-like” per- 
formance of riding alone after a jackal. I must let him 
tell his own tale. 


After a long chase I speared the jackal, and just as I was dismount- 
ing a very fine hog appeared going fast away from a patch of grass. I 
rode him at once, and, after a gallop of a mile or so, gave him a slight 
prick. He then charged, and I believe I speared him in the ear. Then I 
galloped alongside, and struck him hard, leaving my spear in his loins. At 
this I was much disgusted, because I had been told not to let go my spear. 
I thought the boar would escape, and no one would believe I had speared 
the first real boar I eversaw. ‘The boar, however, went among some bam- 
boos and got rid of the spear, which some fishermen brought to me, pointing 
to where the animal had gone. As soon as I got round the clump of bam- 
boos I saw him, and went at him as hard as I could. He came at me full 
charge—I do not know exactly how I managed it, but the spear went in at 
his shoulder and came out between the hind legs. This, of course, was 
sufficient. By this time the other men had found out that I was riding a 
hog, and, coming up, I was found dancing round the fallen hog. My horse, 
who had had quite enough, in going after the jackal first and the hog next, 
was standing by. I had the head cut off, and walked to the tent beside the 
man who carried it. The tusk is beside me now as I write. Champagne 
at dinner that night had no effect on me. Thus I got my first spear and 
first hog: but it was long before I delivered another so good a thrust 
as that, and two years passed before I was properly taught the art of 
spearing.” 


Before going deeper into Mr. Simson’s book it is desir- 
able to note the geographical limits of his hunting-grounds. 
They lay in the delta of the Ganges and the Megna, but the 
largest area belonged to the alluvial lands of the Megna. 
He was, for a short time, Commissioner of Orissa, and 
found some sport with the bears and tigers in the hill tracts 
on the western side of Cuttack. In Purneah, a district 
north of the Ganges, and permeated by several large 
streams, he found many tigers and buffaloes, and an endless 
supply of ducks and crocodiles. But the best of his 
hunting-grounds were along the great rivers, the Megna 
and the Berhampooter, in the districts of Mymensing, 
Dacca, Tipperah, and Noakholly: to which may be added 
‘Chittagong, and the country lying around Calcutta. 





Snipe-shooting is the sport with which Mr. Simson [ 
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advises the novice to begin. It is not expensive, and is 
procurable in almost every district. The snipe begin to 
arrive, from beyond the Himalayas, with the first full- 
moon of September. A few may be found in August. In 
October they are plentiful, and the supply holds good 
through all November, December, and January. From 
February to May they become scarcer and scarcer. The 
first thing to be done is to learn the haunts of the snipe, and 
to ascertain where they are likely to migrate, from time to 
time, during the season. According to Mr. Simson’s 
advice, every young official should keep a shzkar7, to look 
after his guns and roam over the country in search of game. 
If the skzkar7 goes out in the early morning and finds snipe 
he will take his master to almost the exact spot where they 
are lying, and no time will be wasted. It is a great mistake 
to go after snipe into too deep water, in the fields of growing 
rice, The snipe like a shallow depth of water in which 
they can wade; and they do not care about the growing 
rice being very high over them. Moreover, when a bird 
falls to the shot it is rather hard to mark him in the rice, 
especially if two or three other birds get up before you can 
pick up the first dead bird. 

The novice will do well to observe Mr. Simson’s advice 
as to the dress to be worn whilst snipe-shooting. Above 
all things a good solah (pith) hat is absolutely necessary 
against the sun. Light boots and light gaiters (not of 
leather) are good for walking through the mud. _ It is no 
use to try to avoid getting wet feet. When the shooting is 
ended let the sportsman change everything and put on 
flannel garments, with a tendency to extra warmth. Whilst 
shooting let him drink nothing but plain water, and have 
special bottles made for keeping the water cool. In the 


_ cold weather the best time to shoot snipe is between 10 a.m. 
_ and 3 p.m., but a government servant will have to be guided 
by the nature of his official work ; and with many the rule 
| must be to seek their business first and their pleasure after- 


wards. 
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From snipe-shooting Mr. Simson goes on to give in- 
struction in the shooting of larger birds. The stock of 
jungle-fowl is now so small, save in some parts of Tipperah 
and Chittagong, that it is hardly worth while to dwell on it. 
A few woodcocks are to be found in Chittagong. Year 
after year the birds visit the same spots; where a brace 
was killed in 1885 there will almost certainly be found a 
fresh brace in 1886. In duck-shooting some brown or 
mud-coloured raiment should be worn by the sportsman. 
In many parts of Bengal the ducks are to be found in 
legions. Mr. Simson gives detailed advice for approaching 
them in boats or canoes, and he insists on the golden 
rule, that where two or three men go out together for 
ducks they must all keep together. Otherwise it too often 
happens that one man fires at the birds exactly at the 
moment that his companions are unfortunately unable to 
shoot. He advises that all wounded birds should be killed, 
and picked up with landing-nets, before the sportsman goes 
on for a fresh shot at the re-united flock, or at a new set 
of birds. 

It is very difficult to get a shot at a flock of wild geese ; 
but Mr. Simson found them most accessible before noon, 
when they were feeding in the paddy-fields. There are 
also certain noble cranes, the £oo/huns and the syrus, which 
have to be stalked artfully. The best plan is to get hold 
of a cow, and, by twisting its tail, steer it gradually towards 
the unsuspecting birds. Unfortunately the cows them- 
selves are suspicious of Europeans, and it is not easy to 
find what Mr. Simson calls an amzable cow. His shekari 
Budurudin, was a great proficient in stalking, and could 
keep several cows advancing simultaneously between him- 


self and the birds. There is one thing further to be noted | 
in shooting ducks and other aquatic birds. They are 
almost all very good to eat; and when the bag is suf-f 
ficiently large there will be some for dinner, and some for 
neighbouring friends, and some for native servants, and} 
still plenty more for the inhabitants of the villages, whose 
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good-will it is always prudent to conciliate, as it is in their 
power to leave the ducks undisturbed or to disturb them 
from their accessible haunts, according as they may 
welcome or dislike the visit of any particular sportsman. 

Whilst in pursuit of aquatic game the sportsman will 
doubtless fall in with crocodiles and snakes, and he may 
meet with jackals and foxes and wild cats and otters. 
Most of these are comparatively harmless, and will seldom 
show fight if they can get out of the way. A man may 
live many years in Bengal without finding a snake. A 
crocodile is rarely to be seen unless you take much trouble 
to search for him. Jackals are more frequently heard 
than seen. The animal which is called the Ahead is only 
a jackal, but he changes the tone of his call in the jungles 
according to certain circumstances connected with the 
tiger. You may, however, be almost sure that when the 
call of the pheal is heard a tiger or leopard is not far 
off. It is not usual for English sportsmen to go after 
crocodiles unless the people complain that some _par- 
ticular monster is making himself troublesome at the 
village bathing-place or at a ferry, and is of sufficient 
size to carry off men and women and cattle. The 
crocodile, by a sweep of its tail, knocks its victim down 
and drags it into deep water, and lies upon it until it 
is fit to be eaten piecemeal. 

Amongst the larger animals to be found in Eastern 
Bengal there are both wild cattle and wild buffalo; but 
the wild cattle are scarce, and hardly worth hunting. 
Wild buffaloes are usually to be found in herds; but some- 
times a wild male buffalo associates himself with the females 
of atame herd. It is very dangerous work to shoot wild 
buffaloes on foot. It is very exciting sport to shoot them 
on horseback. Mr. Simson recounts one adventure of his 
own, in which he nearly fell a victim to the buffalo, which 
he was pursuing on horseback ; and several of his friends 
had similar narrow escapes. To shoot wild buffaloes from 
a howdah, on an elephant, is very indifferent sport, if it can 
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be called sport. Witha good rifle, held straight, the buffalo 
has no chance. It is occasionally necessary to kill wild 
buffaloes for the sake of the villagers, whose crops are 
being damaged by them; and the flesh is always very ac- 
ceptable to the native servants and camp-followers, and 
also to the villagers; whilst the marrow-bones and the 
tongue fall to the master’s share in the spoil. Mr. Simson 
concludes his remarks in the following words : 


“It is quite as dangerous to expose yourself on foot to the attack of an 
infuriated buffalo, whether it be a cow with her calf, or a solitary bull, as 
to stand before a tiger in his charge. A number of steady men together 
will stop a tiger; but I doubt much if three men, unless armed with 
weapons of very large bores, could invariably bring an old bull to the 
ground. His hide is much tougher than a tiger’s skin; and the thick 
bones of the head, and the protection afforded by the long, massive horns, 
and the difficulty of causing a bullet to penetrate to a vital spot, all tend 
to add to the risk. Yet many buffaloes are regularly shot on foot, and 
from boats, and I have often pursued them in this manner, though I never 


” 


laid myself out much for buffalo shooting.’ 


In Africa the wild elephant is regarded as an animal to 
be hunted and killed for his ivory. It is otherwise in 
Eastern Bengal, where the wild elephants are caught only 
to be tamed, and made serviceable to man. It may, how- 
ever, be sometimes imperative to kill a must or mad male 
elephant when there is no possibility of capturing him 
without too great risk of human life. The rhinoceros is 
now to be found only in a few places: some in the 
Sunderbuns, and some in the swamps at the foot of the 
Assam Hills. Before the British Government annexed 
Bootan, the rhinoceros came right down by the river 
Teesta to the station, now known as Julpaigoree. One 
of the regimental officers first stationed there in 1857 
went out alone and shot two rhinoceros, right and left, 
with a double-barrelled smooth bore. Mr. Simson went 
after rhinoceros in the Sunderbuns, and killed one out 
of two which were found; but he failed to shoot any 
more throughout his career. 

Next I come to bears and leopards and tigers. Bears 
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are not numerous in Eastern Bengal, but leopards are to 
be found in almost every village. They are sometimes 
dangerous ; but Mr. Simson considers that “it is a proper 
sporting risk” to shoot them on foot. He tells the tale of 
a young Frenchman who used to shoot leopards, chiefly 
with the aid of a nondescript sort of dog, half pariah and 
half spaniel. When the dog smelt a leopard he would 
cock his ears, and point out, from a respectful distance, 
where the leopard lay. If the leopard was on the move 
the dog would keep moving and giving signs, but without 
barking. The Frenchman kept on peeping and peering 
about, wholly regardless of anything the leopard might do 
in the way of attack, till he could sight the animal. He 
then killed him, almost to a certainty, with a single shot. 
Mr. Simson did not much care about shooting leopards, 
but he went out to shoot them whenever the villagers sent 
to seek his aid. 

To tiger-shooting Mr. Simson devoted his most com- 
plete and concentrated efforts. To shoot a tiger nothing - 
must be left to chance. Good guns, good elephants, good 
howdahs and mahouts, and good howdah tackle are needed. 
At least two elephants should be kept, each of them well 
able to carry a howdah. If the same elephant is used day 
after day the weight of the howdah overtires the animal. 
The sportsman sits, or usually stands, in the front part of 
the howdah ; his shzharz sits behind him, silent, but watch- 
ful. The mahout’s courage depends greatly on the confi- 
dence that he has in his master’s skill in shooting, and this 
in turn affects the courage of the elephant. Where the 
mahout knows that his master will do all that can be done 
for his protection, he will keep his elephant’s head very 
straight. When there is ‘a griff” in the howdah, the 
mahout and the elephant are apt to think too much about 
their own safety. As the elephants advance in line through 
the jungle, with one howdah to four beating elephants, the 
sportsman in the central howdah gives the general direction 
to the line to advance, or to halt; or, if the beat has not 
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been successful, to go again through the jungle, especially 
if any elephants have uttered the well-known warnings 
that a tiger is near. Some tigers lie very close, and will 
not break cover, especially in the case of a female with a 
young cub. At other times the animal is off and away the 
moment that the elephants enter the jungle. It is well to 
post a spare elephant a long way ahead, as a scout, to 
watch the direction in which the tiger may break, where 
the jungle will allow it; and it is still better for one of the 
howdahs to go on and take up a position at the point to- 
wards which the line is beating. There is a slight risk of 
being shot by the other guns; but there is a very excellent 
chance of getting an easy shot at the tiger as it is stealing 
off, and if the first shot is not fatal, perhaps the beast may 
charge and present a second easy shot. It is possible that 
the elephant may be nervous ; and Mr. Simson mentions 
the case of an elephant which ran right away when, instead 
of a tiger, a jungle-rat came out. But the very same 
elephant has been known to stand as firm as a rock, quietly 
watching a tiger trying to steal past her. 

There are so many incidents connected with tiger- 
shooting which Mr. Simson relates, that it is difficult to 
make a selection from them; but perhaps the following is 
one of the best : 


“On the 29th Sept., 1854, I was engaged on official business, when a 
man forced his way to my table, and threw down on my papers the leg 
and foot of a boy, saying, ‘What is the use of a Aakim like you? There 
is the leg of my only son! Why not kill the tiger that ate him?’ The 
rain had ceased. I knew there were several tigers, so I at once ordered 
the elephants and set out. I was taken to a nice kind of jungle, and in 
less than five minutes away went a tiger. I had a couple of long shots, 
and believe I missed. We now had to beat the sides of a large tank: I 
took up a good position, with one elephant beside me, to prevent my 


howdah elephant from being unsteady, and let the other elephants beat f 
towards me. Presently, not one, but two beautiful tigers broke across an [ 


open space. I tried hard to perform a feat I had long wished for an 
opportunity to try, viz., to kill two tigers dead, right and left ; but the first 


did not fall to the shot, so I had to put the second ball into him. That, f 
too, did not kill outright. ‘Tigers on such occasions go a great pace, and ff 
both my balis were slightly behind the spot I meant to hit. The second f 
tiger was unfired at. I went after the wounded one, got another shot as f 
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he was going quick through the jungle, and when I next got to him he 
was dead. How the second tiger got back into the spot where I first 
found her I never could tell, for there were hundreds of villagers watching 
from the tops of houses, and from the tops of trees. However, she got 
up again, exactly where she did at first. I hit her somewhere about the 
head, I think, because her behaviour, after the shot, was rather insane. 
She loitered in the thin jungle ; and then she went out into the growing 
rice, and there I got an easy shot and killed her. This was a nice pair of 
tigers. But the man who had lost his son said that the real animal was 
larger and darker. The scouts now came with reports of a kill only two 
hours before. They said the tiger was in the Aooghla jungle, which is 
always easily beaten, so, though the sun was already low, and the jungle 
three miles off—and my rule is not to disturb a tiger late in the day—I 
resolved to go at him. We got to the jungle just as the sun set. There 
had been no kill; but a large tiger was said to have attacked a buffalo, 
which had beaten him off. The cowherd declared he had heard the tiger 
roar not ten minutes before we came. The elephants were put in line, 
and the beating was quite easy. Presently, Budurudin, who was in the 
howdah behind me, said, ‘I smell him,’ and then I saw a large tiger, 
standing about 80 yards off, lashing his tail. Almost instantly he gave a 
roar, and charged down in splendid style. I hit him well forward, and he 
rolled over twice like a rabbit, but was up in a moment, and went straight 
at a small beater-elephant on my left, which bolted with a shriek of terror ! 
This gave me an easy shot at about twenty yards, and I killed him stone- 
dead with a bullet in the neck. This was a large tiger, about ten feet four 
or five inches long, and probably this was the man-killer.” 


I must now briefly revert to hog-hunting, which sport 
Mr. Simson considers the best in the world, next to good 
English fox-hunting. Nevertheless, fox-hunters fresh from 
England have sometimes hesitated to stand up for the 
superiority of fox-hunting when they have just succeeded 
in spearing a wild boar with their own right hand. The 
wild boar is the bravest animal in the creation. He has no 
fear of a tiger, and will charge as straight at an elephant 
as he will at a horse. Almost every picture of hog-hunting 
fails to do justice to the grandeur of a wild boar when 
charging. The picture of the old blue boar of Tipperah, 
in Mr. Simson’s book, is a mere libel on that animal. The 
photograph of the newly slain boar, on which Mr. Simson sat 
for his own photograph, gives a clearer idea of a boar’s head, 
and of his size in proportion toa man. The late Mr. 
Blyth, the naturalist of the Asiatic Society, once gave a 
lecture in Calcutta on the comparative anatomy of the 
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tame hog and the wild hog, with skeletons of the two 
animals before him. It was marvellous how every point 
of superiority rested with the wild boar: with his mas- 
sive skull and large brain; the deep-set vertebrz, nearly 
double the size of those of the tame hog; and the knees 
and thighs and hocks, well let down, so as to give him 
that great speed which so astonishes the rider of a fleet 
horse when he first pursues a boar. 

Mr. Simson has recorded for the benefit of his pupil 
the precepts which he learnt from the famous indigo-planter, 
Mr. Cockburn, how a boar is to be ridden and speared, 
so that the boar may be killed, and the rider’s horse may 
not be exposed to needless risk. Too often the sportsman 
only learns this at the cost and suffering of his good horse, 
who merited better treatment. Mr. Simson has given a 
drawing of the spear-head, which he finally adopted as the 
most deadly and serviceable weapon, and it is now known 
by his name. He tells us how the hog-spear of Bengal 
assumed its present form in the time of that good sportsman 
Moffat Mills, who did away with the sort of javelin which 
was in use before his time. But it is time to finish these very 
imperfect extracts. There was a story told of Mr. Simson 
that a friend, who was staying with him, heard him call 
out to his native servant, “Bring me the book which I read 
every day.” The friend was curious to see if this book was 
the Bible; but it turned out to be “ Hawker on Shooting.” 
On the same principle it may be recommended to any 
young man who wishes to become a master of woodcraft 
in Lower Bengal, that he should obtain a copy of Mr. 
Simson’s book, and, having read it all through, should read 
it again, bit by bit, from day to day. He will then learn 
not only to enjoy the sport which the country provides, 
but so also to combine it with the due discharge of his 
official business, that the days of his Indian exile may 
never seem wearisome to him. 

C. T. BuckLanp, 











CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Tue article which appeared in the last number of this 
Review, from the pen of the Chinese Minister Tseng, 
accredited to the Court of St. James’s for so many 
years, is altogether a very remarkable document. It is 
remarkable not only in matter and style—and both are 
original—but still more as emanating from such a source 
and addressed to the reading public of this country. For 
it is to be remembered that the Marquis Tseng, as he 
has been styled here, is a Chinese statesman, and at this 
date a veteran diplomatist, who has been accredited to many 
European Powers, and in that capacity resident for con- 
siderable periods in Paris and St. Petersburg, as well as 
in London. In all he has been charged with the conduct 
of important negotiations. He has now returned to his 
own country to take up a high position in the Imperial 
Councils as a member of the “ Tsungli Yamen” at Peking, 
the equivalent of our Foreign Office, in carrying out the 
foreign policy of the country. 

That a Chinese official of this high standing should 
feel himself at liberty and otherwise disposed to speak 
out freely his opinion of the present condition of his 
country and its policy, is an event of no ordinary kind, 
and one therefore well calculated to attract public interest. 
But apart from all these considerations, the substance 
and main purport of the article claim for it more serious 
attention than is usually given to the ordinary run of 
periodical literature. Some newspaper correspondent has 
spoken unhesitatingly of the “ Marquis Tseng’s mastery 
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of the English and French languages.” ‘This, however, can 
only be accepted with considerable reserve. But the fact 
that a certain quaintness of form and phrasing remains after 
having passed through the trying alembic of translation, is 
a proof that the original stamp of individuality and the mind 
from which the opinions proceeded has been well preserved. 

The title itself partakes of these characteristics. “ The 
sleep and the awakening” of a great Asiatic race, such as 
the Chinese Empire holds within its wide limits, has some- 
thing that appeals to the imagination, and supplies the 
key-note of the whole production. Accordingly we are not 
surprised that Tseng-ta-jin in true Chinese form leads off 
by repudiating the theory, that the past history of the world 
as understood among Western races entitles us to deduce 
from certain facts in the life of nations a law that “nations 
like men, have each of them, its infancy, its manhood, 
decline and death ”—and he urges that this doctrine would 
be “ melancholy and discouraging, could it be shown to be 
founded on any natural or inevitable law.” But he will 
have none of it. On the contrary he says, “ fortunately 
there is no reason to believe it is.” 

Thus relieved, he proceeds to apply his more hopeful 
faith to his own country. While admitting that “ Nations 
have fallen from their high estate, some of them to dis- 
appear suddenly and altogether from the list of political 
entities, others to vanish after a more or less prolonged 
existence of impaired and ever-lessening vitality ;” he 
adds, “ Among the latter, until lately, it has been customary 
with Europeans to include China.” A conclusion only 
drawn from the “ disparity between the record of her ancient 
greatness and her present seeming weakness ’”—the fallacy 
of which he proceeds to point out in vigorous terms. And 
it is pleasant to observe with what a fine air of half uncon- 
scious superiority he enters on his country’s defence, not 
without a certain feeling of contempt for all the wisdom of 
the West. Like a true denizen of the Celestial Empire and 
a disciple of Confucius, the great sage who enlightened the 
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world with his matchless wisdom 500 years B.c.,—when 
Europe, with its boasted mushroom civilization of recent 
years, was steeped in barbarism,—he scoffs at the thought 
pervading Europe at this day that China “having become 
effete, the nineteenth-century air would prove too much for 
her aged lungs”; and proceeds to quote with some spirit 
the opinion of a distinguished diplomatic agent writing of 
China in 1849, to the following effect : 

“With a fair seeming of immunity from invasion, 
sedition or revolt, leave is taken to regard this vast empire 
as surely, though it may be slowly, decaying.” And 
Tseng’s comment is, that such “was the opinion of a 
writer whose knowledge of China and its literature is per- 
haps unequalled, and certainly not surpassed. Nor was 
he alone in entertaining such an opinion at the date on 
which he wrote.” 

The distinguished diplomatic agent was, of course, Sir 
Thomas Wade, the Minister who succeeded me at Peking 
in 1871; and Tseng is fully justified in his high estimate 
of the special qualifications possessed by Sir Thomas for 
arriving at a knowledge of the conditions of the Chinese 
Empire. No one perhaps has ever been so thoroughly 
equipped, in scholarship and experience combined, or more 
conscientiously desirous of rendering to the Chinese full 
justice, than Sir Thomas Wade. But not the less, the 
Chinese Minister has no hesitation in maintaining that 
‘‘as events have shown, they who reasoned thus were 
mistaken.” And they were mistaken, he contends, because 
they mistook a long lethargy or sleep for death. “China,” he 
says, “ was asleep, but she was not about to die. Perhaps 
she had mistaken her way ; or, what is just the same, had 
failed to see that the old familiar paths which many centuries 
had made dear to her did not conduct to the goal to which 
the world was marching.” 

Perhaps it might be suggested that China had not so 
much mistaken her way, as supinely but obstinately refused 
to believe that there was any outside world worthy of atten- 
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tion. Steeped in lethargy, or living in a fool’s paradise 
of ignorance, she was slow—too slow for her own peace 
or security—to recognize the fact that there were Powers 
far beyond the uttermost limits, wide as these were, 
capable, with the aid of steam power in ships, of assailing 
her, seizing all her ports, and landing an army to which 
neither Chinese nor Tartars, with bows and arrows or 
matchlocks, could offer any effective resistance, or even 
defend the capital and seat of the Sovereign Power from 
the Barbarians. To bring this knowledge within their 
cognizance, and home to their conviction, required twenty 
years in time and three disastrous wars; the last to end 
in the capture of Peking, and the acceptance of treaties 
imposed by the victors contrary to her will and revolting 
to her national pride. 

The sleep, if sleep it was, must certainly have been 
very profound, more resembling the hypnotic state induced 
by mesmeric experts, than any normal state of conscious 
existence and vitality. But the explanation offered by 
the Chinese Minister to excuse, if not to account for, the 
possibility of such a lethargic state, is not without a fair 
foundation. Until the discovery of steam as a motor power 
for ships, China was in effect secure from any invasion 
in force from Europe. And all the past history of China, 
and her conflicts with the subject races around her borders, 
which had ended generations before in facile victories and 
in acknowledged supremacy over Mongols, Eleuths, and 
Burmese—from Corea to Central Asia on the Oxus, includ- 
ing the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in the 
Southern seas—did no doubt tend to foster a habit of 
mind (helped by the fumes of flattery and incense brought 
from so many alien races) which predisposed to the 
beatific contemplation of her own greatness and supremacy 
over the rest of the world. A little knowledge of geo- 
graphy was much needed. That China and her statesmen 
should neglect to take note of what was passing in the 
outer world, in the isles beyond their ken, was. indeed 
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not unnatural, but fatal to the serenity in which she was 
rejoicing. 

The Marquis Tseng makes the most of this sequence of 
cause and effect, but admits that towards the end of the 
reign of Tau. Kwang the sleeper became gradually aware of 
influences at work, and forces sweeping along her coast, 
very different from those to which China had previously 
been accustomed “from pirates and Japanese freebooters,” 
and in a word were such as no longer justified, or left any 
excuse for, the deceptive sense of security in which she had 
been reposing for so many generations, lulled by the well- 
founded conviction of the inferiority of all the subject races 
which surrounded her borders, and looked up to her humbly 
as their undisputed Suzerain. 

Nor is he less candid in admitting that the first war 
with Great Britain, which led to the Treaty of Nanking in 
1842, and the opening of four more doors in the wall of 
exclusiveness with which China had previously surrounded 
herself, did something, by multiplying the points of touch 
between China and the West, to rouse her from the 
“Saturnian ” dreams in which she had so long been indulging 
—and that more was wanting to make her wide awake. 
That something more, he says, which was still required was 
the fire of the “Summer Palace to singe her eyebrows.” 
The advance of the Russians to Kuldja, and later of the 
Frenchman to Tonquin, further helped to enable her to 
realize the fact ‘that she had been asleep, while the world 
was up and doing ;” and to realize the “ situation in which 
she was being placed by the ever-contracting circle that was 
being drawn around her by the European.” By the light 
of the burning palace “which had been the pride and delight 
of her Emperors,” she commenced to see that she had been 
asleep—‘“ been sleeping in the vacuous vortex of the storm 
of forces wildly whirling around her.” . 

If such, indeed, were the effect of the burning of the 
Summer Palace, no friend could ever have rendered China 
a greater service. The vandalism of which the British 
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have been so lightly accused by their allies in this cam- 
paign, was a most righteous act of reprisal and retribution 
to mark indelibly in the Chinese mind that the barbarous 
cruelty perpetrated, during days and nights, in the courts 
of that palace by those in power, upon the unfortunate 
British prisoners, could only be rightly punished and 
avenged by the destruction of what the Emperor himself 
and his high officers took most pride and pleasure in. 
Indemnities would be paid by the people, but the palace 
touched the Imperial pride and person. It was necessary 
to teach all in power that in warring with civilized nations 
it could never be safe to outrage all feelings of humanity, 
and submit prisoners of war to long and cruel tortures, until 
from agony and exposure they died; and that the penalty 
of such acts might be the loss of a Palace or—a Throne. 
And it is a lesson they have not yet forgotten, and will not 
forget, happily for themselves, no less than for any foreign 
enemy they may have to meet hereafter in the field. 

Marquis Tseng, referring to the first tardy wakening, 
derives some consolation even from the disasters at Peking 
and Yuen-min-yuen, in the reflection that China knew at 
least how to bear her defeat with dignity, and pay the price 
of her mistakes without losing her self-respect by vain 
efforts to mitigate the penalties. 

One cannot help agreeing in his reflection that “It is not 
a moribund nature that can so quietly accept its reverses, and, 
gathering courage from them, set about throwing overboard 
the wreckage and make a fair wind of the returning cyclone. 


The Summer Palace with all its wealth of art was a heavy | 


price to pay for the lesson we there received, but not too 
high if it has brought us to repair and, triple our battered 
armour : and it has done this.” 

Yes, we must agree, it could hardly be too high a price 


if “it has done this.’ But has it? That at least is a very 


grave question, and one which has an important bearing on 
other countries as well as China. He contends that China 
is no longer what she was even five years ago, and that 
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each encounter, and especially the last with France, has, in 
teaching China her weakness, also discovered to her—her 
strength. I confess to some doubt as to how far we may 
accept this conclusion without considerable qualifications. 
That the Chinese did learn much in the conflict forced 
upon them by events in Tonquin, I have no doubt. Especi- 
ally in perceiving the strength derived from her size in 
the capacity for bearing punishment which is only given to 
some nations, and to them a power of passive resistance to 
any attacking force where more active means are wanting. 
The French were enabled to inflict, with little active re- 
sistance on the part of the Chinese, a vast amount of 
injury, and great loss in life and property and trade, in 
addition to the destruction of one of their great dockyards 
only created after many years of lavish expenditure. But 
neither on the bulk of the population, nor on the Govern- - 
ment at Peking, did this make any serious impression; or 
in any way advance the French cause. Nor did they in the 
end succeed in imposing upon the Chinese Government the 
terms on which they first insisted. The exhaustion caused 
after two or three years of active hostility was much more 
with the French than with the Chinese. And the ultimate 
victory rested in consequence with these, and not with 
their enemy. 

China is in some respects like Russia—by reason of her 
huge size, and the difficulty of reaching any vital part. Both 
find protection from attack by the enormous distances to be 
traversed for the transport of troops, supplies, and other 


| conditions ; which form the defensive power of the Megathe- 


rean-type of empires. Huge in bulk, and with a pachyder- 
matous hide or shell, neither the one nor the other is very 
vulnerable to a nation like France. The resisting power is 
at home, near its own supplies, and their vital organs very 
inaccessible. So it is with China. For although it is quite 
in the power of any first-class European country to inflict 
enormous injury upon the population, by wasting their 
property and destroying their trade, it is not so easy to 
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inflict serious wounds on the Government, without a vast 
expenditure both of time and treasure. 

And after all, if even Peking were the objective point of 
attack, the Emperor and his Governing Boards might all 
retreat to Jehol, or into the far steppes of Mongolia, where 
no European army could venture to pursue. And as we 
and the French both felt in 1860, no general will ever be 
disposed to quarter his army in Peking, and be frozen up for 
six months with no possibility of re-embarking his troops, or 
certainty of obtaining supplies. It is true the large and 
populous towns, from Canton to Newchwang, along 1,500 
miles of coast, may all be destroyed, and the Custom- house 
revenue and trade with them; but it is very doubtful 
whether any European Power would be able, or like to 
attempt, to hold them for any length of time, even with 
adequate forces. But even if they did so, the eighteen 
Provinces, with their separate governments, independent 
administrations, and resources, would be as far as ever 
from being subdued. In these conditions lie the elements 
of China’s strength against foreign aggression, or the attempt 
of any European Power, not excepting Russia, to occupy 
China Proper. But for the means of defending her coasts 
and her trade and maritime populations from insult and 
injury, or of meeting in the field, whether to cover Peking 
or any other point of attack in force, the disciplined troops 
with repeating rifles and artillery of the army of a first-class 
European Power, it would seem, so far as the latest infor- 
mation extends, that all Li Hung-Chang’s efforts to create 
an army or a navy with the requisite armament and drilled 
efficiency, have not during the last five years very materially 
increased the power of China to take the field against 
seasoned European troops,—or the sea with ships of war. 


When Marquis Tseng comes to the “ awakening” and | 
inquires, “ What will be the result ?” the answer in part is | 
in the preceding paragraph, namely, that without further | 
and great advance in defensive power, China will remain 
open to aggression, or a pressure which falls little short of | 
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coercion, whenever it suits the interest or the policy of any 
first-class Western Power to employ such means as they 
can command. From some of these Powers, however, the 
Chinese Government may feel secure from any unprovoked 
aggressive or coercive action. That is, it will not enter 
into the national policy of these, and they are fortunately 
the greater number of Western States, including England 
and the United States among the first. The large com- 
mercial interests of both these are pledges of peace and a 
desire to maintain friendly relations. 

China may also be assured that neither of these last- 
named countries are likely to desire acquisitions of territory 
at her expense. If the Chinese Government, therefore, 
should desire to enter into any closer alliance than already 
subsists, with a Treaty Power, for purposes of defence against 
foreign aggression, it is probable they will turn their eyes to 
England; not only from her maritime strength, but also 
from the identity of their interests in Central Asia in the 
constant menace of encroachments, or invasion of their 
respective territories. 

To China, an alliance of a defensive character with a 
first-class maritime Power is a necessity, and must continue 
to be so for many years. To England, an alliance with 
China would chiefly be desirable, or valuable, as affording a 
practically inexhaustible reserve of Asiatic fighting power, 
in addition to our own, on Russia’s flank in the event of an 
advance on India. But at the other extremity, looking 
to the tendency of Russia to bring on some conflict with 
England, it is important that she should not find it possible 
to seize, or obtain by other means, an unfrozen port on the 
Corean coast or in the Corean Straits, from which the 
whole of the trade of China, foreign and native, could be 


| harassed or destroyed. 


Is China, then, really awakened to her own interest in 
both these directions? Is it true, as Marquis Tseng 
suggests, that,there is not only a stirring among the dry 
| ens of the official fossils of the Chinese Empire, but such 
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a strong and vitalizing movement as will suffice to restore 
vigour and strength to the governing power, and inspire it 
with the progressive spirit required to meet the present 
altered conditions of China, as one of a great comity of 
sovereign States, each capable of bringing a crushing force 
to bear in conflict with any one of the number, including 
China as one? 

Our Chinese Minister, State official and diplomatist, 
answers confidently as he looks into the future, and sees 
the awakening of a nation of three hundred millions to a 
consciousness of its strength—and answers in the affirma- 
tive. Possessing one of the largest realms in the world 
—with territories so vast that there is no room “for the 
land-hungering so characteristic of some other nations— 
hungering for land they do not and cannot make use of, that 
contrary to what is generally believed in Europe, she is 
under no necessity of finding in other lands an outlet for a 
surplus population, which only wants to be more widely 
distributed in her own wide domains, where there is room 
to spare for all her teeming population!” Looking, as 
Marquis Tseng tells us, into the near future, he sees not only 


the fruitful occupation of waste lands, “which have never | 


felt the touch of the husbandman,” but to “another and a 


more permanent” outlet for the industry and energies of | 


an eminently industrial population, which ‘ will soon be 
afforded by the establishment of manufactures, the opening 
of mines, and the introduction of railways.” All these 
sources of prosperity and peaceful development pass before 
him as in a prophetic vision. No dreams of a war of 
revenge for past defeats mar the prospect. “No memory 


of her reverses,” he tells us, “ will lead her to depart from a | 
policy of moderation and conciliation, for she is not one of | 


those Powers who cannot bear their misfortunes without 


sulking.” “What nation,” he asks, “has not had its | 


Canne? Answer Sadowa, Lissa, and Sedan. China has 
had hers, but she is not of opinion that it is only with blood 
that the stain of blood can be wiped out. The stain of 
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defeat lies in the weakness and mistakes which led to it.” 
Who can fail to admire these wise, humane—and I was 
about to say Christian—sentiments ; but the writer, I am 
reminded, is a disciple of Confucius, and in European 
parlance only a “ heathen.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of this Chinese 
Statesman’s reflections on a possible future for his country, 
is the evidence he gives in the succeeding paragraph that 
he is not carried away by any inability to realize the actual 
situation of the country and the difficulties to be overcome. 
For he tells us: 


“Though China may not yet have attained a position of perfect security, 
she is rapidly approaching it. Great efforts are being made to fortify her 
coast and create a strong and really efficient navy. ‘To China a powerful 


navy is indispensable. . . . In 1860 she first became aware of this, and set 
about founding one.” 


And he adds: 


“China will steadily proceed with her coast defences and development of 
her army and navy, without for the present directing her attention either 
to the introduction of railways or to any of the other subjects of internal 
economy which, under the altered circumstances of the time, may be 
necessary, and which she feels to be necessary.” 

This is the only announcement in the programme calcu- 
lated to raise a serious doubt as to the progress so vividly 
described. There is so much in the internal economy of 
China and its administration which requires improvement, and 
such large reforms are needed to give the necessary means 
for carrying out any far-reaching plans for the progress of 
the country; that without these proceeding pari passu with 
the coast defences and the creation of an efficient army 
and navy, it is scarcely possible to effect even these primary 
objects. The universal corruption in the administrative 
service is enough to impoverish any State and effectually 
prevent efficiency. 

It is true that Marquis Tseng tells us it is not the 
object of his paper to indicate or shadow forth the reforms 
which it may be advisable to make in the internal adminis- 
tration of China ;—and adds that the changes which may 
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have to be made, “when China comes to set her house in 
order, can only profitably be discussed when she feels she 
has thoroughly overhauled, and can rely on, the bolts and 
bars she is now applying to her doors.” But it is difficult 
to believe that this is the best policy for China to follow, or 
that it will tend to advance the primary object of forging 
the bolts and bars required. While the exclusive devotion 
of efforts and funds to this one desideratum is likely to defer 
indefinitely the still more difficult and more necessary 
measures for the purification and reform of an adminis- 
tration honeycombed throughout and discredited in every 
department by notorious corruption in the officials. By the 
purchase of every office, with an elaborate and connived 
at system of bribery pervading all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest ;—no public service can answer its only true 
purpose under such conditions. Neither can any army or 
navy be created or maintained if regular payment be not 
secured to all ranks and the funds assigned for that end 
are not honestly employed. Neither discipline nor effi- 
ciency can be secured without these conditions. And the 
very reverse is the normal state of affairs in China, as must 
be well known to Marquis Tseng. It may no doubt be 
urged in opposition to this view that there are States in 
Europe where embezzlement and peculation are not un- 
known in the public service and in the army and navy ; 
where the men are defrauded of their pay and cheated in 
their rations and clothing, while the rank and file as well as 
the inferior grades of officers are suffering from long arrears, 
—and yet an effective force exists, formidable alike in the 


field and afloat. And to a certain extent it is true, but at | 


what cost to the nation, who have to supply the expendi- 


ture and the budget? In China undoubtedly the popula- | 
tion is greatly impoverished, not for the State requirements, | 
but for the enrichment of a horde of hungry, unscrupu- | 


lous administrators, and, if this leakage were stopped, 
taxation might be largely reduced, while the administration 
of justice would be not only more satisfactory and less un- 
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certain, but also greatly reduced in cost. Therefore I still 
contend that the first step towards the creation of an army 
and navy and coast defences, would be the reform of many 
acknowledged abuses in the civil administration of the 
country, by which the necessary funds would be secured, 
and the revenue raised by taxation honestly applied would 
greatly diminish the burden on the people. 

It is of course easy to conceive that a writer in the 
position of Marquis Tseng, a high official pur sang, and 
about to return toa post in the Government, may have good 
reason for declining publicly to enter upon the reforms he 
may know to be necessary and even contemplate advancing. 
Seeing that any effort in this direction, affecting as it would 
the Jersonnel and interests of the whole hierarchy of officials, 
from the Palace to the Chehien and his subordinates, from 
one end of the empire to the other, the boldest statesman 
or reformer may well stand aghast at such a formidable 
array of opponents and enemies. We may not therefore 
know the whole mind of the Minister on this subject in 
an article written for publication. 

As regards the foreign policy he is more outspoken, and 
naturally feels under less restraint, more especially as he has 
nothing really aggressive or alarming to suggest in 
relation to foreign Powers. He complains indeed in no 
measured language of the disgraceful treatment his country- 
men have met with in the United States 
colonies, Peru and elsewhere—not omitting our own 





as in the Spanish 


colonies in Australia. But his language and the measures 
he proposes for their protection are no whit stronger than 
the occasion demands. He only demands that these unfor- 
tunate Chinese subjects should in future receive the treat- 
ment which the law of nations and the dictates of humanity 
require from civilized nations ; but which has hitherto been 
signally and shamefully denied. 

We are reminded that China by her late experiences in 
regard to her vassal States, and the pretensions or encroach- 
ments made by some of the Treaty Powers, has learned the 
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necessity of better arrangements for the government of 
her outlying tributaries, and a more effective supervision 
over the acts of her vassal princes, since they must accept 
a larger responsibility for them than heretofore. 

A still more serious and important question is raised by 
the Marquis in his concluding paragraphs, and that is the 
conditions imposed upon China by the Treaties of 1842 and 
1860, after defeat by which she was compelled to ‘“‘give up 
the vestiges of sovereignty which no independent nation can 
continue to agree to, and lie out of, without an attempt to 
change the one and recover the other.” And he very per- 
tinently cites in support the insistence of Russia with regard 
to the conditions imposed on that Power respecting the 
Black Sea in 1856, and which it caused to be cancelled by 
the Treaty of London in 1871. The main point no 
doubt in the Chinese mind is, as Tseng states it, the 
“alienation of sovereign dominion over that part of her 
territory comprised in the Foreign settlements at the Treaty 
Ports ;” as well as other conditions embodied in the extra- 
territorial clauses of the treaties. Conditions which China 
feels, to quote the words of the Marquis, in view of, 
“and in order to avoid, the evils they have led to in other 
countries, will oblige her to denounce these treaties on the 
expiry of the present decennial period.” 

On this subject, the gravity and importance of which 


cannot be overlooked, the writer of the article speaks with | 


no uncertain sound. Thus, we are told, “ It behoves China, 
and all the Asiatic countries in the same position, to sink all 


petty jealousies, . . . and combine in an attempt to have | 


their foreign relations based on treaties rather than on 
capitulations.” Which means, in effect, the abolition of all 
exterritorial rights, and more doubtful encroachments on 
these in the independent status claimed by certain of the 


treaty Powers, for the concessions occupied by their re- | 
spective subjects at the ports with municipal rule, powers of | 


taxation, and independent police administration. These no 
doubt have been and are still claimed, but all on question- 
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able grounds and in exaggerated forms. There is nothing 
in the clauses in any of the treaties with foreign Powers 
which give warrant for such claims, or the exercise of 
wholly independent authority in municipal and territorial 
matters within the several concessions. Among these 
matters, which weigh heavily on the Chinese mind, and 
wound their national susceptibilities, as well they may, we 
must not omit the claims of the French to exercise a pro- 
tectorate over all Roman Catholic missions in China, in the 
interior, and wherever situate, and all the abuses connected 
therewith. Whence we have had a succession of popular 
uprisings, massacres, and collisions with the established 
authorities. This last grievance there is reason to hope and 
believe has recently ceased or been put in abeyance, and the 
pretensions practically relinquished by France as admittedly 
without treaty warrant. 

But her exterritoriality question remains, and we are 
told “China is not ignorant of the difficulties” which any 
attempt to deal with it will involve; but also, that she 
is “resolved to face them, rather than incur the certainty 
of some day having to encounter greater ones; evils 
similar to those which have led to the Land of the Fellah 
concerning nobody so little as the Khedive.” These are 


y 


significant words. 

In regard to existing treaties and treaty relations 
generally with foreign Powers, it may safely be predicted, 
that when China feels sufficiently strong to defend her 
coasts and effectively to resist any aggressive action by 
Western Powers, she will claim the independence which 
is the right of every sovereign State, and exemption from 
foreign interference in her internal administration. When- 
ever this time may come, some material modification will 
of necessity have to be made in the exterritorial clauses. 
The sanctity or binding force of treaties, the Chinese pro- 
bably have observed, is more in theory than in practice 
among the Western Powers; and has never yet restrained 
a strong Power from denouncing them when opportunity 
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offers, or otherwise securing the abolition or modification 
of objectionable clauses. And China is no doubt looking 
forward to the time when she too may find her opportunity 
to give effect to this practical reading of the “ Law of 
Nations,” Grotius and Puffendorf or Vattel, to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. But, whenever that time comes, 
whether sooner or later, we are assured that China will not 
be precipitate. That is not her usual mode of action. 
Indeed, in the concluding sentences we have from Marquis 
Tseng, the assurance that China will, though “ surely,” 
yet leisurely, proceed to diplomatic action, and with 
the further comforting reflection that “ The world is not so 
near its end that she need hurry, nor the circles of the sun 
so nearly done that China will not have time to play the 
vole assigned;her in the work of nations.” 

If I may’sum up in a few concluding words the most 
important question suggested by this interesting and 
instructive contribution of Marquis Tseng’s, it would be 
this. Is China at this time awakened to the necessity 
of placing the empire in line with the great Western 
Powers for her own security—and capable of making such 
progress in the development of her material resources, 
as will allow her to go her own way and follow her own 
methods of improvement, free from the interference of any 
foreign Power in her internal administration—and thus 
unfettered, to achieve the end ? 

For answer I feel much disposed to refer to the terms 
I employed in a despatch addressed to H.M’s. Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, dated from Peking, Nov. 
15, 1867, when the approaching revision of treaties was 
under consideration. Although some twenty years have 
elapsed since then, and I have ceased to be an observer 
on the spot of Chinese progress, on reperusal of my opinion, 
deliberately formed at that time after a long and varied 
experience in China, I find no occasion to change it. As 
the Marquis suggests, “the circles of the sun are not so 
nearly done that China need hurry;” and as a rule China 
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does nothing in a hurry, and her progress to any goal is 


correspondingly leisurely, and leads to few great changes 
in short periods. The following is an extract from the 
despatch to which I am now referring. 

After observing that although the general aspect of 
affairs was not very satisfactory or promising I believed 
there was— 


“‘a leaven at work among the ruling classes, and more especially in 
the Foreign Board here, if not in the Palace itself, which forbids despon- 
dency. If only means ever be found of keeping from them all foreign 
meddling and attempts at dictation there is yet ground of hope. But these 
rouse strong instincts of resistance and national pride, giving fresh force 
to the retrograde and anti-foreign party; while at the same time it paralyzes 
all hopeful effort in those more favourable to progress, from the fear of its 
being made a new pretext for action on the part of one or more foreign 
Powers, and a degree of interference with their internal affairs which affects 
their sovereign rights as an independent nation. Governing under an 
incessant menace of this interference, wounded in their amour propre, and 
irritated with a sense of humiliation in their inability to resist, they do 
nothing. Great changes might be looked for at no distant period, I am 
satisfied, but for this ever-recurring obstacle—a veritable Jé¢e noir to the 
Chinese. No nation likes the interference of a foreign Power in its internal 
affairs, however well-intentioned it may be, and China is no exception to 
the rule. On the contrary, their pride of race, and what they conceive to 
be a real superiority in civilization to all outside nations, renders them 
peculiarly impatient and restive under the goad of foreign impulsion. I 
am thoroughly convinced they would go much faster and better if left alone. 
They see now where the nations of the West are immensely superior and 
have the advantage of them, both in the arts of war and peace. They have 
learnt the former by a series of very bitter lessons ; and the consciousness 
of the latter has not less certainly, though more slowly, penetrated through 
the triple armour of ignorance, pride, and prejudice, to the heart of some 
of their leading men.” * 


To this I would only add that, while China may have 
many material and substantial grievances with one or more 
of the Western Powers, not a few of those they feel the 
most are questions which touch their amour propre and 
the national susceptibilities. Among the latter no doubt 
have been the pretensions to interfere in the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the authorities over their own subjects where con- 


* See Blue-book, China, No. 5, 1871, presented to the House of 
Commons, by command of Her Majesty. 
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tentions arose about Christian converts, of which the most 
recent case is one where a rich Catholic convert, in repelling 
an assault on his house in which life was lost, has been 
sentenced to death by the provincial authorities, and the 
French Legation is appealed to. China is not the 
only country where sentiment plays an important part in 
national policy, and is the cause of serious and endless 
enmity between different nationalities. This is one ever- 
present danger in the present state of China, and its 
relations with foreigners and their Governments. 
RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 


IT. 


I HAVE read with much interest the paper on Chinese policy 
by the Marquis Tseng in the January number of this 
Review. It is a good sign of the desire of the Chinese 
Government to understand the relations between China 
and Western lands, and at the same time to set forth its 
views regarding more extended intercourse, that one of the 
best informed and most highly educated of Chinese official 
representatives should, before leaving the scene of his am- 
bassadorial responsibilities, write an article expressing his 
ideas in regard to the future relations between the Chinese 
and foreigners. 

Having lived many years in China—I would fain if I 
could be there still—all that affects the welfare of her 
people naturally excites my interest, and the paper of such 
a man as the talented Ambassador of the Court of Peking 
deserves that great consideration be given to it. In all the 
observations I may make I especially wish to be careful not 
to hurt his susceptibilities or to speak lightly of his views. 
His Excellency has taken great pains to prove his assertions 
as to the condition of China at the present time of activity 
compared with what he is pleased to call her state of 
“sleep ” in past times. 
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He strives to show that, in his opinion, she is not by 
any means in a condition of decay, and this idea he rebuts 
with considerable power and a fair show of earnest truth- 
fulness. He admits that the Government of his native 
land has made great mistakes, but seems unable to realize 
the fact that the troubles which have fallen on China have 
not happened merely because she was “asleep,” but because 
from her pride and self-conceit she ignored the power and 
energy of the peoples of other lands, and thought she 
could compel foreigners of all countries to bow to her 
behests with humility and abject submission.’ 

I cannot agree with His Excellency’s remarks on the 
emigration of the Chinese. He apparently imputes this 
chiefly to the distress and destitution caused by the Tai-ping 
and Mohammedan rebellions. But long before those troubles 
had arisen very large numbers of Chinese had settled in Java, 
Singapore, and the Straits of Banca, not to say in Calcutta 
and other cities of India. When I was in Java in 1838 I 
was astonished to see the large Chinese colony in Batavia, 
numbering more than 30,000 persons. Similar colonies 
existed in Sourabaya, Samarang, and other places in Java. 
In Singapore the same thing was noticeable. And through- 
out the Straits settlements, wherever work could be found, 
there was the industrious and frugal Chinese artisan, attain- 
ing frequently to great wealth and considerable social im- 
portance. When the gold fields of San Francisco and 
Australia were opened, there the Chinese flocked in great 
numbers, much to their enrichment. All this had nothing 
whatever to do with either rebellion or civil strife in China 
itself, but was the result of the poverty of many members 
of an over-abundant population. 

Much is said in the paper as to the increased and ever- 
growing strength of the armaments acquired by the Chinese 
Government, and of the power that this gives her among 
other nations. It is very true that much money has been 
spent on naval and military equipment, but until the officers 
of the Government learn what is meant by discipline, and 
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that education in military tactics, which is only to be obtained 
by long training of the officers themselves, munitions of war 
are valueless ; and though the men forming the armies are 
as good material as any in the world, they can do nothing 
worthy of the name of soldiers till they are led by trained 
and capable officers. 

When I was in Peking, a military officer of high rank, 
with whom I was very intimate, asked how it was that the 
small army of European troops obtained the victory over 
the great hosts of the Chinese army in 1860. I answered 
that the reason was easy to find. In the first place the 
European officers were carefully educated in the art of war, 
and in the second place, they /ad their troops, while the 
Chinese officers had very little real training, and dvove their 
men to the front, while they remained behind, as I have 
seen them, sitting in their sedan chairs, under the shelter of 
a wall, while the fighting was going on. So much for the 
Chinese army, which has not advanced at all in comparison 
with the large sums of money spent on military stores. 

The account of the fleet of some half-dozen war steamers, 
under the direction of Admiral Sir Sherard Osborn in 1863, 
is not correct. I was in Peking, where the incident excited 
much discussion on the part of the few foreign residents 
in the capital. I am able to quote from my own memo- 
randa made at the time. The Chinese Government had 
obtained and paid a very large sum of money for these 
steamers, which were all of the best pattern of war ship. 
Their equipment comprised all that was possible, both in 
material and design, of the latest and most approved in- 
ventions, and they were all manned by picked English 
seamen. 

Sir Sherard Osborn understood before he left England 
that he was only to receive his orders from the highest 
authorities ; but on his arrival in China, when various 
points of duty had to be considered, he found that the 
Imperial Government would not assume the responsibility 
of directing him in his operations against the Tai-ping 
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rebels. On the contrary, he was told to take his orders 
from the nearest local authority, off any place where he 
might happen to be; which meant that he was liable to be 
sent on any filibustering expedition that the said local 
officer might order him to undertake. Under such con- 
ditions Sir Sherard Osborn refused to act, and, after many 
consultations with Sir F. Bruce, it was determined to sur- 
render the ships to the. Chinese Government, after removal 
of the officers and crews. 

At this time the Civil War between the Northern and 
Southern divisions of the United States was being actively 
carried on, and the U.S.A. Minister-Plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Burlinghame, protested against these fully armed war- 
steamers being left, without foreign officers and crews, on 
the coast of China, lest the privateers of the Southern 
States should attack and take them, and thus use their 
armaments against the navy or army of the Northern States. 
The steamers were in consequence of this protest sent’ 
round to Bombay, their armament removed, officers and 
crews paid off, and the vessels sold, but at great loss to the 
Chinese Government, who probably lost about a quarter of 
a million sterling by the transaction. Thus I argue that the 
fleet was not disbanded owing to “jealousies and intrigues,” 
but owing to the facts above stated, and the refusal of the 
Chinese Government to permit the Admiral to receive his 
orders direct from the superior authorities only. In this 
way the Chinese lost the opportunity of procuring what 
would have been the commencement of a useful navy for 
Imperial purposes at a most critical time. And here let me 
ask what can be expected from Chinese officers, even of 
high rank, when a man may be sent on duty in time of war, 
either as admiral of the navy or as general of the land 
forces, as emergency requires ? 

The argument of the paper now under review culmi- 
nates in the latter part of it. The chief contention is 
shown near the end of the essay, as in one of the closing 
sentences His Excellency says, “In the alienation of 
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sovereign dominion over that part of her territory com- 
prised in the Foreign settlements at the Treaty Ports, as 
‘well as in some other respects, China feels that the Treaties 
impose on her a condition of things, which... will 
oblige her to denounce these treaties on the expiry of the 
present decennial period.” This of course means that the 
Chinese Government will aim at the abolition of the Extra- 
territorial Jurisdiction clauses of the treaties, exercised 
towards Europeans as has hitherto been the case, and which 
has ever been contended for by all European Governments 
without exception. But so long as the administration of 
law is carried out by civil officers, who practically receive no 
salary so long as the emoluments of office and the payments 
of subordinates are derived through fees,exactions, and bribes 
from applicants—so long as office is held and judgment passed 
by men ignorant of any but antiquated and obsolete forms of 
law, arbitrary in administration, and aided by torture and all 
that is thereby implied—so long as this system of judicature 
(if system it can be called) exists—what possible security 
can be obtained that foreigners in China would get justice, 
or even exemption from torture in their own persons, and 
how can the Western powers ever consent to such a 
risk ? 

At the Treaty Ports, where the Courts could be watched 
constantly, oppression of foreigners might not be practised, 
but in country places, where this supervision is impossible, 
no security could be expected that justice would be done 
and personal safety guaranteed. From all I know even the 
mixed Courts at the Treaty Ports are not in anywise a perfect 
success, the Chinese officers frequently behaving with ex- 
treme rudeness ; as in a late case, when the Chinese officer 
or Judge (?) even went the length of striking the British 
Consul, who was sitting with him, and who had distinctly 
objected to his judgment in the case before them. 

The attempt has for a long time been made in Japan to 
induce European Governments to give up the Extra-terri- 
torial Jurisdiction in that country. The arguments against 
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this step are quite as strong (if not stronger), in the case of 
Japan, as in respect to China itself. 

The Japanese Government and officers have made great 
strides towards the education of the people, and most praise- 
worthy endeavours to introduce Western knowledge and 
science among them ; but it will take many years of education 
before the jurisdiction of the country is brought into a 
satisfactory condition. Courts of justice are not known in 
the land, and though around Tokio and the Treaty Ports, 
an attempt would be made to do justice to the European, 
no adequate security could be given that this would be 
done in the outlying districts. No assurance from the 
Imperial authorities would have any weight outside the 
Treaty Ports. 

It is true that the Japanese Government promises large 
concessions if this point be granted, but as it is practically 


| powerless to cause the natives to respect its authority, except 


at a few points, no real protection can be granted to dwellers 
in the interior. Strenuous efforts are being made to accom- 
plish the fulfilment of the wishes both of the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments, and, in the case of the latter Power, 


| acertain success has been obtained by a recent Convention. 
| But it is to be hoped that they will not be granted every- 


thing they demand. For, should such concessions be 
made, Europeans might depart from China and Japan at 
once, as life and property would be henceforth unsafe. His 


Excellency says that “It behoves China and all Asiatic 


countries to combine in an attempt to have their foreign 
relations based on Treaties rather than on capitulations.” 
The meaning of this sentence is somewhat obscure, and the 
time is rather distant before such a combination can be 
carried out, or before China will be able “to eliminate from 
the Treaties such articles as impede her development.” The 
Treaties on the whole have been most serviceable to the 
Chinese themselves, and it will be long ere the articles 
hinted at are removed from them. It might well be asked, 


In what way, and by what article, has her development 
been impeded ? 
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As a well-wisher to the Chinese people, and in their 
interest, I contend that the time has not come for these 
concessions. When the officers of the Government are 
educated, and the people brought to know the value of 
Foreign relations and of Treaty obligations—when the 
judicature of the country is placed on a satisfactory basis— 
then, and not till then, can they with any show of reason 
be pleaded for. 

Since writing the foregoing a telegram from Peking, 
dated February 24th, has been received in London as 
follows: “ Lo, the head of a wealthy Christian family in 
Szechuen has been executed, in spite of the remonstrance 


of the French Minister. The situation in the provinces | 
of Szechuen and Kweichow is very critical. The Man-| 


darins are siding with the /¢era¢z against the Christians.” 


If this be true, then, must we not ask the question—| 
Had Lo offended against some law of the land which ren-} 
dered him liable to capital punishment ? Then why thef 
remonstrance of the French Minister, which seems to have} 
been little taken into account ? Or has he been murdered 
for his religious belief to gratify the private prejudices of a/ 
class ? which, we argue, is far too probable from the latter} 
part of the telegram. That such things have been and} 
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may again occur we know. And those that know Chinaj 
well, know also that she has not made sufficient progress in| 


the very elements of the administration of civil government) 


to prevent the recurrence of such circumstances, even in) 
the case of Europeans themselves, were the extra-terri-/ 


torial jurisdiction clauses of the treaties set aside. 
Wm. Lockuart. 
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' events in Afghanistan itself, and before the issue of our next 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Tue delay in the resumption of negotiations between the 
Governments of England and Russia on the subject of the 
remaining undefined strip of Afghan territory in the district 
of Khojah Saleh must be explained by the fact that the 
diplomacy of Europe has been engrossed in more serious 
matters, and a hasty taking up of the work resigned by the 
Commissioners might have indicated a wish to seek a cause 
of rupture rather than the desire for an amicable arrange- 
ment. The return of M. de Staal to his post in London 
after an absence of some months, which will have sufficed to 
place him in complete possession of the wishes and inten- 
tions of his Government in regard to the Central Asian 
question, is the preliminary to the reopening of the Afghan 
delimitation ; but even now all the indications favour the 
belief that Russia is in no hurry to press the matter forward. 
There is reason to doubt if the Russian Ambassador has 
yet done anything more than convey an intimation to Lord 
Salisbury of his Government's willingness to resume the 
negotiation in London, and it is hardly open to question 
that the coming stages of the Afghan frontier discussion 
will take their character from the more important events 
about to happen on the European board in Bulgaria and 
elsewhere. We have consequently nothing to add to what 
has already appeared on the subject in these pages, and 
until some definite step has been taken on the one side or 
the other it is desirable for several reasons to leave the 
question without further comment. 

The negotiation will also be affected by the course of 
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number something decisive will surely have occurred there 
with regard at all events to the imminent struggle between 
the Ameer and the Ghilzais. On this point there is no doubt 
that Abdurrahman Khan is sparing no effort to place an 
overwhelming force in the field so that the hostile faction 
may be crushed during the months of April and May, which 
are the most favourable for military operations. All the 
known facts do not warrant a belief in the capacity of the 
Ghilzais to make any protracted resistance. They were 
defeated last October when the Ameer’s army was compara- 
tively small. They owe their subsequent immunity not to 
their own strength, but simply to the inaccessibility of their 
homes to which it was too perilous for the Afghan troops 
to pursue them at the commencement of winter. The same 
objection will not apply to Hyder Gholam now following up 


any success he may obtain in the field by the occupation of | 


the villages of the Andars and Tokaris, who seem to be 
the chief clans implicated in the rising against the Ameer. 
Apart from the personal risks of war there is, humanly 
speaking, every probability that the Ghilzais will be van- 
quished before June. 

Some details will be acceptable about the composition of 
this body of insurgents, whom many writers still assume to 
be led by the deceased Mushk-i-Alim. The nominal leader 
is that arch-priest’s grandson Jilani, while his principal sup- 
porters are his uncle Abdul Karim, son of Mushk-i-Alim, 


and Fazil Khan, one of the Andaris. It is also said that | 
they have corresponded with Ayoob Khan and invited him ' 


to make some move in conjunction with their projected 
rising. This for the present he has not the power even if 
he has the inclination to do, so that the Ghilzais will not be 
able to derive the political advantage they anticipated from 
associating themselves with the Ameer’s most formidable 
rival. In connection with the late Mushk-i-Alim it is 


interesting to mention that Abdurrahman has caused his | 
tomb to be destroyed and the land to be ploughed up by | 


asses. A measure of a more practical kind is illustrated by 
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the marked activity of the arsenal and cannon foundry which 
he has established in his capital. 

The Ameer seems to be experiencing as much trouble at 
the hands of his officials as from the Ghilzais. The disgrace 
and recall of Surwar Khan, the Governor of Herat, is well 
known, and the only alleged crime of this officer is that the 
revenue of his province was short of what was expected by 
150,000 rupees. Surwar Khan is now kept in close con- 
finement in Cabul. He is not the only high official who 
has fallen into disgrace. Sirdar Mahomed Aman Khan, 
Governor of Cabul, has also been thrown into prison, and 
his property has been forfeited by the Ameer. It is said 
that his punishment has been commuted to banishment, and 
Khan-i-Mulla Khan has been appointed Governor of the 
capital in his stead. Kazi Saad ud Din, late Ameer's 


» Agent with the Commission, has been deputed to Herat, 


and he reached Candahar ex route at the end of January. 
The whereabouts of the Ameer’s sons, Habibullah and 
Nasrullah, appears a little uncertain, but according to one 
account they were at Candahar when the Kazi reached that 
town. Several members of the Baruckzai family have also 
been banished and sought shelter in British territory. These 
dissensions, aggravated by the Ameer’s ill-health from gout 
and kidney complaints, are a more serious menace to 
the stability of Afghanistan than the disaffection of the 
Ghilzais. 

With regard to Ishak Khan—the second most impor- 
tant personage in the kingdom—his relations with his 
cousin seem to be friendly enough, and he has reiterated his 
' advice to him to visit Herat and the North-West frontier. 
For sufficient reasons it is not likely that this advice will be 
followed in its integrity, although Abdurrahman may go as 
far as Candahar. At the same time Ishak is anxious that 
his three brothers, Aziz, Mohim, and Hashim, now kept at 
Cabul, should be allowed to return to Turkestan ; but this 
favour the Ameer is too suspicious to grant. He has, how- 
ever, reduced the extent of Abdullah Jan’s authority by 


ee 
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dividing Badakshan into two districts—one, Khanabad, to be 
left under that official, and the other, Badakshan proper, is 
to be placed under Mir Ahmed Shah. Abdullah Jan, 
whose relations with Ishak have been the reverse of cordial, 
is described on excellent authority as a man of energy and 
capacity. These fragments of evidence point to the dis- 
turbed state of authority natural in Afghanistan, but they 
indicate also the sustained vigilance of the ruler. Momen- 
tous issues hang on the life of Abdurrahman, and the wel- 
fare of Afghanistan depends more on his good health than 
on any other circumstance by which it can be affected. 
Within the limits of the Indian frontier considerable 
activity has been shown in improving our military position, 
and the announcement that the permanent line vz@ Hurnai 
has been completed to Quettah will cause widespread satis- 
faction. The present visit of Sir Frederick Roberts to 
Pisheen will obviously place the Government of India in 
possession of the very best information as to the strategical 
position on the Indo-Belooch frontier, and the final selec- 
tion of the healthy as well as strongly placed central can- 
tonment will be made. There seems every ground for 
believing that Saiad Hamid fulfils all the required con- 
ditions. As to further measures in this quarter we must 
preserve a discreet reticence, but it is satisfactory to know 
thatthe apathy which postponed the beginning of the Pisheen 
railway from 1880 to 1884 finds no place in our present 
arrangements. One suggestion may, however, be thrown 
out, and that is the necessity of constructing a railway 
direct from Kurrachee to Pisheen through Beyla and Khelat. 
The importance of this line would not be so much as 
regards India herself, as in reference to the employment of 
English troops from Europe on the Indian frontier. For 
three-fourths of the distance the engineering difficulties 


are insignificant. 

The pacification of Burmah may be said to have made 
fair progress, and although we must look for a recru- 
descence of dacoity during the hot weather it will be on a 
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much smaller scale than last year, and we may anticipate with 
some confidence the complete and permanent tranquillity of 
the country being established in the winter of 1887-8. 
When the experiences of the last war are remembered, this 
progress must be pronounced as satisfactory as either the 
country or the Government had any reason to expect. To 
ensure this result there must» however be no weakness or 
shortcomings on the part of the chief civil authority at Man- 
dalay. It is the sign of the born ruler of men, which the 
Viceroy of India should always be, to be able to pick out 
the best officers for posts of danger and responsibility ; and 
at Mandalay there is still need for all the nerve, courage, 
and energy that the ablest Anglo-Indian could display. In 
addition to these qualities the Governor of Burmah will 
have to evince no ordinary tact and a diplomatic acuteness 
when the time arrives for finally arranging our relations 
with China under the terms of the Pekin Convention. Mr. 
Crosthwaite will therefore have many opportunities of justi- 


| fying his selection, and of proving that our Anglo-Indian 
" service is still full of unknown men capable of undertaking at 


a moment's notice the administration of large and disturbed 


"territories. The military officers have done their work 
| as well as it could be done. General White has shown 
| a skill in drawing up a plan of operations which justifies 
' us in believing that he will prove a worthy successor to 
» those gallant and able officers, Sir Herbert Macpherson 
H and Sir Charles Macgregor, whose premature and untimely 
b loss every Englishman will long deplore. Brigadiers Low 
» and Lockhart have exhibited marked energy and enterprize 
fi in the field. With the exception of a few isolated instances 
5 of gallantry it would be impossible to say that the civil 
b authority has shone in the same manner. Public opinion 
will not be disposed to condone any further deficiencies 
" in this respect, and, unless the civil authority is firmly and 
| progressively established, not only will the reputation of the 
bi Government of’ India be imperilled, but the whole enter- 
) prize will be discredited, and it will become a political cry 
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at home only too likely to captivate popular votes, to 
abandon a task which has proved too much for the strength 
and resources of the Calcutta administration, and to restore 
Burmah to the Burmese. 

The Chinese will have not a little to do with the course 
of events in our new province, and it must be hoped that 
as little’ time as possible will be lost in inducing them 
to show their hand clearly on the Burmese frontier and 
in Tibet. All experience proves that the worst way to pro- 
pitiate the Chinese is by undiscriminating acquiescence 
in their demands. Yet for the last twelve months this has 
been the one characteristic of our action. Our policy has 
made a complete volte face from the former and not less 
short-sighted course of withholding everything and denying 
all their cherished pretensions. The true policy is expressed 
in the phrase, ‘Do wt des.” China must come out of her 
shell if she is to be treated as an equal Power and as a 
frank ally. That this is far from being the case is shown 
by what is now happening at Pekin. The young Emperor 
Kwangsu has taken upon himself some of the functions 
of his authority. He has offered his first sacrifice to the 
supreme Deity, but although this happened more than three 
months ago the ministers have not been received in audience 
by the sovereign—a privilege to which they are entitled 
by treaty. The matter is being pressed upon the Tsungli 
Yamen, and will in due course be conceded. But there 
is no sign of the readiness toadmit the consideration shown 


by foreign States, and particularly by England, towards | 
China which might have been looked for with some | 
degree of confidence. For this we blame ourselves more | 
than the Chinese, who are acting within the strict letter | 


of their rights ; but with recent occurrences present to our 
mind in Kashgaria, on the Tibet borders, in Corean waters, 


and even on the Yunnan frontier, we affirm, and not without y 
personal regret, that a policy of yielding to the demands |) 
of Pekin without obtaining tangible equivalents is not cal- | 


culated to attain the desired results, or to promote the 
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permanent accord of the two countries. It is to us incon- 
ceivable that, if this country had been represented at Pekin 
by ministers experienced in Chinese policy like the late Sir 
Harry Parkes, or Sir Rutherford Alcock and Sir Thomas 
Wade, such a one-sided policy could ever have been carried 
out to its present lengths. 

The Chinese have just taken the first step in the 
important matter of railway construction, and they have 
taken it in the way least agreeable to foreigners and most 
characteristic of themselves. Li Hung Chang as Viceroy of 
Pechihli has sanctioned the railway from Taku to Tientsin, 
but the concession has been given to a Chinese subject, 
and will be carried out by Chinese labour and by engineers 
in the service of the Government. This will be a rude 
blow to those who lived in the expectation of China pro- 
viding a golden field for European railway enterprize and 
speculation, but it is really only a fresh illustration of their 
self-reliance and of the fixity of their national policy to 
exclude foreign influence and to act for themselves. 

Three subjects of geographical interest deserve brief 
notice. The first is the safe return of M. and Madame 
Potanin from their adventurous journey in Western China. 
The second the discovery of the spot where Adolphe 
Schlagintweit was murdered in 1857, and the erection 
of a monument in his honour by the Russian consul at 
Kashgar. The third is the continued silence of Messrs. 
Carey and Dalgleish, who left Khoten some months ago 
ex voute for Northern Tibet 





a journey which has not 
drawn the least notice from the English Press. 
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REVIEWS. 


British Power in India. 


PRoBABLY not one of the older writers on Indian topics 
possessed the literary faculty in as high a degree as 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, several of whose works have 
been published since his death under the careful editorship 
of Sir Edward Colebrooke. Of these the present volume 
forms an interesting specimen [“ The Rise of the British 
Power in the East.” By the late Hon. Mountsruarr 
Evrninstone. (John Murray.) |, although at the most it can 
only be described as a historical fragment. It suggests a 
closer investigation regarding the incidents in the rise of 
that 





the Company’s power before the appearance of Clive 
is to say, during the long period of a century and a half— 
more than it supplies the desired information. In one or 
two passages the fact is revealed that Elphinstone had access 
to some of the Company’s records, and it may be regretted 
that he allowed himself to be so far discouraged by the 
brilliance of Macaulay’s rhetoric as to abandon the task of 
writing the elaborate history for which no one could be 
more competent or better trained than himself. It is 
always instructive to know what so enlightened a man 
thought on any critical passage of our Indian experiences, 
and for this reason alone the present volume might safely 
count on a welcome reception and the permanent regard 
of the Oriental student. 


Modern Hinduism. 


Mr. WILkuys is the author of one successful book about 
Hinduism, and in the present work |“ Modern Hinduism.” 
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By W. J. Witxrys. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ] he endeavours to 
give an account of the life of the Hindus, which, he says, 
is “largely the result of the worship of their deities.” Mr. 
Wilkins, with a worldly wisdom that is not a common 
characteristic of the missionary body to which he belongs, 
abstains from comment on the Hindu practices which he 
describes. He shows, in a very clear and forcible manner, 
the intimate connection that exists between the religion 
and the daily life of the Hindus, and he sees with “the 
eye of faith” many signs of the loss of force in their 
religion on the popular mind, and from them is disposed to 
deduce more favourable chances of the growth of Christi- 
. |} anity in the future. However sound or the reverse these 
prognostications may be, there can be no doubt that Mr. 


sanyprssenae 





. | Wilkins has written another eminently suggestive and 
| instructive volume. 


‘ , ar 
Anglo-Indian Biography. 


r Ir would not be difficult for an unfriendly critic to dwell 
5 only on the defects and deficiencies of Colonel Laurie's 
] volume [Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians.” 
e By Colonel W. F. B. Lauriz. (W. H. Allen and Co.)}. We 


f prefer to point out some of its many merits, and prominent 
e || among these is the most detailed account of the long career 

_ of the most illustrious of English politicians and savants 

» devoted to Oriental history and affairs which has ever come 
;, | under our notice. The biography of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
y | to which we refer, would by itself give this book a more 
4 than temporary value. Among other Anglo-Indians whose 


lives are told, we may mention Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir Arthur Phayre, John Russell Colvin, 
Sir Robert Montgomery, and the lately deceased Sir 
_ William Andrew. We have named the best of the series, 
it | and we will only add that Colonel Laurie would have been 
better advised if he had left such men as Sir Bartle Frere, 
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Sir George Clerk, and Sir George Birdwood alone than to 
have attempted to describe their varied careers in the two 
or three pages he alone devotes to them. All faults in- 
cluded, Colonel Laurie’s volume is still of practical use, and 
will often serve as a convenient book of reference for those 
following events in India during the Jast thirty or forty 
years. 


The Geography of China. 


Proressor DE Loczy has compiled from his personal ex- 
periences with the expedition of Count Bela Szchenyi in 
the years 1877-80 a very elaborate and detailed volume 
relating to the geography of China. Unfortunately it is 
written in Hungarian, a language which even among Orien- 
talists is the least known after the cuneiform, but we have 
received a private and positive assurance from our friend 
Professor Arminius Vambéry that this gazetteer is in every 
way a worthy rival of Baron Richthofen’s magnuunz opus on 
the same subject. This guarantee is sufficient in itself to 
ensure the literary reputation of the volume, and all that is 
required to make it generally useful is that the learned 
professor should himself undertake the task of placing it 
before the general public in an English form. So far as 
looks go, the volume appears to us pre-eminently solid, 
and, at the same time, not unattractive. 


The Balkan Peninsula. 


M. pe LaveELeye at his best is one of the most charming 
serious writers of the day ; he is not less instructive. An 
English rendering of his work, “ La Peninsule des Balkans,” 


comes with particular appropriateness at a time when the 
whole civilized world is intently watching ‘the progress of 
events in the region which he visited some years ago, and 
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of which he now writes to-day. 


It is not necessary that we 
should echo every one of the political sentiments expressed 
in this volume |‘ The Balkan Peninsula.” 


By EMILE DE 
Translated by Mrs. Tuorre. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) ] to come to the conclusion that it possesses great 
merits, and that it supplies a considerable quantity of the 
solid material of fact for the formulation of many fluctuating 
and probably erroneous opinions. 


LAVELEYE. 


Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature connected with the work is the admission 
made by Mr. Gladstone in his prefatory letter that ‘the 
well-being, tranquillity, and liberty” of Bulgaria have become 
of more critical importance than ever to the interests of 
Europe, because whatever well-being and tranquillity might 
be established in that state by the triumph of Russia’s 
policy, it is quite clear that its liberty must suffer, and 
therefore it may be argued that Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies 
are against the triumph of Panslavism in the Balkan penin- 
sula. M. de Laveleye’s book is well worth reading care- 
fully in its new and English dress. 


Tales of the Caliph. 


THE anonymous writer of these tales | “ Tales of the Caliph.” 
By At Arawiyan. (T. Fisher Unwin.)] must be compli- 
mented on the possession of a literary style which only 
requires cultivation to bring him no small reputation among 
writers on Asiatic topics. His success is the more credi- 
table because it is inevitable that his work should suggest 
comparisons with such a masterpiece as the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and both in freshness of incident and in the form 
of his narrative Al Arawiyah must be allowed to have done 
well. These further adventures of Haroun al Rashid are 
divided into nine separate chapters, of which all but the 
last are typical of that Caliph’s love of adventure, and of 
the many narrow escapes he experienced in its gratification. 
The four incidents arising from the possession of the first 
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jar of ointment are the group of stories that will most com- 
mand the attention of the reader, but the perils of the great 
ruler of Bagdad in his nocturnal peregrinations are perhaps 
best shown in the first story of all. The narrative of Sidi 
Ibn Thalabi, who traded on his resemblance to the Caliph, 
is also exceedingly well told, and the trick which kept the 
monkey quiet while he was shaved, shows an earlier ac- 
quaintance with electricity than is commonly supposed. If 
this is Al Arawiyah’s first appearance in print it ought to 
prove distinctly encouraging to him, but even if not his 
“ Tales of the Caliph ” will afford several pleasant hours to 
readers of light literature. 


The Trial of Nuucomar. 


WE cannot attempt to review Mr. Beveridge’s book, To 
do so would be to throw ourselves into a controversy in 
which our sympathies would be arrayed against him. The 
work is mainly a reprint of two articles contributed to Zhe 
Calcutta Review in reply to Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s remark- 
able volumes, and begins with an admission of some 
mistakes, but in the next paragraph he states he derived 
courage and satisfaction from perceiving that his opponent 
had “evidently taken up the subject hastily and had written 
his book in a hurry.” Mr. Beveridge, encouraged by these 
reflections, goes on to say that “Sir F. Stephen’s work 
was thoroughly unreliable,” but the evidence he adduces so 
far as we can judge is trivial and inconclusive. We must 
conclude with this opinion, or we shall allow ourselves to be 
drawn into an endless controversy. Mr. Beveridge’s title 
‘The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar.” (Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co.)} shows no small degree of confi- 


4 
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a 


dence in the English reader’s powers of discernment, as it 
will need an expert to readily identify this personage with 
the Nuncomar of Macaulay. 
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The Imperial Gazetteer. 


THREE more volumes beginning with Madras and ending 
with Ratia have been published since Christmas of “ The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India,” and in calling attention to this 
further instalment of a remarkable and most useful work, it 
will not be out of place to offer our congratulations to its 
author on the well-deserved honour which has at last been 
bestowed upon him. Sir William Hunter has rendered both 
the Government of India and the British public sterling 
service by his many statistical and literary labours, and the 
approaching completion of “ The Imperial Gazetteer” (of 
which two, or possibly three, more volumes have to be pub- 
lished) will place the seal to his fame. What we have said 
before of this work we say again, it is simply indispensable 
to every one who writes or even thinks about India. The 
publishers are Messrs. Triibner. 


L[udia Office Records. 


Mr. FREDERICK CHARLES Danvers, Registrar and Superin- 
tendent of Records at the India Office, has drawn up a 
very valuable Report on the records relating to agencies, 
factories, and settlements, not now under the administration 
of the Government of India. The principal of these speci- 
fied by name are Java, Sumatra, and Borneo among the 
no longer British, although North Borneo must be mentioned 
as an exception, and the Straits Settlements, St. Helena and 
the Cape, still British, but no longer associated with the 
Indian Government. As most of these places were of greater 
importance to us in the seventeenth than in the eighteenth 
century—for instance, Bantam in Java was the original head 
factory of the Company—it is surprising and gratifying to 
find that the records relating to this period are so volu- 
minous, and on the whole so well preserved as Mr. Danvers 
Shows them to be. The classification of the records is 
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admirable and most convenient for reference, whilst a 


copious index and list of places named in the Report add 
greatly to its value. The present volume will, we under- 
stand, be followed by another, when we shall hope to be able 
to do fuller justice and at greater length to the. laudable 
efforts of Mr. Danvers to show the value of the documents 
in the India Office, and more than that, to make them 
easily accessible to future officials and students of Indian 
history. 


** Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. A. Q. R&R. 








